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NOTICE. 



The Student's Hume is issued in its present form, at the request 
of several teachers, who read with their classes separate portions of 
English History, and do not require the whole work. The issue is 
in three parts. The First Part contains the history from the 
earliest times to the death of Richard IIL ; the Second Part the 
Tudor and Stuart periods, from the accession of Henry VII. to 
the Revolution of 1688 ; the Third Part the remaining history from 
the Revolution of 1688 to the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. 

The Table of Contents gives a fiill analysis of each Part, and 
oas been so arranged that the Teacher can frame from it questions 
for the examination of his olass, the answers to which will be found 
in the corresponding pages of the volume. 

The Work can be obtained in a complete form, strongly bound, 
with a copious index, price 78. 6(2., or in three divisions, price 2^. 6(2. 
each: 

Pabt I.— From the Earliest Period to the Death op 
Richard III. b.o. 55-a.d. 1485. 

Part II. — ^From the Accession op Henry VII. to the Revo- 
lution OP 1688. A.D. 1485-1688. 

Palt III. — From the Revolution op 1688 to the Treaty op 
Berlin, 1878, 
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TEAE 1878. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

WILLIAM in. AND MARY 11. 

WILLIAM, h A.D. 1650; r. 1689-1702. 
MAEY, K A.D. 1662 ; r. 1689-1694. 

§ 1. Character of William III. His ministry. Convention parliament. 
§ 2. Discontents and mntiny. Nonjurors. Toleration Act. Settle- 
ment of Scotland. § 3. James lands in Ireland. Naval action at 
Bantxy Bay. Siege of Londonderry. Battle of Newton Butler. 
§ 4. Bill of Rights. Attainders reversed. Change of ministers. 
I 5. William proceeds to Ireland. Battle of the Boyne. Siege of 
limerick and return of William. § 6. Action oflf Beachy Head. 
Campaign in Ireland, Pacification of Limerick. § 7. Altered views of 
William. Massacre of Glencoe. § 8. Intrigues in favour of James. 
Marlborough sent to the Tower. § 9. Battle of La Hogue. § 10. 
Attack on the Smyrna fleet. Growing unpopularity of William. Ex- 
pedition to Brest betrayed by Marlborough. § 11.. Bill for triennial 
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parliaments. Death of queen Mary. § 12. General corruption. Aboli- 
tion of the censorship. Campaign in Flanders. § 13. Conspiracy 
against the king. Loyal association. Attainder of sir J, Fenwick. 
§ 14. Treaty of Ryswick. § 15. Miscellaneous transactions. Negocia- 
tions respecting the Spanish succession. First partition treaty. § 16. 
William's unpopularity. Dismissal of his Dutdi guards. Resumption 
of forfeited estates in Ireland. § 17. Second treaty of partition. 
William acknowledges the duke of Anjou as king of S.pain. § 18. 
The cabinet council. § 19. Discontent of the commons. The grand 
alliance. Death of king James IL Preparations for war. Doathofking 
William. 

§ 1. William Henry, prince of Orange, ascended the throne by the 
title of William III., and was now in his 39th year. In person he 
was of the middle size, his shoulders bent, his limbs slender and 
ill-shaped, yet capable of sustaining considerable fatigue in hunting 
and other athletic sports, in which he delighted. His forehead was 
shaded by light-brown hair ; his nose was high and aquiline ; a pene- 
trating eye lighted up a pale and careworn countenance, the expres- 
sion of which indicated a degree of sullenness as well as thought and 
resolution. His manners were imgraceful and taciturn, and little 
calculated to win love or popularity ; and, though he had the art 
to conceal his designs, he could not always suppress the mani- 
festation of his passions. Notwithstanding his feeble health, he 
frequently indulged to excess in the pleasures of the table, and 
abandoned the society of his wife for that of other women. He 
possessed some skill as a linguist, and knew enough of mathematics 
to imderstand fortification ; but he had no taste for literature and 
art. A very indifferent soldier, he was an excellent politician, never 
sufiering his judgment to be swayed by afEection or enthusiasm. 

In the ^oice of his ministers William seemed to ignore personal 
as well as political animosities and predilections. The earl of 
Nottingham, who had violently opposed his elevation to the throne, 
as well as the earl of Shrewsbury, who had zealously promoted it, 
were made secretaries of state. Danby and Halifax took their seats 
in the council, the former as president, the latter as privy seaL 
The great seal was intrusted to commissioners, with sergeant 
Ma3niard at their head. The treasury was also put into com- 
mission, the chief commissioner being lord Mordaunt,. afterwards 
earl of Peterborough ; but that post was not then so important as it 
subsequently became. At the same time William's Dutch favourites 
were not forgotten, much to the discontent of many Englishmen. 
Bentinck* was made a privy councillor, privy purse, and gro^m of 

* Bentinck was created earl of Portland i created in 1119 duke of Portland, and waa 
in }680. He died in 1709, and wap sac- i the anoestorofthe present duke. 
oe«dti(l m tbo iUle by his «>n, who wap | 
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tho stole ; Zuleistein * was appointed master of the robes ! Schom- 
berg t was placed at tlie head of the ordnance ; and Auverquerque % 
became master of the horse. To these he gave his entire confidence, 
and was guided by their counsels, to the neglect of his English, 
ministers. For himself William claimed the full and xmdivided 
authority of the crown. The name of Mary, the heiress by blood, was 
indeed inserted with his own in all the acts of government ; yet, as 
her easy and unambitious temper disposed her to implicit ob^ience 
to her husband, she soon appeared to sink into the' position of a queen 
consort, and lost all importance in the consideration of the people. 

In order to avoid the hazards of an election under existing cir* 
cumstances, the convention passed a bill for converting itself into 
a parliament The bill received the royal assent on the 23rd 
of February. Some members of the opposition party in the 
commons retired irma an assembly which they declared to be 
illegal; and even those who remained displayed the greatest 
frugality in their votes for the public service. They postponed the 
settlement of the revenue, until the return of expenditure and 
income had been brought in; granting the king extraordinary 
assessments. They even established the precedent, which has since 
been followed, of appropriating the supplies, and determined that 
one-half of the sum voted should be applied to the public expenses, 
and the other half to the civil list. When William represented 
the justice and necessity of refunding the charge of 700,0002. in- 
curred by the Dutch republic for his expedition, they voted only 
600,0002. This frugality alienated the king's mind from the whigs, 
and he talked of abandoning the government. 
. § 2. No sooner was William seated on the throne than he seemed 
to have lost all his former popularity. The emissaries of James 
were active, and even Halifax and Danby expressed their apprehen- 
sion that, if he would only give securities for the maintenance 
of the protestant religion, nothing could prevent his restoration. 
Symptoms of discontent having shown themselves in the army, the 
king resolved to send the malcontent regiments to Holland, and to 
supply their place at home with Dutch troops. The first regiment 
of , the line, composed chiefly of Scotchmen, being ordered abroad, 
resented this order, as William was not yet their king, and marched 
northwards with drums beating and colours flying, caiTying with 



• Zuleistein was created in 1695 earl of 
Rochford. The title became extinct on 
tbQ death of the fifth earl in 1830. 

t Schomberg was created duke of 
Srhomberg in 1689. His son Charles, the 
eeflond duke, was killed at the battle of 
itfaraagUa, 1693. Another son^Meinhardt, i 



third doke of Schomberg, and first doke of 
Leinster in Ireland, died in 17^9, when the 
title became extinct. 

t Amverqaerqae was created in 1698 
earl of Qrantham. He died In 1764, when 
the title became extinct 
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them four pieces of artillery ; but being overtaken, near Sleaford, by 
three regiments of Dutch dragoons under Ginkell, they were com- 
pelled to surrender, and men and officers were treated with great 
ignominy (March 15). This affair occasioned the mutiny bill. The 
soldier had been hitherto regarded only as a citizen, and amenable 
to the civil tribunals : the army was now placed under martial law, 
and the mutiny bill has since been continued from year to year. 

The House of Commons, or such members of it as remained, did 
not hesitate to take the oath of allegiance (March 5) ; but many of 
the temporal peers, as well as eight bishops, including the primate 
Bancroft, refused, and their example was speedily followed by about 
400 of the inferior clergy, all of whom were afterwards deprived. 
The party that refused the oaths were designated by the title of non- 
jurors. The oaths were to be taken by the beneficed clergy, and by 
those holding academical offices, on the ensuing 1st of August. 
This opposition on the part of the church furnished the king witl^ 
an opportunity for displaying his predilection for dissenters, towards 
whom he was naturally inclined by his religious tenets. The bill 
known as the Tolebation Act, to relieve protestant dissenters 
from certain penalties, was introduced this session, and passed on 
the 2^th of May. All who took the new oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, and made a declaration against transubstantiation, were 
thereby exempted from the penalties incurred by absenting them- 
selves from church, or by frequenting unlawful conventicles. Dis- 
senters were restrained from meeting with locked doors ; but, on the 
other hand, a penalty was enacted against disturbing the congrega- 
tion. The ancient penal statutes remained, however, imrepealed, 
and persons who denied the Trinity, as well as papists, were excluded 
from the benefit of the new act. In November, a commission was 
issued to the archbishop of York and nine other bishops, to review 
the liturgy, in order to admit dissenters by adopting certain altera* 
tions, and leaving certain ceremonies discretionary. But their 
recommendations were rejected by convocation, and have never 
since been renewed. 

During the debates on these measures William and Mary were 
crowned in Westminster Abbey (April 11). Bancroft, the primate, 
declined to act, and the ceremony was performed by Compton, the 
bishop of London. With regard to Scotland, it has been already 
mentioned that the prince of Orange was acknowledged in January 
by an unauthorized assemblage of Scotch nobility and gentry 
resident in London. A more regular convention was held at Edin- 
burgh in March ; and 50 malcontent members having deemed it 
prudent to withdraw, it was unanimously decided that James had 
fore/aulted his right, and that the throne had become vacant. 
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There was, however, in Scotland a strong party in favour of James, 
headed by the duke of Gordon, and supported by the archbishop 
of Glasgow, the earl of Balcarras, viscount Dundee (formerly 
Graham of Claverhouse), and others. Dundee succeeded in raising 
between 2000 and 300O Highlanders, with whom he defeated at 
Killiecrankie, on July 27, the king's forces of double the number. 
But Dundee received a mortal wound in the action, and with him 
expired all James's hopes in Scotland. The Highlanders, dispi- 
rited by the loss of their leader, dispersed after a few skirmishes, 
and the duke of Grordon having surrendered Edinburgh Castle on 
June 13, the whole country was reduced to obedience to William. 
In return he abolished episcopacy, and presbyterianism was estab- 
lished as the only lawful religion of the state. 

§3. In Ireland Tyrconnel was still lord deputy. His govern- 
ment had been marked by violence towards the protestants ; many 
towns were deprived of their charters, and the public offices were 
filled with Roman catholics. Alarmed, however, at William's 
success, he pretended to enter into negociations for the surrender 
of Ireland. The design was vehemently opposed by the Irish, 
Tyrconnel then invited James to return, and employed himself in 
raising a force of half-wild, half-armed, and worse disciplined Irish. 
James landed at Einsale on the 12th of March, and was received 
with every demonstration of joy. Louis XIV. had furnished him 
with 16 ships of the line, 7 tenders, and 3 fireships ; but the whole 
land force which he brought with him consisted only of 1200 of his 
own subjects in the pay of France, and 100 French officers. 

At Cork James was met by Tyrconnel, whom he raised to the 
rank of duke. The view of the troops that were to fight for his 
cause was not calculated to inspire him with very sanguine hopes of 
success. Scarcely two in a hundred were provided with muskets 
fit for service ; the rest were armed with clubs and sticks tipped 
with iron. James found himself obliged to disband the greater part, 
and retained only 35 regiments of infantry and 14 regiments of horse. 
His whole artillery consisted of 12 field-pieces and 4 mortars. 
After simimoning a parliament to meet at Dublin on the 7th of 
May, James set out for his army in the north, where Londonderry 
was invested. That place and Enniskillen, being inhabited by 
protestants, were the only towns in Ireland that declared for king 
William. Lundy, the governor of Londonderry, had sent a message 
to James's head-quarters, with assurances that the place would be 
surrendered on the first summons ; but his treachery was fortunately 
discovered, and it was with difficulty that he escaped with his life, 
by letting himself down from the walls in the disguise of a porter, 
James, who had ridden up with hii^ staff to within a short distance 
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of the gates, was saluted with a cry of " No surrender ; " and at the 
same time a discharge from the fortifications killed an officer hy his 
side. The citizens, after the flight of Lundy, chose Walker, a 
clergyman, and major Baker, for their governors, and resolved to 
hold out to the last extremity. 

The army of James was destitute of all the materials required 
for a siege. Few of the soldiers had even muskets, and it was 
therefore resolved to turn the assault into a blockade. James now 
returned to Dublin. But his cause was ruined by the violence ot 
the Irish parliament. Disregarding the king's wishes, it repealed 
the act of settlement, thus confiscating at a blow all the English 
property in the country. It passed a general bill of attainder, com- 
prehending more than 2000 persons ; and the scheme for replenishing 
the king's coffers by an issue of base coin occasioned universalniislike. 

In June marshal de Eosen was appointed to take the command 
of the besieging army at Londonderry. The town being completely 
invested on the land side, and cut off from all relief by sea by 
means of a boom about a mile and a half down the Foyle, the 
inhabitants were reduced to the last extremity of famine, and 
obliged to subsist on horses, dogs, rats, starch, and other food of 
the like revolting kind. The hopes of the garrison had been raised 
and disappointed by the appearance of a small squadron in the 
Lough, commanded by Kirke, of west of England notoriety, who 
was obliged to retire. Towards the end of July, however, he again 
appeared, and two merchantmen, the Mountjoy and the Phoenix, 
covered by the Dartmouth frigate, succeeded on the 30th in*breaking 
the boom. The Phoenix easily forced a passage. De Rosen's 
trenches were filled with water; and the relief of the town deter- 
mined him to abandon the siege. On the 1st of August his army 
decamped, after burning their huts. The siege, one of the most 
memorable in the history of Britain, lasted 105 days, and the 
garrison had been reduced from 7000 to about 3000 effective men. 

On the same day that Londonderry was relieved, lord Mount- 
cashel had been completely routed by the protestants of Enniskillen 
at Newton Butler, and he himself wounded and taken prisoner. 
To add to James's misfortunes, Schomberg, whom the commons 
had presented with 100,000Z., landed with 10,000 men near Dona- 
ghadee, on the coast of Down (August 12). Carrickfergus sur- 
rendered after a short siege, and was treated with great cruelty* 
He then encamped in the neighbourhood of Dundalk, the duke 
of Berwick, James's natural son, retiring on his approach. James, 
having in vain endeavoured to draw him to a battle, closed the 
campaign of 1689 by retiring into winter quarters at Atherdee. 

§4. While these things were passing in Ireland, the English 
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parliament had boon employed on important measiires. The chief 
of these was the Bill o? Bights, the third great charter of English 
liberty, which embodied and confirmed the provisions of the />e- 
daration of Bight,^ and also included a settlement of the crown 
in the manner already related in the preceding chapter.f It reversed 
the attainders of lord Bussell, Algernon Sidney, alderman Cornish, 
and Mrs. Lisle. The exorbitant fines imposed in the preceding 
reign were declared ill^a!, and the money extorted by Jeffreys was 
charged against his estate, with interest All these proceedings 
were unexceptionable ; but the same cannot be said of the reversal 
of the judgment on the perjured Oates, and the granting him a 
pension of 300Z. a year (June 6). 

To the dismay of the whigs, William dissolved the convention 
parliament on February 6, 1690. Halifax was soon after removed 
from oflBce ; and Danby, now marquess of Caermarthen, appointed 
many of his own creatures to the higher offices of state. The new 
pieurliamenty which met in March, comprised many tories. The king 
announced his intention of passing over to Ireland, and a supply 
of 1,200,000Z. was unanimously voted. 

§5. William arrived at Garrickfergus on June 14, 1690, and 
proceeded to Schomberg's head-quarters at Lisburn. His army 
amounted to about 36,000 men, variously composed of English, 
Duiohi Germans, and other foreigners. On his approach the Irish 
army retired to the south bank of the Boyne, which is steep and 
hillyj and had beeu fortified with intrenchments. When James 
joined them therewith 10,000 French troops under Lauzun, his 
whole army amounted to about 30,000 men ; and, though his force 
was thus considerably inferior to that of William, he was induced, 
by the strength of the position, to hazard a battle. On the 30th 
of June both armies were in presence on either bank of the river ; 
and on the following morning (July 1) James drew up his troops 
in two lines, his left being covered by a morass, whilst in his rear 
was the village of Dunmore, and three miles further on the narrow 
pass of Duleek. William, who had been reconnoitring the enemy's 
position, was slightly wounded the day before the action by a 
cannon-ball which grazed his shoulder. He ranged his army in 
three columns. The centre, led by the duke of Schomberg, was 
to ford the river in front of the enemy ; the right, imder count 
Schomberg, his son, was to cross near the bridge of Slane ; while 
William himself headed the passage of the left between the camp 
and the town of Drogheda. The attack was successful at all 
points ; the Irish horse alone made some resistance ; the foot fled 

* Sab Pt n n 287> 

t The Mil of Rights is printed at lenQth in Notos and Illostrations, p. 21. 
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^itliout striking a blow. James parted from his army at the pass of 
Duleek; and made the best of his way to Dublin. This engagement » 
celebrated as the Battle of the Botnb, decided the fate of James, 
though the loss on both sides was small, that of the Irish being 
about 1500, chiefly cavalry, whilst that of William was only 500, 
but among them was the duke of Schomberg. Walker, the brave 
defender of Londonderry, also fell in this engagement. James^ 
having no army left — for the Irish had dispersed themselves in 
the night — abandoned Dublin and hastened to Kinsale, where he 
got on board a French frigate, and arrived at Brest on July 9. 

William arrived in Dublin a few days after his victory, and 
treated the inhabitants with considerable harshness. He then 
marched southwards, took Wexford, Glonmel, Waterfordi Dun- 
cannon, and laid siege to Limerick (August 8-30); but having 
been repulsed in an assault, and the rains setting in, he found it 
necessary to raise the siege, and early in September he left Ireland 
for London. Soon after his departure, Marlborough landed near 
Oork with 5000 men ; and, having received some reinforcements, 
captured that town after a short siege. He next took Kinsale after 
a desperate resistance; and, as the winter was approaching, he 
returned to England, from which he had been absent only five weeks. 

§ 6. Whilst William was in Ireland, a naval engagement took 
place ofif Beachy Head, on the 30th of June, between the combined 
Dutch and English fleets, commanded by admiral Herbert, now 
created earl of Torrington,* and the French fleet under admiral 
Tourville. Torrington, with a policy hardly justifiable, placed the 
Dutch vessels in the van, which in consequence sufiered severely. 
The victory remained with the French ; and Torrington, taking 
the disabled ships in tow, made Sot the Thames. London was filled 
with consternation, as it was expected that the French would saE 
up the river ; but they made little use of their victory. An inva- 
sion at this juncture would probably have been successful, as 
the French had the command of the sea, and might easily have 
disembarked a large army, whilst there were not 10,000 regular 
troops in England ; but they attempted no more than the burning 
of Teignmouth. William was incensed against Torrington on 
account of the losses suffered by the Dutch, and denounced him to 
parliament in the speech with which he opened the autumnal session. 
Torrington was tried by a court-martial at Sheemess, and honou> 
ably acquitted ; but the king deprived him of his command, and 
forbad him his presence. 

* The title became extinct on the death I Bon of sir George Byng. created viscount 
of the first earl in 1716. The present Torrington in 1721. 
Tiscoont Torrington is desoepded from a j 
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In the following year (1691) the campaign in Ireland was brought 
to a close. That country was in a very distracted state. Bodies of 
"Wild Irish, called rapparees, from a species of pike with which they 
committed their massacres, went roaming about the country, and 
hung upon and infested the quarters of the English army, who in 
their turn committed great barbarities. Towards the end of June, 
Ginkell, who commanded the English forces, bombarded and took 
Athlone. It was a masterpiece of audacity* as a large army of Irish^ 
commanded by St. Buth, a Frenchman, lay behind the town, while 
the storming columns had to ford the Shannon, with the water 
breast-high, in order to gain the breach. St. Kuth now took up a 
strong position at Aghrim, where Ginkell did not hesitate to attack 
him. For some time the battle raged with doubtful fury, till, St. 
Buth being killed by a cannon-ball, his army was seized with a 
panic, and fled in disorder towards Limerick (July 12). Ginkell 
sat down before that place on the 25th of August ; and, after a siege 
of six weeks, the Irish, much to the discontent of the French, 
agreed to the very favourable terms which he offered for a general 
pacification. By the chief articles of this treaty, signed October 3, 
and called the Pacification of Limerick, it was agreed that the Irish 
should enjoy the exercise of their religion as in the time of Charles II. ; 
that all included In the capitulation should remain unmolested in 
their estates and possessions ; and that those who wished to retire 
to the continent should be conveyed thither at the expense of the 
goremment) By virtue of this last clause, Sarsfield and about 
12,000 men were conveyed to France, and entered the service of 
Louis XIV. Thus an end was put in every part of the empire to 
the authority of James, who had been de facto king in Ireland more 
than a year and a half after his flight from England. 

As Sancroft, the primate, and six of the bishops still refused to 
take the oath of allegiance, they were deprived of their sees on 
February 1, 1691. Tillotson, dean of St. Paul's, succeeded Sancroft 
as archbishop of Canterbury. 

§ 7. William had spent the greater part of the year in Holland, 
for the purpose of conducting the campaign against Louis XIV* He 
had repaired thither in the middle of January ; and though the wea* 
ther was foggy, and the coast lined with ice, he attempted to land 
in a boat. The steersman lost his way, and the king was obliged to 
pass the night in the boat, covered up with a cloak. The following 
day he succeeded in landing at Goree. The campaign was not 
marked by any important event, except the taking of Mens by 
Louis. William paid a short visit to England in April, and finally 
returned in October to open the parliament. A bill was passed 
for facilitating the executiou of the Pacification of Limerick, though 
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ihBt treaty was not approved of in England. Although William had 
been brought in by the whigs, he was now chiefly supported by the 
tories. He rejected a bill which had passed both houses for making 
the judges independent of the crown; and his reign was now 
sullied by an act of great barbarity — the infamous massacre of 
Glencoe. A pacification had been entered into in August with the 
Scotch Highlanders, and an indemnity offered to all who should 
take the oaths of allegiance to the king and queen i)y the 31st 
of December, 1691. All the Jacobite heads of clam b td complied, 
except the chief of the McDonalds of Giencoe, whodC delay arose 
more from accident than design. He had repaired to Fort William 
on the 3l8t of December, where to his surprise and alarm he found 
nobody who could administer the oath. Colonel Hill, . the com- 
mandant, directed him to Inyerary ; but the season was rigorous, 
the country mountainous and covered with deep snow, so that 
Maclan did not arrive till the 6th of January 1692. After many 
entreaties, sir Colin Campbell, the sheriff of Argyle, consented to 
receive his oath ; but sir John Dalrymple, the master of Stair, 
and secretary for Scotland, who bore a deadly hatred to the 
M' Dona Ids and the Highlanders, took advantage of Maclan's 
negligence to destroy him and his whole clan, having procured from 
William an order for that purpose. 

On the Ist of February, 1692, a body of 120 sdldiers appeared 
in that lonely mountain-glen, which lies near Loch Leven. They 
were commanded by Campbell of Glenlyon ; and as Campbell was 
the uncle of young McDonald's wife, they were welcomed with 
unsuspecting friendship. For nearly a fortnight the troops en- 
loyed free quarters and hospitable entertainment. On the evening 
of the 12th the officers played at cards in the house of Maclan. 
At five o'clock the next morning, lieutenant Lindsay, with a 
party of soldiers, appeared at his door and were instantly ad- 
mitted. They had come in the guise of friendship to act the 
part of assasidns. Maclan was shot m the back as he was rising 
from his bed ; his wife, who had already risen, was stripped, and the 
rings torn from her fingers by the soldiers* teeth. Toung and old 
were murdered without pity ; even some of the women fell in attempt- 
ing to defend their children. About 40 persons were massacred, and 
as many more, chiefly women and children, who had escaped among 
the mountains, perished there of cold and hunger. The massacre 
would have been more complete had lieutenant-colonel Hamilton, 
whom the master of Stair had charged with the execution, arrived 
at the appointed time. The severity of the weather delayed his 
arrival till the following day, and nothing remained for him but to 
complete the inhuman deed by burning the houses, driving off the 
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cattle, and dividing the spoil. By this fortunate delay 150 men 
'were enabled to escape througli the mountain-passeSy which were 
not sufficiently guarded.* 

§ 8. This j^ear (1692) William again embarked for Holland, 
leaving the administration of affairs in England to queen Mary. 
He was not aware of all the danger that threatened his newly 
acquired crown. Intrigues had been formed for the restoration of 
James, and were entered into not only by nonjurors and tories, but 
even by whigs. One of the principal leaders in them was the in- 
constant and treacherous Marlborough, who had induced the prin- 
cess Anne to write a letter to her father, in which she penitently 
asked his forgiveness. Admiral Kussell, commander of the fleet, 
lord Godolphin, and others, were also implicated. Marlborough 
Invited James to invade England, and in some degree pledged him- 
self fbr the conduct of the English army, A large body of Irish 
troops had been conveyed to France in 1690 ; and by the Pacifica- 
tion of Limerick, which allowed a free passage, their number had 
been swelled to nearly 20,000. These were at James's disposal, 
and Louis engaged to add 10,000 French. A camp was formed 
in the Ootentin, near La Hogue; and marshal Bellefonds was 
appointed to command the army of invasion, which was to be 
convoyed by 80 sail of the line. Early in 1692 everything was 
in a state of forwardness, and James had even drawn up his 
manifesto. With his usual infelicity of judgment, its tone was 
impolitic, and disgusted many who might have been prepared to 
serve him. From the general indemnity held out to others he 
excepted not only many noblemen, but even the fishermen who 
had insulted him near Sheerness. The English ministry thought 
that they could not do him a greater injury than to publish the 
document at' full length, accompanied with a biting commentary. 

The government had received some vague information of a plot: 
and the earls of Marlborough, Huntingdon, and Scarsdale were ap- 
prehended and sent to the Tower on the information of one Young, 
a man of infamous character, and actually in Newgate on a charge 
of forgery. As the government suspected Marlborough, they en- 
couraged Young, paid his fine, and released him from prison -, and 
Marlborough was detained some weeks in the Tower, till Young's 
falsehood was discovered, 

* It Is urged in palliation of this bar- i and that tribe, if they can be well die* 

barity that William did not read the war- ! tinguished from the rest of the High- 

raiit, though it was carefully signed by j landers, it will be proper for the vindica- 

bim at top and at bottom, and the contents j tion of public justice to extirpate that set 

of it are too brief and too singular to have of thieves.— W. R." The king never 

keen easily overlooked. It runs as follows: i marked his abhorrence of the deed by 

v^*WiLLiAvB.AsforMacIanofQlencoe I punishing the actors. 
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§ 9. The combined Dutch and -English fleets, consisting of 99 
sail of the line, together with many frigates and fireships, carrying 
6000 guns and about 40,000 men, assembled at St. Helens in May. 
As the fidelity of the admiral himself, as well as of many of his officers, 
was suspected, with good reason, Mary wrote a letter which Rnssell 
was ordered to read to all the officers of the fleet assembled on his 
quarter-deck. In it she stated that she had heard certain reports 
respecting their conduct, but that she regarded them as calumnies, 
and put entire confidence in their loyalty. This politic step was 
Attended with excellent effects. At the same time the militia was 
called out^ and a camp formed between Petersfield and Portsmouth* 

James was waiting at La Hogue for the arrival of admiral Tour- 
ville, who was to bring 44 ships from Brest. About the middle of 
May Tourville*s fleet was descfied off the coast of Dorsetshire^ 
whence it made for La Hogue, where the army of invasion was 
embarking. Bussell also directed his course towards that port; 
and on the 19th of May, the haze having suddenly cleared off, the 
hostile fleets came unexpectedly in sight of each other. Tourville^ 
though much inferior in force, bore down upon the allies, in the 
expectation that several of the English ships would come over to 
his side; but in this he was disappointed. Russell's ship, the 
Britannia, of 100 guns, engaged that of the French admiral, of 104; 
and the battle, which raged from 11 o'clock to about 4, soon 
became general The French admiral's ship was disabled. Towards 
evening, a breeze having sprung up from the east, and the haze 
having cleared a little, the French were descried running on all 
sides, and signal was given to chase ; but the pursuit was arrested 
by the flood-tide and the approach of night. Several of the smaller 
French ships escaped through the race of Aldemey into St. Malo ; 
the larger ones sought refuge at Cherbourg and La Hogue (May 19). 
Altogether 16 French men-of-war, eight of which were three-deckers, 
were sunk or burnt, besides several transports that were cut out of 
the harbour. This victory averted the threatened invasion. After 
this battle queen Mary ordered the royal palace at Greenwich to 
be converted into an hospital for disabled seamen.* 

§ 10. The campaign in Flanders was imfavourable to the arms 
of William. In June, 1692, he lost Namur ; on August 3, he was 
defeated, with great loss, at Steinkirk. Next year he sustained a 
further reverse at Landen, where he was driven by Luxembourg 
from a formidable position. The only important event at sea, in 
1693, was also disastrous to the allies. The Smyrna fleet, con« 
sisting of about 400 English, Dutch, and Hamburg merchantmen, 

* The first stone of the new bnildlng, the present Greenwich Hospital, was not laid 
till 1696 It is now the chief Daval college. 
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was intrusted, after passing Usiiant, to the convoy of a detached 
squadron of 23 English and Dutch men-of-war under sir George 
Booke, while the remainder of the combined fleet returned to Torbay. 
Tourville, with a far superior force, now issued from the bay of 
Lagos ; Booke was obliged to fly, and signalled the merchantmen 
to shift for themselves. About 80 of the latter were captured, as 
well as three Dutch men-of-war; the rest escaped into Spanish 
ports (June 17). 

This disgrace, as well as William's ill success in the Netherlands, 
tended to increase his unpopularity, and to encourage the party of 
James (1694). Bristol, Exeter, and Boston adhered to his cause. 
In the north several considerable bodies of horse were enlisted in 
his name ; and many of the nobility and gentry engaged for them- 
selves, as well as for diflerent towns and counties with which they 
were connected. Sunderland had again veered round, and entered 
into correspondence with James. The treason of Marlborough 
proved more useful to James and more disastrous to his own country* 
Marlborough informed him of an expedition that was fitting out at 
Portsmouth, under the command of the earl of Berkely and general 
Talmash, for an attack upon Brest. Berkely appeared o£f that port 
on the 7th of June, and 900 men were landed in Gamaret Bay ; but 
the French were prepared to receive them, and- they were all slain 
except 100, Talmash himself receiving a mortal wound. Dieppe, 
Havre, Calais, and Dunkirk were afterwards bombarded^ but with- 
out much effect. 

.^ £ 11. As the parliament, which met in November (1694), refused 
to grant supplies except on the passing of a bill for triennial 
parliaments, William, though he had previously refused his assent 
to a similar bill, was now obliged to yield. He had also another 
motive. Mary lay dangerously ill with the small-pox ; and in the 
event of her death, which must naturally shake his influence with 
the nation, William was imwilling to incur any further unpopularity. 
1 he queen died on the 28th of December. In person she was tall 
ftnd,well proportioned, and her countenance, though not regularly 
beautiful, was animated and pleasing. Her manners were afiable. 
She was a submissive wife, but her affections were no less limtted 
than her abilities. Her death made no- change in the government ; 
and William, in accordance with the act for settling the succession 
of the crown, became sole ruler. Tillotson had died shortly before 
the queen (November 22), and was succeeded in the primacy by 
Tenison, bishop of Lincoln. 
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WILLLA.M IIL ALONE, 1694-1702, 

Akns, influenced by Marlborough and his wife, had lived on bad 
terms with her sister and brother-in-law ; but now, at the instance 
of Sunderland, she was induced to send a letter of condolence to 
William, who thought it politic to meet her advances, and even 
presented her with the greater part of Mary's jewels. 

§ 12. The session of 1695 was signalized by the discovery of an 
almost universal corruption in high places. Sir John Trevor, 
speaker of the House of Commons, for taking a bribe of 1000 guineas, 
was ezpeUed the house (March 18). The East India Company had 
distributed upwards of 87,0007. in bribes in order to secure a new 
charter ; of this sum 10,0007. were said to be traced to the king 
himself, 5000Z. to Danby (now duke of Leeds), and further sums 
to other men in power. The commons impeached the duke of 
Leeds ; but the court connived at the escape of his Swiss servant, 
the ozJy person who could establish his guilt) and the case was 
brought to an end by the sudden prorogation of parliament (May 3). 

As the licensing act expired in 1693, the liberty of the press was 
established. An unsuccessful attempt was made to renew it this 
year. But the authors of the abolition were hardly aware of the 
important step they were taking. Their arguments turned solely 
on matters of detail, such as the hardships occasioned to printerSf 
booksellers, etc. ; nor was the measure noticed in any contemporary 
publication. The abolition of the censorship was soon followed by 
the establishment of several newspapers. The London Gazetie was 
the only one previously published. 

This session was also memorable for an excellent statute respect* 
ing the law of treason. " It provides that all persons indicted for 
high treason shall have a copy of their indictment delivered ta 
them five days before their trial, a period extended by a subsequent 
act to ten days, and a copy of tJie panel of jurors two days before 
their trial; that they shall be allowed to have their witnesses 
examined on oath, and to make their defence by counsel It clears 
up any doubt that could be pretended on the statute of Edward 
VI., by requiring two witnesses, either both to the same overt act, 
or the first to one, the second to another overt act of the same 
treason (that is, the same kind of treason), unless the party shall 
voluntarily confess the charge. It limits prosecutions for treason 
to the term of three years, except in the case of an attempted 
assassination of the king. It includes the contested provision for 
the trial of peers by all who have a right to sit and vote in parlia- 
ment. A later statute, 7 Anne, c. 21, which may be mentioned 
here as the complement of the former, has added a peculiar privi- 
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lege to the accused, hardly less material than any of the rest Ten 
days before the trial a list of the witnesses intended to be brought 
for proving the indictment, with their professions and places of 
abode, must be delivered to the prisoner, along with a copy of tho 
indictment. The operation of this clause was suspended till after 
the death of the pretended prince of Wales." * 

After the prorogation of the parliament, William passed over 
to Holland, and distinguished himself this year, in the campaign 
in the Low Countries, by his greatest military feat, the taking 
of Namur In presence of a large force of the enemy (July 2). 
The marshal de Luxembourg was dead, and the French army 
was now conmianded by marshal Yilleroi and marshal Boufflers : 
France was becoming exhausted with the length of the war, and 
Louis was anxious to conclude a peace on any decent terms, whilst 
William's reputation was rising in Europe. His success abroad 
oonfirmed hi» power at home ; for, though the Jacobite party was 
increasing in England, they could hardly hope to succeed without 
the aid of France. 

§ 13. A conspiracy against the throne and life of William was, 
nevertheless, formed and detected early in 1696. The principal 
agent in it was sir Gkorge Barclay, a Scotch officer, who received a 
oommission from James to attempt a general insurrection in his 
&vour. Barclay arrived in London in January, and associated in 
his design one Kookwood, a priest ; Ghamock, formerly a fellow of 
Magdalen collie, Oxford, but now a captain ; ai John Friend, sir 
William Perkins, a captain Porter, and others. Their first scheme 
was to seize William and carry him over to France ; but as this 
seemed impracticable without taking his life, they resolved to 
attack him in the midst of his guards between Tumham Green 
and Brentford, through which places he passed every Saturday 
to hunt in Richmond Park. With this view they procured a 
body of 40 armed men, and fixed the 16th of February for the 
attempt. But the secret was betrayed to the earl of Portland, a 
day or two previously, by captain Fisher, one of the conspirators, 
and his information was soon after oonfirmed by an Irishman ' 
named Prendergast The king having consequently remained at 
home on the 15th, and again on the 22nd, to which day the con- 
^)irators had adjourned the execution of their plot, they were seized 
with alarm ; some of them fled, but others were captured the next 
night in their beds. 

On the following day the king kdd the whole plot before the 
parliament, and both houses responded with a joint address, breath- 
ing the most zealous expressions of duty and affection. A loyal 

* BalLua'a OonttUiUkmta Bitt»nh ^- 221' 
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association was formed in imitation of that in the reign of Elizabeth, 
which was signed the same day by 400 members of the House of 
Commons ; and such members as were absent were required to sign 
it by the 16th of March« or to notify their refusal. The association 
was adopted, with very little alteration, by the House of Lords ; 
and of the whole parliament, only 15 peers and 92 commoners 
refused to add their names. Shortly afterwards an act was passed 
to make the signing of the association imperative on all holders 
of civil or military employments. 

Ghamock, King, sir John Friend, sir Willianr Perkins, and 
luur other conspirators were condemned and executed. On the 
execution of Friend and Perkins^ tho celebrated Jeremy Collier, 
the nonjaring divine, appeared on the scaffold, and publicly 
absolved them (April 3). The trial of sir John Fenwick, implicated 
in a scheme for a Jacobite rising, who had been captured at New 
Bomney while endeavouring to escape to France, did not come 
on till the autumn. While he lay in Newgate he sought to pro- 
cure a pardon by turning evidence^ and accused the duke of 
Shrewsbury, the earls of Bath and Marlborough, lord Godolphin, 
aod admiral Russell, of corresponding and intriguing with king 
James. Though this information is now known to have been correct, 
William refused to listen to it. As only one witness could be 
produced against Fenwick, while the law required two in cases of 
high treason, admiral Busscll, to his lasting disgrace, brought in 
a bill of attainder against him, which was passed after consider- 
able opposition. Fenwick was beheaded on Tower Hill, on January 
28, 1697. 

§ 14. During the campaign of 1696 the French remained on the 
defensive ; nor did anything of importance take place at sea. All 
parties were looking forward to a peace ; and on the 9th of May a 
conferenco was opened between the belligerent powers, on the 
mediation of the king of Sweden, at Ryswick, a village between 
Delft and the Hague. William had as usual gone over to HollandL 
All that he desired was to fix a barrier to the French power in 
Flinders, and to procure from Louis the acknowledgment of his 
title to the English throne ; but the negociations were protracted by 
the emperor of Grermany and the king of Spain, who were desirous 
of continuing the war. William, therefore, while the hostile armies 
lay opposed to each other near Brussels, caused a separate negocia^ 
tion to be opened in July between the earl of Portland on his part 
and marshal Boufflers on that of Louis. 

The taking of Carthagena, in America, by a French squadron, and 
the capture of Barcelona by a French army, inclined the Six&niards 
to come to terms with Louia, and the Paacx of Byswick was 
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signed on September 10, 1697. Louis resigned sevend of his con- 
quests, and recognized William as king of England.' The peace of 
Kyswick seems to have been necessary in consequence of the defec- 
tion of the duke of Savoy^ and of the bad state of public credit in 
England; but William foresaw that it could be no more than a 
sort of armistice, and that a fresh struggle must soon take place on 
the subject of the Spanish succession. 

§ 15, The parliament, which met «oon after the peace of Ryswick^ 
voted that the army should be reduced to 7000 men, and they were 
with difficulty persuaded to allow it to remain at 10,000 ; at the 
same time they granted the king the large sum of 700,000Z. for the 
civil list.* William was exceedingly annoyed at the vote for reducing 
the army ; and, before he repaired to Holland in the spring (1698), 
he ventured to leave sealed orders that the army should be 
raised to 16,000 men, which his ministers refused to obey. 
During his residence in Holland he negociated a treaty respecting 
the Spanish succession. Charles II. of Spain was now supposed 
to be at the point of death ; and as he left no heirs within the 
kingdom, the question of his succession threatened to disturb 
the peace of Europe. Philip IV. of Spain had had three chil- 
dren: one son, Charles II., and two daughters — the elder, Maria 
Theresa, was married to Louis XIV. of France, and the younger, 
Miirgaret Theresa, to the emperor Leopold I. Maria Theresa had 
renounced her pretensions to the Spanish succession on her marriage 
with the king of France. The younger sister, Margaret Theresa, 
made a similar renunciation on her marriage with Leopold; and 
their only child, a daughter, married to Maximilian Emanuel, 
elector of Bavaria, followed their example. France and Bavaria 
maintained that these princesses had no power to renounce the 
claims of their posterity; Louis XIV. therefore demanded the 
Spanish throne for his son the dauphin, and the elector of Bavaria 
for his son the electoral prince. A third claimant was the emperor 
Leopold, who by a second marriage had two sons, Joseph king of 
the Komans, and the archduke Charles. Leopold claimed the 
succession as the son of Maria Anne, daughter of Philip III., but 
waived his claim in favour of the archduke Charles.t 

William would have been content to gratify France, by conceding 
part of the Spanish dominions; and Louis was, or pretended to 
be, better satisfied with this partial inheritance than to have to 
fight for the whole. A treaty for the partition of Spain was ac- 
cordingly negociated in the summer at Loo, and signed on the 1st 

* They bad resolved, in March, 1689, | f The genealogfcal table in the follow- 
that the fixed reyeniie of the crown should ing page exhibits the relationship of the 
be 1,200,0002. I different claimants'. 
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of October ; according to which, on the death of Charles II., the 
dauphin was to be put in possession of Naples and Sicily, the ports 
on the Tuscan shore, and the marquisate of Final, in Italy ; while 
on the Spanish frontier he was to have all the territory on the 
French side of the Pyrenees, and of the mountains of Navarre, 
Alava, and Biscay. The son of the elector of Bavaria was to in- 
herit Spain, the Netherlands, and the Indies ; and Milan was to be 
assigned to the archduke Charles, second son of the emperor. It 
was intended to keep this treaty a profound secret from the king of 
Spain, but it came to his ears and naturally roused his indignation. 
Anxious to preserve the integrity of the empire, he drew up a 
will appointing the electoral prince of Bavaria his universal heir, 
according to the previous disposition of Philip IV. But Charles 
unexpectedly recovered ; and both the treaty and the will were de- 
feated by the demise of the electoral prince at Brussels (February 
8, 1699). 

§ 16. The newparliament, which assembled on December 6,1698, 
exhibited strong symptoms of discontent. It insisted on the rediic^ 
tion of the army to 7000 men, and also voted that they should be 
natives of the British dominions. This involved the dismissal of 
the Dutch guards, the severest mortification which William had 
ever experienced. On this occasion he even condescended to send 
a message to the commons by lord Ranelagh, entreating them as 
a personal favour that his guards might be retained ; and when 
they refused to comply, he burst into a violent passion, and threat- 
ened to abandon the kingdom. All the debates of the commons 
continued hostile to the king. In the last session they had ap- 
pointed commissioners to inquire into the grants of forfeited estates 
in Ireland ; and the report being now brought in, it appeared that 
no fewer l^an 3921 persons had been outlawed in that country 
since February, 1689, and that more than 1,060,000 acres of 
land had been declared forfeited, the annual rent of which was 
computed at 211,623Z. It also appeared that large grants of 
these lands had been made to foreigners, as Eeppel,* Bentinck, 
CKnkell, and Ruvigny, who had also obtained peerages in one of 
the two kingdoms. But the most obnoxious of all was the grant 
of king James's private estates, containing 95,000 acres and 
vsAued at 25,995Z. per annum, to William's mistress, Elizabeth 
Yilliers, now countess of Orkney. The commons resolved unani- 
mously that all these forfeitures should be applied to the public 
use ; and they even added that the grants which had been made 

* Eeppel was created earl of Albemarle l of Portland, as already related (see p. 3) ; 
In 1697, and was the ancestor of the Ginkell, earl of Athlone ; and Ruvigny, 
pxeoent earL Bentinck was created earl | earl of Qalway. 
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of them were a reflection upon the king's honour (January 18, 1700), 
To secure the king's assent, the bill for the resumption of these 
forfeitures was tacked to the bill of supply. Several amendments 
were proposed and carried in the lords, and angry conferences 
ensued between the two houses. The commons threatened to 
impeach the earls of Portland and Albemarle, and resolved to 
address the king that no foreigners, except prince George of Den- 
mark, should be admitted to the royal councils. William began 
to be alarmed, and sent a private message to his friends in the 
lords to withdraw their opposition. The bill having passed in its 
original state, the king came to the house, gave his assent to it, 
and then suddenly prorogued the parliament without any speech 
(April 11). 

§ 17. The rapid decline of the king of Spain's health hastened 
the conclusion of a second treaty of partition, which was signed at 
London on the 21st February, and at the Hague on the 14th of 
March, 1700. William had spent great part of the preceding sum- 
mer and autumn at Loo In nogociaiing the treaty, as he and the 
States were desirous of bringing the emperor into their views ; but in 
October Leopold formally rejected any partition whatever. By this 
new treaty the share formerly allotted to the electoral prince was to be 
transferred to the archduke Charles, and Milan was to be added to 
the dauphin's portion, with power to exchange it for Lorraine. To 
prevent the union of the imperial crown with that of Spain, it was 
provided that the king of the Bomans should not succeed to the 
Spanish kingdom in case of the archduke's death; and a like pro- 
vision was made with regard to the king of France and the dauphin. 

The long-expected death of Charles 11. of Spain, which followed 
on the first of November, soon discovered how fruitless had been 
all the pains bestowed on the partition treaties. The pride of the 
Spanish nation was naturally wounded by the treaty, and Charles 
especially was grievously ofifended by it. The French ambassador 
availed himself of this feeling to persuade Charles to make another 
will, in favour of Philip, duke of Anjou, the second son of the 
dauphin ; nor did Lewis hesitate to accept this magnificent bequest 
to his grandson. In case of his refusal, the Spanish throne was 
to be tendered to the archduke Charles. William found it prudent 
to acquiesce in the new arrangement, and ultimately acknowledged 
the title of the duke of Anjou. 

§ 18. In the last year or two there had been several changes 
in the ministry. The king trimmed between whigs and tories 
vith a dexterity which rendered it difficult to say to which he 
most inclined. In this year the tory earl of Rochester was appointed 
to the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland. A cabinet council, that is, a 
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select body of ministers with whom the king exclusively consulted, 
and who prepared and digested the measures which were subse* 
quently laid before the general body of the privy council rather 
as a matter of form than of necessity, was now regularly established. 
Traces of a cabinet first .begin to appear under Charles I., and 
become more frequent under Charles II.; but it was not till the 
reign of William that it became the regular mode of government. 
In earlier times the sovereign was accustomed to consult the whole 
body of the privy council, and was guided by the opinion of the 
majority. The cabinet, therefore, was a sort of silent revolution 
which crept in unobserved, and has never been recognized by the 
constitution. 

§ 19. In the newparliament which assembled in February, 1701, the 
tories had the majority, and Robert Harley, one of their leaders, 
was chosen speaker. As the death of the duke of Gloucester! 
the only survivor of Anne's large family, which happened in the 
preceding July at the age of 11, left the succession of the crown 
unprovided for after the demise of William and Anne, it became 
necessary to make a new settlement, and the king recommended 
the subject to the consideration of parliament. The next in 
blood, after the children of James II., was the duchess of Savoy, 
daughter of Henrietta, duchess of Orleans, and then the family 
of the elector palatine, all of whom, however, had abjured the 
reformed faith, with the exception of his daughter Sophia, married 
to the elector of Hanover; to her, therefore, as papists were 
excluded from the succession by act of parliament, it became 
necessary to revert. Nor was William averse to this arrangement. 
As he was desirous of securing the accession of the elector ot 
Hanover to the grand alliance he was then meditating, Sophia 
and the heirs of her body, being protestants, were declared next 
in succession to the king, after the princess of Denmark and their 
respective heirs. The act to settle the protestant succession was 
passed in the summer of 1701. 

The commons took advantage of this settlement to supply some 
deficiencies in the Bill of Rights, and therefore this act (12 and 13 
William III. c. 2) became a most important one, and put as it were 
the seal to the English constitution. The tory government showed 
themselves on this occasion no less the friends of liberty than the 
whigs, and moved and carried certain resolutions as preliminary 
to the settlement of the succession, to the following effect : That 
whoever should hereafter come to the throne should join in com- 
munion with the church of England, as by law established ; that 
in case of the crown devolving on a foreigner, the nation shall not 
be obliged to enter into any foreign war without the consent of 
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parliament ; that no future sovereign shall leave Great Britain or 
Ireland without consent of parliament : that all matters cognizable 
in the privy council shall he transacted there, and all resolutions 
taken be signed by such of the privy council as shall consent to 
them ; that none but a person bom of English parents shall be 
capable of holding office under the crown, or receiving a grant from 
it, or being a member of parliament ; that no person m the service 
of the crown, or receiving a pension, shall be capable of sitting 
in the House of Commons; that the commissions of the judges 
shall be irrevocable so long as they conduct themselves properly 
(" quamdiu se bene gesserint "), but that they may be removed on 
an address of both houses ; and that no pardon under the great seal 
shall be pleadable to an impeachment of the conmions. 

These provisions, and especially the last two, were highly im- 
portant safeguards to the liberty and welfare of the country. That 
respecting placemen sitting in parliament was repealed in 1706 ; 
but it was provided at the same time that any member of the 
lower house accepting office should vacate his seat, and again offer 
himself to his constituents ; and that no person holding any office 
created since October 25, 1705, should be eligible at all. The 
obligation on privy coimcillors to sign their names to the resolu- 
tions they approved was also abrogated. The article respecting the 
sovereign leaving the United Kingdom was repealed soon after the 
accession of George I., and that respecting the privy council by Anne. 

§ 20. Both houses of parliament expressed the highest disappro- 
bation of the partition treaties, to which they ascribed the will of 
Charles II. in favour of the duke of Anjou. The commons addressed 
the king to remove the earl of Portland, the earl of Orford,* lord 
Halifax,! and lord Somerslj: from his presence and coimcils for 
ever, and ordered them to be impeached at the bar of the lords, on 
account of the steps they had taken in promoting the partition 
treaties, as well as for other alleged illegal practices. But as an 
irreconcilable difference sprang up between the two houses as to 
the mode of proceeding, and the commons refused to appear on the 
day appointed by the peers, the impeached ministers were acquitted 
(June, 1701). 



* The earl of Orford was admiral Bns- 
seU, who received this title in 1697. It 
became extinct upon his death in 1727, 
bat was revived in 1742 in favour of the 
celebrated sir Robert Walpole. 
• t This lord Halifax was Charles Mon- 
tague, a grandson of the first earl of 
Manchester, and was created lord Halifax 
in 1700, and earl of Halifax in 1714. He 
wa3 of a different family from the cele- 



brated George Savile, marquess of Haliihx, 
who died in 1606, and was succeeded in 
the title by his son, who died in 1700, 
when the title became extinct. 

X Somers was lord chancellor, and had 
been dismissed from offtoe in the prevlona 
year (1700") in cousequence of the attacks 
made upon him in parliament. The 
present earl Somers is a descendant of th« 
eldest sister of the cbanceUos 
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Althougli William had acknowledged the new king of Spain, he 
was by no means satisfied with that arrangement, especially as it 
proved so distasteful to his subjects. During the summer, which 
he spent in Holland, negociations had been going on between him 
and D'Avaux, the French ambassador; but when these utterly 
failed, William, about the beginning of August, 1700, set on foot 
a treaty witli the emperor, who had already commenced the Wab 
OF THE Spanish Succession by attacking the French in Italy. 
William, however, would engage himself no further than for the 
recovery of Flanders and the Milanese, the former as a barrier to 
HoUand, the latter as a barrier to the empire. He likewise stipu- 
lated that England and Holland should retain whatever conquests 
they might make in both the Indies. On these conditions a treaty 
was signed (September 7th, 1701) between the emperor, England, 
and the States, which afterwards obtained the name of the Grand 
Alliance. 

On the 6th of September king James II. expired at St. Germains. 
Ever since the peace of Kyswick, which extinguished his hopes of 
regaining the English crown, he had abandoned himself to all the 
austerities of his temper and his religion ; and some time before 
his decease he had fallen into a kind of lethargy. Louis paid him 
a visit as he lay on his deathbed, and in the presence of his attend- 
ants, whom he would not suffer to withdraw, and who wept at 
once for joy and grief, he declared his intention of acknowledging 
James Francis Edward, son of James II., as king of Great Britain and 
Ireland. He viated the young prince in state, addressed him 
by the title of majesty, and caused him to be acknowledged by 
the French court and nation. William immediately remonstrated 
against these proceedings, as infringing the treaty of Byswick; 
dismissed the French ambassador and recalled his own ; while both 
sides began to make preparations for war. The French took 
possession of the towns on the Bhine ; the Dutch entered Juliers 
in force ; and William arranged with the States a campaign for the 
ensuing spring: but, notwithstanding the pressing solicitations of 
the emperor, he would not declare war till he had assured himself 
of the support of the English parliament ; and he left Holland in 
November for the purpose of opening that assembly. 

The new parliament, chiefly composed of whigs, met in Decem- 
ber, when Harley was again elected to the chair. The commons, 
in their address to the king on his speech, warmly conveyed their 
approbation of the course he had pursued with regard to France, 
and expressed a hope that no peace would be concluded till Louis 
had atoned for acknowledging the Pretender. A bill was brought 
in and passed for the attainder of that prince, and another for his 
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abjuration by all personB holding employments in church or state ; 
ami the commons voted 40,000 men to act with the allies, and a 
like number of seamen for the fleet In the midst of these prepara- 
tions William met with an accident which, in his rapidly declining 
state of health, proved fatal On the 21st of February, 1702, while 
riding in the park of Hampton Court, his horse fell with him, and 
he broke his collar-bone. It was at first anticipated that the Acci- 
dent would not be attended with any dangerous consequences, and 
on the 28th he was declared convalescent. But on the 2nd of 
March symptoms appeared which precluded all hope of recovery ; 
and on Sunday, the 8th, he expired, at the early age of 51, after 
receiving the sacrament &om the archbishop of Canterbury, 



KOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



AN ACT FOR DECLARING THE 
RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES OF THE 
SUBJECT, AND SETTLING THE 
SUCCESSION OP THE ^ROWN 
<168»). 

Whereas the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and GommonB, assembled at West- 
minster, lawfully, fully, and freely repre- 
senting all the estates of the people of 
this realm, did, npon the 13th day of 
February, in the year of oor Lord 168{;, 
present unto their majesties, then called 
and known by the names and style of 
William and Mary, prince and princess of 
Otange, being present in their proper 
persons, a certain declaration in writing, 
made by the said Lords and Commons, in 
the words following; via. — 

Whereas the late king James II., by 
the assistance of divers evil counsellors, 
judges, and ministers employed by him, 
did endeavour to subvert and extirpate 
the protestant religion, and the laws and 
liberties of this kingdom :~ 

1. By assuming and exercising a power 
of dispensing with and suspending of 
laws, and the execution of laws, without 
consent of parliament. 

2. By committing and prosecuting 
divers worthy prelates, for humbly peti- 
tioning to be excused firom concurring to 
tiie said assumed power. 

3. By issuing and causing to be executed 
a commission under the great seal for 
erecting a court called the court of Com- 
missioners for Ecclesiastical Causes. 

4.* By l«vyiug money fur and to the use 



of th« crown, by pretence of prerogative, 
for other time, and in other manner, than 
the same was granted by parliament. 

6. By raising and keeping a sUnding 
army within this kingdom in time of 
peace, without consent of parliament, and 
quartering soldiers contrary to law. 

6. By causing several good sut^Jects, 
being protestants, to be disarmed, at the 
same time when papists were both armed 
and employed, contrary to law. 

I, By viol&ting the freedom of election 
of members to serve in parliament. 

8. By prosecutions in the court of 
King's Bench for matters and causes cog- 
nirable only in parliament ; and by divers 
other arbitrary and illegal courses. 

9. And whereas of late years partial, 
corrupt, and unqualified persons have 
been returned and served on Juries in 
trials, and particularly divers jurors in 
trials for high treason, which were not 
freeholders. ^ 

10. And excessive bail hath been re> 
quired of persons committed in criminal 
cases, to elude the benefit of the laws 
made fi>r the liberty of the subjects. 

II. And excessive fines have been im- 
posed ; and illegal and cruel punishments 
inflicted. 

12. And several grants and promises 
made of fines and forfeitures, befbre any 
conviction or judgment against the per- 
sons upon whom the same were to be 
levied. 

All which are utterly and directly ooo- 
trary to the known laws and statutes, and 
freedom of this realm. 
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And whereas the said late king James 
n. having abdicated the government, and 
the throne being thereb/ vacant, his high- 
ness the prince of Orange (whom it hath 
pleased Almighty God to make the 
glorious instrument of delivering this 
kingdom from popery and arbitrary 
power) did (by the advice of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and divers princi- 
pal persons of the Commons) cause letters 
to be written to the Xiords Spiritual and 
Temporal, being protestants; and other 
setters to the several counties, cities, 
nniversities, boroughs, and cinque ports, 
for the choosing of such persons to repre- 
sent them as were of right to be sent to 
parliament, to meet and sit at West- 
minster upon the 22nd of January, in 
this year 168f , in order to such an estab- 
lishment as that their religion, laws, and 
liberties might not again be in danger of 
being subverted; upon which letters 
elections have been already made. 

And thereupon the said Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Ck>mmons, pursuant 
to their respective letters and elections, 
being now assembled in a full and free 
representation of tins nation, taking into 
their most serious consideration the best 
means for attaining the ends aforesaid, do 
in the first place (as their ancestors in 
like case have usually done), for the 
vindicating and asserting their ancient 
rights and liberties, declare :<~ 

1. That the pretended power of sus- 
pending of laws, or the execution of laws, 
by regal authority, without consent of 
parliament, is illegal. 

2. That the pretended power of dis- 
pensing with laws, or the execution of 
laws, by regal authority, as it hath been 
assumed and exercised of late, is illegal. 

3. That the commission for erecting 
the late court of Commissioners for Ec- 
clesiastical Causes, and all other commis- 
sions and courts of like nature, are illegal 
and pernicious. 

4. That levying money for or to the use 
of the crown, by pretence and prerogative, 
without grant of parliament, for longer 
time or in other manner than the same is 
or shall be granted, is illegal. 

6. That it is the right of the sul^ects to 
petition the king, and all commitments 
and prosecutions for such petitioning are 
illegal. 

6. That the raising or keeping a stand- 
ing army within the kingdom in time of 



peace, unless it be with consent of parlia- 
ment, is against law. 

I. That the subjects which are protes- 
tants may have aims for their defence 
suitable to their conditions, and as allowed 
by law. 

8. That election of members of parlia- 
ment ought to be free. 

9. That the fhsedom of speech, and 
debates or proceedings in parliament, 
ought not to be impeached or questioned 
in any court or place out of parliament. 

10. That excessive bail ought not to be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments in- 
fiicted. 

II. That jurors ought to be duly Im- 
panelled and returned, and Jurors which 
pass upon men in trials for high treason 
ought to be freeholders. 

12. That all grants and promises of 
fines and forfeitures of particular persons 
before conviction are illegal and void. 

13. And that for redress of all grlev- 
a nces, and for the amending, strengthen- 
ing, and preserving of the laws, parlia- 
ment ought to be held frequently. 

And they do claim, defnand, and Insist 
upon all and singular the premises, as 
their undoubted rights and liberties ; and 
that no declarations. Judgments, doings, 
or proceedings, to the prejudice of the 
people in any of the said premises, ought 
in any wise to be drawn heieafber into 
consequence or example : 

To which demand of their rights they are 
particularly encouraged by the declaration 
of his highness the prince of Orange, as 
being the only means for obtaining a full 
redress and remedy ther^n : 

Having therefore an entire confidence 
that his said highness the prince of 
Orange will perfect the deliverance so far 
advanced by him, and will still preserve 
them from the violation of their rights, 
which they have here asserted, and from 
all other attempts upon their religion, 
rights, and liberties: 

II. The said Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, assembled at West- 
minster, do resolve, that William and 
Mary, prince and princess of Orange, be, 
and be declared, king and queen of Eng- 
land, France, and Ireland, and the do- 
minions thereunto belonging, to hold tho 
crown and royal dignity of the said king- 
doms and dominions to them the said 
prince and princess during their lives. 
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and the life of the sarrivor ol them \ and 
that the sole and full exercise of the regal 
power be only in and execated hy the 
aaid prince of Orange, in the names of the 
said prince and princess, daring their 
Joint lives; and after their deceases, the 
said crown and royal dignity of the said 
kingdoms and dominions to be left to the 
heirs ot the body of the said princess ; and 
for default of such issue to the princess 
Anne of Denmark and the heirs of her 
body ; and for default of such issue to the 
heirs of the body of the said prince of 
Orange. And the Lord? Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, do pray the 
said prince and princess to accept the 
same accordingly. 

m. And that Che oaths hereafter men- 
tioned be taken by all persons of whom 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
might be required by law, instead of 
them ; and that the said oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy be abrogated. 

I, A. B., do sincerely promise and 
swear that I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to their m^esties king William 
and queen Mary : So help me Qod. 

I, A. B., do swear that I do from my 
heart abhor, detest, and al^Jure as impious 
and heretical, that damnable doctrine and 
position that princes excommunicated or 
deprived by the pope, or any authority of 
the see of Rome, may be deposed or mur- 
dered by their suttjects, or any other 
whatsoever. And I do declare that no 
foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or 
potentate hath, or ought to have, any 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre- 
eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or 
spiritual, within this realm : So help me 
God. 

IV. Upon which their said majesties 
did accept the crown and royal dignity of 
the kingdoms of England, France^ and 
Ireland, and the dominions thereunto be- 
longing, according to the resolution and 
desire of the said Lords and Commons 
contained in the said declaration. 

V. And thereupon their majesties were 
pleased that the said Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, being the two 
houses of parliament, should continue to 
sit, and with their majesties' royal con- 
currence make effectual provision for the 
settlement of the religion, laws, and 
liberties of this kingdom, so that the 
same for the future might not be in 
ianger again of being subverted} to 



which the said Lords Spiritnal and Tem* 
poral, and Commons, did agree and pro- 
ceed to act accordingly. 

y I. Mow, in pursuance of the premises, 
the said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in parliament assembled, 
for the ratifying, conflmxing, and estab- 
lishing the said declaration, and the 
article, clauses, matters, and thingi 
therein contained, by the force of a law 
made in due form by authority of parlia- 
ment, do pray that it may be declared 
and enacted, that alland singular the rights 
and liberties asserted and dalmed in the 
said declaration are the true, ancient, and 
indubitable rights and liberties of the 
people of this kingdom, said so shall be 
esteemed, allowed, adjudged, deemed, and 
taken to be, and that all and every the 
particulars albresaid shall be firmly and 
strictly holden and observed, as they are 
expressed in the said declaration ; and all 
oflBoers and mfniiitiwii whatsoever shall 
serve their nujestles and their sncoessors 
according to the same in all times to 
come. 

YIL And the said Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, seriously con- 
sidering how it hath pleased Almighty 
God, in His marvellous providence and 
mercifU goodness to this nation, to pra- 
vide and preserve their said mtajestiee* 
royal persons most happily to reign over 
us upon the throne of their ancestors, for 
which they render unto Him from the 
bottom of their hearts their humblest 
thanks and praises, do truly, firmly, as- 
suredly, and in the sincerity of their 
hearts, think, and do hereby recognise, 
acknowledge, and declare, that king 
James II. having abdicated the govern- 
ment, and their majesties having accepted 
the crown and royal dignity as aforesaid, 
their said mi^esties did become, were, are, 
and of right ought to be, by the laws of 
this realm, our sovereign liege lord and 
lady, king and queen of England, France, 
and Ireland, and tfie dominions thereunto 
belonging, in and to whose princely per- 
sons the royal state, crown, and dignity 
of the said realms, with all honours, 
styles, titles, regalities, prerogatives, 
powers, Jurisdictions, and authorities to 
the same belonging and appertaining, 
are most fully, rightfully, and entirely 
invested and incorporated, united and 
annexed. 

VIII. And for preventing aU questiooi 
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and divisions in this realm, by reason of 
any pretended titles to the crown, and for 
preserving a certainty in the succession 
thereof, in and upon which the unity, 
peace, tranquillity, and safety of this 
nation doth, under God, wholly consist 
and depend, the said Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, do beseech their 
majesties that it may be enacted, estab- 
lished, and declared, that the crown and 
regal government of the said kingdoms 
and dominions, with all and singular the 
premises thereunto belonging and apper- 
taining, shall be and continue to their 
said majesties, and the survivor of them, 
during their lives, and the life of the 
survivor of them. And that the entire, 
perfect, and full exercise of the regal 
power and government be only in and 
executed by his nu^jesty, in the names of 
both their majesties during their Joint 
lives; and after their deceases the said 
crown and premises shall be and remain 
to the heirs of the body of her majesty ; 
and for defSeiult of such issue, to her royal 
highness the princess Anne of Denmark 
and the heirs of her body ; and for default 
of sudi tHue, to the heirs of the body of 
his said majesty : And thereunto the said 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons, do, in the name of all the people 
aforesaid, most humbly and fedthftilly 
submit themselves, their heirs and pos- 
terities f6r ever; and do faithfully pro- 
mise that they wiU stand to, maintain, 
and defend their said majesties, and also 
the limitation and succession of the 
crown herein specified and contained, to 
the utmost of their powers, with their 
lives and estates, against all persons 
whatsoever that shall attempt anything 
to the contrary. 

IX. And whereas it hath been found by 
experience that it is inconsistent with the 
safety and welfare of this protestant king- 
dom to be governed by a popish prince, 
or by any king or queen marrying a 
papist , the said Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, do fiirUier pray that 
H may be enacted, that all and every per- 
son and persons that is, are, or shall be 
reconciled to, or shall hold communion 
witii, the see or church of Borne, or shall 
profess the popish religion, or shall marry 
a papist, shall be excluded, and be for 
ever inoapable to inherit, possess, <nr enjoy 
the crown and government of this realm, 
and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto 



belonging, or any part of the same, or to 
have, use, or exercise any regal power, 
authority, or Jurisdiction within the same ; 
and in all and every such case or cases 
the people of these realms shall be and 
are hereby absolved of tiieir allegiance ; 
and the said crown and government shall 
from time to time descend to, and be en- 
Joyed by, such person or persons, being 
protestants, as should have inherited and 
eojoyed the same in case the said person 
or persons so reconciled, holding com- 
munion, or professing, or marrying as 
aforesaid, were naturally dead. 

X. And that every king and queen of 
this realm who at any time hereafter shall 
come to and succeed in the imperial 
crown of this kingdom shall, on the first 
day of the meeting of the first parliament 
next after his or her coming to the crown, 
sitting in his or her throne in the House 
of Peers, in the presence of the Lords and 
Commons therein assembled, or at his or 
her coronation, before such person or 
persons who shall administer the corona- 
tion oath to him or her, at the time of his 
or her taking the said oath (which shall 
first happen), make, subscribe, and audibly 
repeat the declaration mentioned in the 
statute made in the 13th year of the reign 
of king Charles II., Intituled, "An Act for 
the more effectual preserving the King's 
Person and Qovemment, by disabling 
Papists firom sitting in either House of 
Parliament." But if it shall happen that 
such king or queen, upon his or her suc- 
cession to the crown of this realm, shall 
be under the age of twelve years, then 
every such king or queen shall make, 
subscribe, and audibly repeat the said 
declaration at his or her coronation, or 
the first day of meeting of the first par- 
liament as aforesaid, which shall first 
happen, after such king or queen shall 
have attained the said age of twelve 
years. 

XL All which their majesties are con- 
tented and pleased shall be declared, 
enacted, and established by authority of 
this present parliament, and shall stand, 
remain, and be the law of this realm for 
ever; and the same are by their said 
majesties, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, in parliament as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the 
same, declar^sd, enacted, or established 
accordingly. 
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XII. And be it farther declared and 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
from and after this present session of 
parliament no dispensation by non o&- 
stante of or to any statute, or any part 
thereof, shall be allowed, but that the 
same shall be held void and of no effect, 
except a dispensation be allowed of in 
such statute, and except in such cases as 
shall be specially provided tor Ij one or 



more bill orbills to be passed during this 
present session of parliament. 

XIII. Provided that no charter, or 
grant, or pardon granted before the 23rd 
day of October, in the year of our Lord 
1689, shall be any ways impeached or in- 
validated by this act, but that the same 
shall be and remain of the same force and 
effect in law, and no other than as if this 
act had never been made. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

QUEEN ANNE, h, A.D. 1665 ; r. 1702-1714. 

§ 1. Accession and coronation of Anne. Influence of lord and lady Marl- 
borough. Campaign of 1702. Success at Vigo. § 2. Marlborough 
made a duke. His intrigues. State of parties. § 3. Campaigns of 
1703 and 1704. Battle of Blenheim. Taking of Gibraltar. §4. Cam- 
paigns of 1705 and 1706. Battle of Ramillies. § 5. Union with 
Scotland. § 6. Campaigns of 1707, 1708, and 1709. Battles of 
Oudenarde and Malplaquet. § 7. Decline of Marlborough's influence. 
§ 8. Trial of Dr. Sacheverell. Change of ministry. Character of the 
times. § 9. New parliament. Harley stabbed. Becomes lord treasurer 
and earl of Oxford. Act against occasional conformity, and Schism Act. 
§ 10. Marlborough accused of peculation, and censured by the commons. 
Proceedings in Flanders. The duke of Ormond withdraws the English 
forces from the allies. § 11. Treaty of Utrecht. § 12. Manoeuvres of 
the Jacobites and Hanoverians. § 13. Rupture between Oxford and 
Bolingbroke. Oxford dismissed. The duke of Shrewsbury appointed 
treasurer. Death and character of the queen. 

§ 1. On the demise of William, Anne, princess of Denmark, imme- 
diately ascended the throne by virtue of the act of 1689, and was 
proclaimed on the 8th of March, 1702. On the 12th of April the 
late king was privately interred, and on the 23rd the queen was 
crowned in Westminster Abbey. Somers, Halifax, and other whig 
leaders, were not admitted to the privy council ; the marquess 
of Norraanby * was made privy seal (April 21) ; lord Godolphin, lord 

death of his son in 1192. The present 
marquess of Normanby belongs to a differ- 
ent fjfunily. 



* John SheflBeld, marquess of Nor- 
manby, was created duke of Buckingham 
in 1762. The title became extinct on tlie 
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high treasurer (May 12) ; the earl of Nottingham and sir Charles 
Hedges, principal secretaries of state (May 2). Marlborough, who 
had been the faithful friend of Anne when she was of little account 
with the nation, received the most substantial marks of her favour. 
He was made a knight of the garter, and captain-general of all the 
queen's forces ; and, towards the end of March, he had proceeded to 
Holland in the character of extraordinary ambassador. Anne was 
entirely governed by lady Marlborough, who ruled her through the 
ascendency which a strong mind naturally exercises over a weak 
one. In their confidential intercourse all titles and ceremony were 
dropped: Anne became Mrs. Morley, and lady Marlborough Mrs. 
Freeman — ^a name that expressed the character of her influence. 
Prince George of Denmark, who was even weaker than his consort 
the queen, yielded >7ithout a struggle to all these arrangements; 
and Marlborough and his wife might almost be regarded as the 
sovereigns of England. 

Soon after her accession, Anne had notified to her allies abroad 
her determination to pursue the policy of the late king ; and when 
Marlborough returned from his embassy, war was at his instance 
declared against France and Spain (May 4). In July Marlborough 
assumed the command of the allied army in Flanders ; and, though 
he was disappointed in bringing the enemy to a general engagement^ 
he finished the campaign with reputation by reducing Venloo, Buro- 
monde^ and the citadel of Li^ge, by which he obtained the command 
of the Mouse. 

In Italy and Germany the campaign was not marked by any im- 
portant event. At sea the English and Dutch combined fleets 
under sir George Rooke, with 12,000 troops on board commanded 
by the duke of Ormond, after making an unsuccessful attempt upon 
Cadiz, proceeded to Vigo, where the Spanish galleons had just 
arrived under convoy of 80 French men-of-war. The allies suc- 
ceeded in capturing six vessels; 13 were sunk or burnt. All the 
galleons were either taken or destroyed ; and though the greatest 
part of the treasure had been carried off, yet the English and Dutch 
obtained a large booty (October 12). In the same summer admiral 
Benbow, commander of the Emglish fleet in the West Indies, dis- 
played the most distinguished valour, in sustaining five days, when 
deserted by several of his captains, a fight against a French flest 
of much superior force (August 24). His own ship was reduced to 
a mere wreck ; he was wounded in the arm and face, and had his leg 
shot away ; but he contrived to get into Kingston^ Jamaica, where 
he died soon after of his wounds (November 4). He had ordered 
four of his captains to be tried by a court-martial, two of whom were 
condemned and shot ; one was cashiered^ and another died previously 
to his trial (October 8). 
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§ 2. The new paxllament met (October 20) ; and a committee of 
the commons presented Marlborough, who had now retmned to 
England, with the thanks of the house. The queen created him a 
duke, and settled on him for life a pension of 50002. a year, payable 
out of the revenue of the post-office. She likewise desired the 
commons to settle the pension for ever on the heirs male of his 
body ; but they received the message in silence and astonishment, 
and after a warm debate the proposal was rejected. Marlboroligh 
was unpopular for his avarice, his meanness, and his political 
delinquencies. Notwithstanding his high post, he was suspected 
of listening to the intrigues of the court of St. Germains to obtain 
the repeal of the act of settlement ; and Anne herself was thought 
to be not averse to the* succession of the Pretender. To stimulate 
Marlborough's exertions, a marriage was proposed between his 
third daughter and the prince of Wales ; while, on the other hand, 
the Hanoverians, hearing of this project, started a counter one of 
a marriage between the same lady and the electoral prince. At 
this period a strong Jacobite fiEiction existed in the kingdom. The 
House of Lords were much more whiggish than the commons. To 
support the court interests. Finch, Gower, Granville, and Seymour, 
four tories, were raised to the peerage, and other lords were advanced 
to higher titles. A bill brought into the commons (November, 
1703) to prevent occasional conformity, was defeated by a majority 
of 12 in the lords, 11 of the bishops voting against it. They also 
presented an address to the queen in behalf of the protestant succes- 
sion and the princess Sophia. 

§ 3. In 1703 the defection of the duke of Savoy, and of Peter IL, 
king of Portugal, who joined the Grand Alliance, proved a great 
blow to the affairs of Louis, particularly as the latter event opened 
a way for the allies into the heart of Spain. On the whole, how- 
ever, the campaign of this year was in favour of the French. 
They gained several advantages in Germany, and their allies the 
Bavarians pressed hard upon the Austrians. Marlborough was 
more fortunate. Bonn surrendered to him on the 15th of May, 
after a siege of 12 days. He took the fortresses of Huy, Limburg, 
and Gueldres ; but as the numerous towns which the French had 
garrisoned in the Low Countries had reduced the strength of their 
army, they were cautious in taking the open field, and all Marl- 
borough's endeavours to draw them to an engagement proved 
unsuccessful. In spite of his ill success, the emperor, renouncing, 
' in his own name and in that of his eldest son, all pretension to the 
throne of Spain, caused his second son to be crowned king of that 
country, with the title of Charles HI. Towards the end of the year 
the new-made monarch arrived at Spithead ; and, after visiting the 
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queen at Windsor, proceeded on his way to Portugal. His title 
was acknowledged by all the allies. Shortly before his arrival 
(November 26), England had been visited by the greatest storm 
ever known in this coimtry. Whole forests were uprooted, and the 
damage in London alone was estimated at 1,000,000Z. At sea 12 
ships of the royal navy were cast away, besides a great number of 
merchantmen, and 1500 men were lost in the royal navy. 

The campaign of the last year having rendered the allies masters 
of the Meuse and of Spanish Guelderland, Marlborough conceived 
a bolder and more extensive plan of operations for 1704. As Leopold 
was hard pressed by the French and Bavarians, Marlborough con- 
certed arrangements for his relief with prince Eugene. Directing 
his march on Maestricht, and thence through Juliers to Coblentz, he 
crossed the Rhine at that place ; then passing the Main and Neckar, 
he was joined by prince Eugene at Mindelsheim. Hence the latter 
proceeded to Philipsburg, to take the command of the army of the 
Upper Rhine ; and Marlborough, pursuing his march towards the 
Danube, formed a junction with the imperialists under prince 
Louis of Baden at Winterstellen. The allied forces, consisting of 
96 battalions of foot and 202 squadrons of horse and dragoons, and 
having 48 pieces of cannon, encamped on the river Brenz (June 28), 
within two leagues of the elector of Bavaria's army. The enemy's 
force was inferior, consisting of 88 battalions and 160 squadrons 
only ; but they were much stronger in artillery, having 90 guna 
and 40 mortars and howitzers. On the 2nd July the allies attacked 
and took Donauwerth, thus separating the enemy's forces on the 
Upper and Lower Danube, and securing a bridge over that river. 
The loss was great on both sides ; and the elector retreated towards 
Augsburg, followed by the allies. Both armies, however, soon 
received an accession of force — the Bavarians being joined by the 
French under marshal Tallard, and Marlborough by prince Eugene, 
who had followed Tallard through the Black Forest. The forces on 
each side now amounted to between 50,000 and 60,000 men, but 
the enemy were rather superior. They were encamped on a height 
near Hochstadt, with the Danube on their right ; and the village 
of Blenheim, which lies on the Danube, was a little in front of their 
right wing. Their left was covered by a thick wood, and consider- 
ably in advance of their front was a rivulet and morass. Notwith- 
standing the strength of their position, Marlborough resolved to 
attack them. Marshal Tallard, who commanded the enemy's right, 
and who was opposed to Marlborough at the head of the allied left, 
conceiving that Blenheim would be the principal object of attack, 
had occupied that village with 28 battalions and eight squadrons of 
dragoons — a, fatal error, by which he weakened the centre of his line. 
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Marlborough passed the rivulet and morass without opposition ; 
and, directing some of his infantry to attack Blenheim, and another 
village which the enemy had occupied, led his cavalry and the 
remainder of his forces against Tallard. The struggle was long and 
desperate, but at length the enemy*s right was completely routed^ 
and numbers were put to the sword or driven, into the Danube. 
All the enemy's troops that had been thrown into Blenheim, being 
cut off from the main body, were forced to surrender at discretion. 
Prince Eugene, who commanded the right of the allies, could make 
no impression against the elector of Bavaria and marshal Marsin 
till after the defeat of Tallard, when the Bavarians made a speedy 
and skilful retreat in three columns. The French and Bavarians 
lost more than half of their army in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; 
and marshal Tallard himself was captured, together with the camp, 
baggage, and artillery. The loss of the allies, however, was also 
very great, amounting to about 12,000 killed and wounded, August 2 
(13 N.S.), 1704. The elector and marshal Marsin retreated on Ulm, 
whence they joined marshal Villeroi on the Rhine. 

This victory decided the fate of Germany. The elector of 
Bavaria, whose troops had lately alarmed Vienna itself, not only 
lost his conquests, but even his own dominions fell into the hands 
of the emperor. The remains of the vanquished army were obliged 
to cross the Rhine ; and the victors also entered Alsace, and took 
the important fortresses of Landau and Traerbach. Marlborough 
repaired to Berlin, and concluded a treaty with the king of Prussia, 
who engaged to assist the duke of Savoy with 8000 men ; and 
thence proceeding to Hanover and the Hague, arrived in London 
(December 14), accompanied by marshal Tallard and 26 other 
prisoners of distinction. He received the thanks and congratulations 
of the queen, and of both houses of parliament ; the royal manor of 
Woodstock was granted to him, and a splendid mansion erected 
upon it, which received the name of Blenheim from the place of his 
victory. 

Jn Flanders the campaign was wholly defensive and unimpor- 
tant ; in Italy the balance of success inclined to the French. In 
the Spanish peninsula Philip V., the new king of Spain, obtained 
some advantages in an invasion of Portugal ; whilst Charles IIL, 
who had landed in that country in March, with 8000 English and 
Dutch troops, was repulsed by the duke of Berwick in an attempt 
which he made upon Castile, in conjunction with the king of 
Portugal After landing Charles IIL at Lisbon, and making an 
unsuccessful attempt upon Barcelona, Booke attacked and took 
Gibraltar, ten days before the battle of Blenheim (July 23, 1704> 
Subsequently^ in conjunction with the Dutch adoiiral Culemberg, 
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he fell in, off Malaga, with a French fleet of 62 ships under tha 
oount of Toulouse, which had be^i despatched to assist the Spaniards 
in recovering Gibraltar. The combat ended in a drawn battle, ana 
Qibraltar remained in the hands of the English. 

§ 4. In the following year (1705), the earl of Peterborough, 
having embarked with a land force on board the fleet of sir 
Gloudesley Shovel, and being joined by a Dutch squadron under 
admiral Allemonde, proceeded to the coast of CSatalonia. Bar* 
celona capitulated after a siege; the fortresses of Lerida and 
Tortosa were taken without a blow; and almost the whole of 
Valencia and Catalonia acknowledged Charles UI. 

In the Netherlands, Marlborough, at the request of the Dutch, 
confined his operations to the defence of their frontier. Leopold 
died this year (May 5), and was succeeded by his son Joseph I., 
who had more talents and enterprise than his &tfaer. Marlborough 
paid him a visit towards winter at Vienna, when the principality 
of Mindelsheim was conferred upon him, with the rank of a prince 
of the empire. On the whole, the campaigns in Germany and 
Italy were favourable to the French. 

Marlborough compensated for his inactivity in 1706 by the 
brilliant victory of Ramtlltes, near Tirlemont, fi^ined over marohal 
Villeroi, May 12 (23 N.S.) 1706. The forces were nearly equal on 
both sides ; but the French were totally defeated, with a loss of about 
14,000 men, killed, wounded, or prisoners, whilst the loss of the 
allies amounted to 3500. Towards night the rout of the French 
became complete. They lost about 120 colours, 100 pieces of 
artillery, and a vast quantity of baggage. The consequence of this 
victory was the conquest of Brabant, and almost all Spanish 
Flanders. In return for these achievements the Finglish parliament 
perpetuated Marlborough's titles in the female as well as the male 
line, and continued the pension of 5000^. granted by the queen to 
his fomily for ever. 

The victory over the French at Turin, by prince Eugene and the 
duke of Savoy, put an end to all the hopes of the Bourbons in 
Italy. In Spain the Anglo-Portuguese army, under the earl of 
Gralway (Ruvigny) and the marquis de las Minas, penetrated to 
Madrid. Philip V. abandoned his capital and retired to Burgos; 
but Galway and Las Minas, neglecting to pursue their advantages, 
were ultimately driven from the Spanish capital by the duke of 
Berwick, and obliged to retire into Valencia. In the same year the 
English fleet, under sir John Leake, took Majorca and Iviza, and 
reduced them under the authority of Charles IIL 

§ 5. As the succession to the crown was soon to be diverted into 
a new line, the project of a Union with Scotland, which had 
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occasionally engaged the attention of statesmen fhnin l^e time of 
James I., now became urgent. Anne, in her speech to her first 
parliament, had recommended it as indispensable to the peace and 
security of both kingdoms. William, anxious for the imion, had 
neglected to provide for the succession to the Scottish crown; and 
a large xxurty in that country, headed by the duke of Hamilton, 
were in favour of the Stuarts. A bill for the Hanoverian succession 
was rejected by the Scotch parliament with every mark of anger 
and contempt ; many were for sending lord Marchmont, its pro- 
poser, to the castle of Edinburgh ; and it was carried by a large 
majority that all record of it should be expunged £rom their pro- 
ceedings (1703). Exasperated by the failure of the Darien scheme, 
the Scotch passed an " Act of Security," by which it was provided 
that the parliament should meet on the twentieth day after the 
queen's decease to elect a successor, who should not be the successor 
to the crown of England, unless under conditions which might secure 
the honour and independence of Scotland. The queen refused her 
assent to this bill ; but in the following year (August 5, 1704) she 
thought proper to allow another bill, to the same effect, to be 
touched with the sceptre, of which the main proviso was that the 
successor to the crown should be a protestant of the royal line of 
Scotland, and at the same time not the successor to the English 
crown. As the house of Hanover was thus excluded, the duke of 
Hamilton himself, the great promoter of the bill, seemed in a fair 
way to obtain the crown. 

Against this Act of Security the English parliament resolved to 
provide by an Act of Security of its own. It was resolved that 
no Scotchmen, not actually residing in England or Ireland, should 
enjoy the privileges of Englishmen till a union of the two king- 
doms should be effected, or the succession made identical in Scotland 
and England; that the bringing of Scotch cattle into England, 
and of English wool into Scotland, should be prohibited ; and that 
the fleet should have orders to seize all Scotch vessels trading with 
France. These resolutions, which were almost equivalent to a 
declaration of war, were reduced into a bill ; and another act was 
passed to appoint commissioners to treat of a union. The lords 
also addressed the queen to fortify Newcastle, Tynemouth, Carlisle, 
and Hull, to call out the militia of the four northern counties, 
and to station an adequate number of regular troops on the Scottish 
borders. The commons rejected the proposed bill on the ground 
that the fines lened by it rendered it a money bill; but they 
passed another to the same effect (February 3, 1705), which went 
through the lords without any amendment. 

The question of union was again introduced into the Scotch 
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parliament, with so much success that commissioners were ap- 
pointed to repair to London and discuss the terms. These were 
accepted the next year, and the discussion was reopened in the 
Scotch parliament. The following were the more important among 
the articles agreed upon: — ^That the two kingdoms should he 
united under the name of Great Britain ; that the succession should 
he vested in the princess Sophia and her heirs, being protestants ; 
that there should be but one parliament of the united kingdom, 
to which 16 Scotch peers and 45 commoners should be elected; 
that there should be complete freedom of trade and navigation 
throughout the United Kingdom, and a reciprocation of all rights, 
privileges, and advantages. 

These articles were highly unpopular in Scotland ; but without 
the succour of France it seemed hopeless to resist ihem, and the 
reverses of Louis in the war put it out of his power to assist the 
Pretender. In the parliament, indeed, where the peers and com« 
mons sat in one house, a spirited opposition was led by the duke 
of Hamilton and Fletcher of Saltoun, and during the progress of 
the debates violent tumults occurred in Edinburgh. The lower 
classes of the Scotch, and especiall j the presby terians of the west, 
were almost universally opposed to the union, and offers were made 
to Hamilton from various quarters to march to Edinburgh and 
disperse the parliament; But that nobleman, though loud in 
debate, was timid in action. He would not listen to such vigorous 
counsels ; and he even shrank from an agreement which he had 
made with his adherents, to protest against the measure, and quit 
the parliament in a body. All the articles were eventually adopted 
by a large majority (January 16, 1707). 

The nobles favourable to the arrangement endeavoured to soothe 
the angry passions of the people ; others were brought over by pro- 
mises and bribes, some of very insignificant amount. The clergy 
were won by the assurance that presbyterianism should be the only 
recognized religion in Scotland, whilst a general indemnity was 
promised for the losses the Scotch had incurred in the Darien scheme. 
The Union Bill received the royal assent (March 6, 1707). The 
union was appointed to commence on May 1, which was made 
a day of thanksgiving ; and the first parliament of Great Britain 
was to meet on the 23rd of the following October. 

§ 6. As the allies, flushed with their good fortune, rejected the 
French king's overtures for a peace, Louis made vigorous pre- 
parations. The year opened for him with a gleam of success, by 
the recapture of Majorca by the count de YiUars (January 6, 
1707). In Spsdn also, Galway and Las Minas were defeated by 
the duke of Berwick at Almanza : Arragon was again reduced under 
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the authority of Philip V., and Charles m. maintained himself only 
in Catalonia. But in Germany the French were eventually ohliged 
to recross the Rhine ; and by the capitulation of Milan, signed 
in March, they agreed to evacuate Italy. This event left prince 
Eugene and the duke of Savoy at liberty to invade France. Accord* 
ingly they passed the Yar, and, advancing along the coast of 
Provence, appeared before Toulon on the 17th of July, while, at the 
same time, sir Cloudesley Shovel blockaded it by sea. The French, 
however, had thrown 8000 men into Toulon a few hours before the 
arrival of prince Eugene ; and by their vigorous defence^ the advance 
of the duke of Burgundy with a considerable force^ and the ill con- 
dition of the invading anny, the allies were compelled to abandon 
the enterprise. 

A terrible fate overtook sir Cloudesley Shovel and his fleet on 
their return. That admiral sailed from Gibraltar on the 29th 
September with a fleet of 15 sail of the line and some frigates. On 
October 22 they arrived in the mouth of the Channel, when, by 
some mistake in the course, the admiral's ship, the Association^ 
striking on some rocks to the west of the Scilly Islands, foundered, 
and all on board perished. The Eagle and the Bomney met with the 
same fate. The 8t George struck on the rocks, but was washed off 
again. Shovel had raised himself by his abilities and courage from 
the station of a common sailor. 

The campaign in Flanders produced no remarkable action. 
Louis XIV. was sinking into dotage, and had smrendered himself 
to the government of Madame de Maintenon. Yet the resources 
of France 'were still able to inspire alarm. Early in 1708 a 
squadron of frigates and small ships of war was collected at Dun- 
kirk ; troops were marched thither from the smrounding garrisons ; 
and on the 6th of March the Pretender put to sea with 5000 men 
under his command for the purpose of invading England. But his 
fleet was dispersed by admiral Byng, and returned one by one to 
Dunkirk The alarm created a run upon the Bank ; loyal addresses 
were presented to the queen by both houses, the commons suspended 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and the country bristled with military 
preparations. 

Ghent and Bruges, disgusted with the extortions of the allies, in 
which Marlborough and Cadogan are said to have been implicated, 
opened their gates to the French, who directed their march towards 
Antwerp, and laid siege to Oudenardb. Here they were signally 
defeated by Marlborough (July 11, 1708). In this battle the electoral 
prince of Hanover, afterwards George II., gave distinguished proofs 
of valour. The more important operations of this campaign were 
the capture of Lille, one of the strongest fortresses in Flanders, after 
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a four months' siege, the compelling the elector of Bavaria to raise 
the siege of Brussels, and the recovery of Bruges and Ghent. The 
duke of Venddme, who commanded the French army, was received 
BO coldly by Loms, that he retired to one of his estates ; being the 
fifth marshal of France whe had been driven from the service by 
Marlborough's successes. 

In the same year general Stanhope became master of the island 
of Minorca, by the capture of PcMrt Mahon (September 30). 

The misfortunes of Louis prompted him to sue for peace, and in 
1709 conferences were opened at the Hague. The marquis de Torcy, 
the French ambassador, was instructed to offer the most liberal 
terms, and he at last agreed that Philip should relinquish the whole 
<^ the Spanish succession, with the exception of Naples and SicUy. 
But as the allies refused even these, and their demands appeared 
worse than a continuance of hostilities, the pride of the French was 
roused, and they determined to resist to the utmost. 

In June, 1709, Marlborough assumed the command of the allied 
army in Flanders, amounting to about 110,000 men. After taking 
Toumay, one of the strongest places in the Netherlands, the allies 
appeared before Mons. To relieve it, marshal Yillars intrenched 
himself at Malflaquet, a league from the town. From this post 
he was driven by the allies, after a most sanguinary conflict, in which 
the latter lost about 20,000 men, while the loss of the French did 
not exceed 12,000 (September 11). The surrender of Mons (October 
20) finished tiie campaign in Flanders. 

Negociations for a peace were again opened in March, 1710. 
Though France was willing to make further concessions, the allies 
rose in their demands, and, not satisfied that Louis should renounce 
Spain for his grandson, insisted that he should actually assist them 
in expelling him. The war continued. The allies took Douay, 
Bethune, St. Yenant, and Aire, but with the loss of 26,000 men. 
In Spain Philip Y. was defeated by count Staremberg at Almenaj-a, 
and still more decisively at Saragossa. General Stanhope, with 
5000 British troops, had a great share in this victory. On Sep- 
tember 21 Stanhope entered Madrid, and was shortly afterwards 
followed by Charles IIL But they were coldly received, and, as two 
French armies were entering Spain, it was deemed prudent to retire 
into Catalonia. Stanhope, who brought up the rear, was overtaken 
at the village of Brihuega by the duke of Yenddme, and was obliged 
to surrender at discretion (December 10). 

§ 7. In 1704 Marlborough and Qodolphin, who directed the 
government, had moulded the ministry more to their liking, by 
appointing Harley secretary of state in place of the earl of Notting- 
ham and making Henry St. John^ a young man of great ability, 
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flecretary at war. The whigs lonned a strong party, led by wliat 
was called the fimto, consisting of the lords Somers, Halifax, Whar- 
ton, Orford, and Sunderland. Harley intrigued against them, and 
undermined the duchess of Marlborough's influence with the queen. 
The duchess had recommended a relative named Abigail Hill (after- 
wards Mrs. Masham), the daughter of a Turkey merchant, as bed- 
diamber woman to the queen. Anne had become weary of the 
duchess in consequence of her arrogance. The duke and his sup- 
porters had resolved on Harley's ruin, when an accident afforded 
them the desired opportunity. The correspondence of marshal Tal- 
lard, who was still a prisoner, passed through Harley's office ; and, as 
that minister did not imderstand French, it was read by Gregg, 
one of his clerks, a needy Scotchman. Gregg took the opportunity 
to enclose in a letter of the marshal's one of his own, in which he 
made an offer to the French minister to betray the secrets of his 
office for a consideration. The letter was intercepted ; and Gregg 
was tried, condenmed, and hanged at Tyburn (January, 1708). 
Attempts were made before his execution to procure his evidence 
agidnst Harley; but he fully acquitted that minister, who was 
indeed entirely innocent. Marlborough and Godolphin informed the 
queen of their determination not to act with Harley, and absented 
^emselves from the council After a short struggle Anne was 
obliged to give way ; Harley retired from office, and was followed by 
St. John and sir Simon Harcourt, the attorney-generaL Their 
places were supplied by Mr. Boyle, Mr. Robert Walpole, and sit 
James Montague. But this affair only served to inflame the queen 
against the whigs, whose fall was now rapidly approaching. 

S 8. Dr. Sacheverell, rector of St. Saviour's, Southwark, being 
appointed to preach before the lord mayor and aldermen at St. Paul's, 
on the 6th November, 1709, took occasion to inveigh with great 
violence against toleraMon to dissenters. He insisted upon the 
doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance, and reflected in 
severe terms upon the government, and especially upon Godolphin, 
to whom he gave the name of Volpone(the •' old fox "), a character 
In one of Ben Jonson's comedies. The majority of the court of 
aldermen, being of the low church party, refused to thank Sache- 
verell for his sermon; but the lord mayor, who was on the 
oppoMte side, encouraged the doctor to print it The political 
passions of the nation were excited to the highest pitch, and 
40,000 copies of the sermon were sold in a few weeks. The more 
violent of the ministry, and especially Godolphin, who had been 
personally attacked, were exasperated against Sacheverell, and re- 
solved to impeach him for the doctrines he had promulgated in his 
Bermon. Articles were exhibited against him, and he was brought 
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to trial before the peers in WestmiDster Hall (February 27, 1710)« 
He was charged with reflecting on the late revolution and at* 
tempting to render it odious and unjustifiable, with opposing toler« 
ation to dissenters, and suggesting that the church of England 
was in danger from the queen's ministers. The popidace of London 
was greatly excited. It escorted Sacheverell every day from his 
lodgings in the Temple to Westminster with vociferous cheer- 
ing, pulled down several meeting-houses, and insulted those mem* 
oers of parliament who took the most prominent part against its 
favourite. The lords, however, decreed that Sacheverell should 
b<3 suspended from preaching for a term of three years, and that his 
sermon should be burnt by the hands of the common hangman* 
They also sentenced to the same fate the decrees of the university 
of Oxford, published in 1683, on occasion of the Eye-house plot, 
inculcating the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance, and 
lately republished in a pamphlet, in answer to Hoadley's work on 
The Original of Oovernment. 

The xnildness of the sentence displeased the commons, especially 
as it was regarded as a triimiph by Sacheverell's supporters. But 
the temper of the nation had been so plainly exhibited in this trial 
that the queen and the tory party no longer hesitated. Marl- 
borough, offended at an attempt to promote colonel Hill, brother of 
Mrs. Masham, without his approbation, retired into the country, 
threatening to resign the conmiand of the army. By degrees 
changes were made in the ministry. In April, 1710, the duke 
of Shrewsbury, who had taken part against the ministers in 
Sacheverell's case, was made lord chamberlain. On the 14th of 
June the seals were taken from the earl of Sunderland, Marl- 
borough's son-in-law, and lord Dartmouth was made secretary of 
state in his place. On the 8th of August Godolphin himself was 
ordered to break his staff as treasurer, and the treasury was put in 
commission with lord Powlett at the head ; Harley, however, who 
now became chancellor of the exchequer, possessed in reality the 
greatest share in the queen's confidence. But a complete alteration 
of the ministry was not effected till September, when lord Rochester 
superseded lord Somers as president of the council, St. John became 
a secretary of state instead of Mr. Boyle, Harcourt was made lord 
chancellor instead of lord Gowper, and the duke of Ormond obtained 
the lieutenancy of Ireland in place of the witty and profligate earl 
of Wharton. Other minor changes were effected. The dukes of 
Somerset and Newcastle were the only whigs who retained office.* 

* One of the reaaons for appointing St. i and might tberefore be useful in the ex* 
John waa, that he waa the only person pected negociationa for a peace. It is * 
about the court who understood French, I strikinr characteristic of this period that 
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§ 9. In the new parliament, which met in November, 1710, the 
tory party predominated. Sacheverell had made a sort of progress 
into Wales, and was received by the mayors and corporations of 
varions towns in great state. The people came to meet him with 
white favours and sprigs of gilded laurel in their hats, and the 
hedges where he passed were decked with flowers^ These were 
plain symptoms of the popular sentiments, and in the ensuing 
elections the whigs were defeated wherever the popular voice was 
allowed to prevail. Though the queen, in her opening speech, inti- 
mated a desire for peace, she signified her resolution of prosecuting 
the war with the utmost vigour. The parliament responded with 
enthusiasm^ and voted during the session the large sum of more than 
14,000,(XX)Z. They instituted an inquiry into the conduct of the 
war in Spain ; passed a vote of censure upon the late ministry ; 
and an attempted vote of thanks to Marlborough failed in the House 
of Lords. Marlborough retained the command of the army ; but 
resigned all the places Ueld by his duchess ; absented himself from 
court ; and in February, 1711^ proceeded to Holland to conduct the 
campaign. 

About this time an event that might have proved fatal to Harley 
served only to further his promotion. A French adventurer, who 
assumed the title of the marquis de Guiscard, had insinuated 
himself into the &vour of the previous ministry by pretending that 
he could raise an insurrection in France. St. John, on becoming 
a minister^ had procured Guiscard a pension of 5007. a year ; but 
Harley incurred his hatred by reducing it to 400Z., and refusing to 
make it permanent. Shortly afterwards Guiscard was detected in 
a treasonable correspondence with France, and, on being brought 
before the council for examination (March 8), he stabbed Harley 
with a pocket-knife, the blade of which fortunately broke by 
striking the breastbone. Unaware of this circmnstance, Guiscard 
redoubled his blows, till he was stabbed by St. John and others. 
He was carried to Newgate, where he soon after expired of his 
wounds (March 17, 1711). Harley's hurt was slight, but it pro- 
cured him much sympathy. The commons addressed the queen 
in terms the most flattering to that minister, and when he next 
appeared in his seat he was congratulated by the speaker in the 



Harley, who was in fitvoor ot the Hano- 
Terian saooeflsion, oorreeponded with mar- 
shal Berwick Ibr the restoration of the 
Stuarts, on condition of Anne retaining 
the crown for life, and secnrity heing 
given for the religion and liberties of 
England. Marlborough, on the other 
bond, though in fkvour of the Stuarts and 



corresponding with the court of St. Qer- 
mains, did not scruple to address the 
elector of Hanover with assurances of his 
devotion, and to denounce Harley and his 
associates as entertaining a design to place 
the Pretender on the throne. Both Harley 
and St. John had been brought up among 
the nonconformists. 
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name of the house on his fortunate escape. The queen bestowed 
more substantial marks of favour by creating him earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer. Shortly after, he was made lord high treasurer.* 

As the tories had a decided majority in the new parliament^ lord 
Nottingham, a vehement churchman, easily persuaded it to pass a 
bill to prevent occasional conformity ; that is, conformity of the 
dissenters with the provisions of the Test Act by receiving the 
sacrament according to the rites of the church of England, in order to 
qualify themselves for office in corporations. This bill was followed 
by the Schism Act, which extended and confirmed one of the clauses 
in the Act of Uniformity, compelling all schoolmasters to make a 
declaration before the bishop, of conformity to the established church, 
as a condition for exercising their profession.! 

The new ministry were inclined to peace, as the most effectual 
means of breaking the power of Marlborough ; and the death of the 
emperor Joseph, which occurred this year, opened the prospect of its 
attainment (April 17, 1711). Charles YL, the titular king of Spain» 
was elected his successor in the empire. Thus the views of England 
with regard to the war were entirely changed; since the reunion of 
Spain with the empire would have revived the days of Charles Y., 
whilst it was the very object of the war to prevent the accumulation 
of too much power in the hands t)f a single family. The last 
campaign in Flanders, conducted by Marlborough, proved wholly 
unimportant. Communications had already been privately opened 
with the court of France ; and the States, though averse to peace, 
reluctantly named Utrecht as the place of conference. 

§ 10. A report laid before the House of Commons by the com* 
missioners of the public accounts, on the 21st of December, contained 
the deposition of sir Solomon Medina, a Dutch Jew, charging the 
duke of Marlborough with various peculations in the contracts for 
bread and the pay of foreign troops for the army in Flanders. Tbo 
sums were enormous, amounting in all to little less than half a 
million of public money, of which he had rendered no account. 
Besides the duke, Cardonnel, his secretary, Robert Walpde, 
secretary at war, and others, were implicated in similar corrupt 
proceedings. The duke opposed the ministry in their desire for 
peace, and was supported in his views by the elector of Hanover. 
Baron de Bothmar, the Hanoverian envoy, had come to London 
in November in company with Marlborough, and, in the name 



* His son, Edward Harley, the second 
earl ol Oxford, was the collector of the 
celebrated Harleian MSS. now in the 
British Museum. The title became 
extinct in 1853. 



t The Act against occasional oon-< 
Ibrmitj, and the Schism Act, were re- 
pealed in the reign of George I. (1719), 
Hallam, Constitutional History, ill. 333. 
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of the -elector, presented a memorial agunst the peace. The 
queen and the House of Commons were indignant at this inter- 
ference. A proposal of the majority of the council for apprehending 
3othmar was prevented hy Oxford. The views of Mariborough 
were supported by a majority of the peers, and an amendment on 
the address was carried. To overcome this opposition, Oxford 
persuaded the queen to create twelve new peers (December 31, 
1711). They were received by the house with much derision; 
and the profligate but witty earl of Wharton, in allusion to their 
number, inquired of them whether they voted individually or by 
thehr foreman. On the previous day the queen had dismissed 
Marlborough from all his employments. 

The commons proceeded to pass a vote of censure npon Marl- 
borough, for unwarrantable and illegal practice in contracts, and for 
taking 2i per cent, on the pay of the foreign troops in the English 
service. .The attorney-general was directed to prosecute him; 
but this last step was never followed up. It has been urged in his 
defence that this percentage was a voluntary payment by the allied 
princes, and that the profit on the contracts had, long before Marl- 
boTOo^'s time, been the usual perquisite of the commander-in-chief 
in the Netherlands. In 1712, Marlborough retired to Antwerp in 
disgust Gkxlolphin, his former colleague, had died the September 
before. It was of him that Charles IL used to say, that he was 
nevor in the way nor out of the way. 

Cardonnel was expelled the house. Walpole was also expelled 
and committed to the Tower, for taking a bribe of 1000 guineas 
on contracts for forage made by him when secretary at war. 

Although the conferences were opened at Utrecht on the 18th of 
January, the allies as usual took the field in the spring. The 
British forces in Flanders were now commanded by the duke of 
Onnond, who had received instructions to avoid a battle imless at 
great advantage. Shortly afterwards he separated his troops from 
those of the allies, and received from Louis the surrender of Dunkirk, 
which had been stipulated as the condition of a cessation of arms. 
After the withdrawal of the British, part of Eugene's army was 
defeated by marshal Villars at Denain, and other reverses followed. 
The good fortune of the allies deserted them with the loss of the 
English. 

i 11. Meanwhile negociations were proceeding at Utrecht The 
plenipotentiaries for Great Britain were the earl of Strafford and 
the bishop of Bristol. They were assisted by Prior, the poet, who 
had negociated the preliminaries. A peace, known as the Pbacb ov 
Utbeght, was at length signed (March 31, 1713). By the principal 
articles, as between France and England, Louis agreed to abandon 
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the Pretender ; to acknowledge the queen's title and the pfotestant 
SQCcession ; to raze the fortifications of Dunkirk ; to cede Nova 
Scotia (Acadia), Newfoundland, Hudson's Bay, and the island of 
St. Christopher. The kingdom of Naples, the duchy of Milan, and 
the Spanish Netherlands, were assigned to the empeior ; Sicily fell 
to the duke of Savoy, with the title of king. Sardinia was given to 
the elector of Bavaria. To the States of Holland was conceded the 
military occupation of Namur, Charleroy, Luzemhourg, Tpres, and 
Nieuport, in addition to their other possessions in Flanders ; hut 
they engaged to restore Lille and its dependencies; whilst the king 
of Prussia exchanged Orange, and the possessions belonging to that 
family in Franche Compt^, for Upper Gueldres. Great Britain was 
left in possession of Gibraltar and Minorca. At the same time a 
treaty of commerce i)etween France and England was also signed. 
Peace was not concluded between the emperor and France till the 
following year, by the treaty of Bastadt (March 7, 1714). 

As the treaty of Utrecht was only effected after a violent struggle 
between the whigs and tories, its merits have generally been viewed 
through the medium of party prejudice. It was asserted that, from 
the exhausted condition of France, more advantageous terms might 
have been exacted ; that they had in fact been previously offered ; 
and that the great object for which the war had been undertaken^ 
the exclusion of the Bourbons from the throne of Spain, was not 
accomplished. Louis indeed undertook that Philip sLould renounce 
the throne of France, but at the same time he acknowledged that such 
an act was legally invalid; whilst the recent death of the dauphin, 
of his son, and his eldest grandson, left only a sickly infant between 
Philip and the crown of France. On the other hand, it would have 
been as impolitic to continue the war in order to set Charles upon 
the throne of Spain, after he had become emperor, as to leave it in 
possession of Philip. The Spaniards were contented with Philip 
for their king, and England had no right to cqntrol their inclina* 
tions. The cost of the war, a burthen borne chiefly by England, 
though she had no direct interest in it, had reached nearly 69 
millions. On the whole, the conditions exacted from France wero 
not disadvantageous. The peace was popular in England, and, 
when proclaimed on the 5th of May, 1713, was received with 
great demonstrations of joy by the populace. 

§ 12. The queen's health was now rapidly declining, and the 
prospect of her dissolution embittered the struggle between the 
Jacobites and the adherents of the house of Hanover. The whigs 
urged the elector to a step which gave great offence to the queen. 
Schutz, the Hanoverian envoy, demanded for the electoral prince a 
writ to take his seat in the House of Lords, as he had been lately 
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created duke of Cambridge (April 12, 1714). Anne forbade Schutz 
to appear again at court, declaring that she would suffer the last 
extremities rather than permit any prince of the electoral family to 
reside in England during her life. She wrote also to the elector, to 
the princess Sophia, and to the electoral prince, expressing her 
surprise at the step they had taken, and insinuating that it might 
endanger thdr succession. Not long afterwards (May 28), the 
princess Sophia died suddenly in the garden at Herrenhausen, 
aged 83. 

§ 13. After the prorogation of parliament (July 9), Oxford and 
Bolingbroke, long irreconcilable enemies, fell into an open rupture. 
The latter endeavoured to persuade the queen that his rival had 
privately encouraged the demand of a writ for the electoral prince, 
and on the 27th of July Oxford was deprived of the treasurer's staff. 
Bolingbroke's triumph was short-lived. The agitation of this 
political crisis had a fatal effect on the queen's declining health. 
A discharge from her leg suddenly stopped, and she fell into a 
lethargy. While she lay in this state, the duke of Shrewsbury,* 
who was both lord chamberlain and lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
concerted with the dukes of Argyle and Somerset a plan for defeat- 
ing the schemes of Bolingbroke. Without being summoned, they 
suddenly appeared at the council (July 30), to offer, they said, 
their advice at this juncture. Shrewsbury thanked them ; and, 
after ascertaining from the physicians the dangerous state of the 
queen, it was proposed that Shrewsbury should be recommended to 
her without delay as treasurer. The proposition was immediately 
submitted to the queen, who had recovered some degree of con- 
sciousness ; and she not only gavo him the treasurer's staff, but 
also continued him in his other offices. 

Anne expired at Kensington (August l),in the 50th year of her age 
and the 13th of her reign. She was of middle stature, her hair and 
complexion dark, her features strongly marked, the expression of her 
countenance rather dignified than agreeable. She understood music 
and painting, and had some taste for literature. Regarded as a 
staunch friend to the church of England, the various measures 
passed in her reign for extending its influence, procured for her 
the name of 'good queen Anne. With her ended the reign of the 
Stuarts. Her consort, prince George of Denmark, had died in 1708. 



* H« WIS the toil of the lltb earl of 
Sbrewsboiy, and was created a dnke by 
William m. in 1694. The dakedom be- 
came ezUnct upon his death in 1718, bnt 



his ooosin sncoeeded to the earldom. He 
was the last lord high treasurer. Since 
then the treasury has been held in oom- 
mission. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 

GEORGE I., h. A.D. 1660; r. 1714-1727. 

§ 1. Accession of George I. His character. New ministry. §2. Impetch* 
ment of Bolingbroke, Oxford, and Ormond. § 3. Mar's rebeliiua. 
§ 4. The Pretender lands in Scotland. Rebellion suppressed. Execu- 
tions. Repeal of Triennial Act. § 5. Unpopularity of the king. His 
favourites and mistresses. Treaty with France and Holland. § 6. 
Hanoverian politics. Sweden favonrs the Pretender. Change of 
ministry. § 7. Designs of AlberonL Quadruple alliance. Defeat of 
the Spanish fleet at Cape Passaro. § 8. Projected Spanish invasion. 
Walpole and Townshend join the ministry § 9. The South-Sea bubble. 
§ 10. The South-Sea directors punished. Death of Marlborough. 
Atterbury's plot. § 11. Disturbances in Ireland on account of Wood's 
halfpence. Malt-tax in Scotland. Order of the Bath. § 12. Con- 
federacy between the emperor and Spain. Alliance with France and 
Prussia. Death of the king. 

§ 1. George I. succeeded queen Anne as quietly as if he liad been 
the undisputed heir to the throne. No sooner had the queen 
ezjured than Ereyenberg, the Hanoverian resident, produced an 
instrument in the handwriting of the elector, nominating 18 peers, 
who, according to the Regency Bill passed in 1706, were, with the 
primate and six great officers of state, to act as lords justices till his 
arrival. The peers selected were mostly whigs, including the dukes 
of Shrewsbury, Somerset, and Argyle, lords Cowper, Halifsa, and 
Townshend; but neither Marlborough nor Sbmers were among 
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the number. Marlbdroagh had landed at Dover on the very day 
of the queen's death. He was indignant at finding himself excluded ; 
but was in some degree consoled by the reception he met with 
from the citizens of London, where he made a sort of public entry. 
Then, having taken the oaths in the House of Lords, he retired 
into the country. 

The new king was proclaimed, both in Dublin and Edinburgh, 
without opposition or tumult. On the ^h of August the lords 
justices delivered a speech to the parliament^ recommending them 
to provide for the dignity and honour of the crown ; and loyal and 
dutiful addresses were unanimously voted by both houses. George 
wae( immediately acknowledged by Louis XIY. and the other 
European powers. A British squadron had been despatched to 
wait for him in Holland; but he did not set out from Hanover till 
August 31, and landed at Greenwich on September 18, accom- 
panied by his eldest son, Gteorge Augustus, who was at once 
created prince of Wales. 

The monarch who now ascended the throne of England was 54 
years of age, heavy in look, awkward and imdignified in manner 
and address, without the slightest tincture of literature or science. 
He possessed, however, that taste for music which characterizes his 
country ; he disliked pomp, and was even averse to popular applause. 
HIb ignorance of the English manners and languc^e added to his 
other disadvantages in the new scene of life in which he was to 
appear. Tet his Hanoverian subjects parted from him with regret. 
He was honourable, benevolent, and sincere ; economical even to 
niggardliness ; regular in the distribution of his time ; and, though 
he was not deficient in personal courage and military knowledge, 
he was a lover of peace. 

G^i^e at once placed the government in the hands of the whigs. 
Be&re he landed, he sent directions to remove Bolingbroke from 
the office of secretary of state (August 28), and to appoint in his 
place Charles, lord Townshend, who must now be considered as 
prime minister (September 17). The duke of Shrewsbury resigned 
the offices of treasurer, and of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, where he 
was succeeded by Sunderland. The treasury was put in commis- 
sion, with lord Halifca at the head. General James Stanhope was 
made second secretary of state ; William, lord Cowper, chancellor ; 
the earl of Wharton, privy seal ; the earl of Nottingham, president 
of the cotmcil ; Mr. Pulteney, secretary at war ; the duke of Argyle, 
commander-in-chief for Scotland. Marlborough and the leading 
whigs were graciously received by the king, but it was with difficulty 
that Oxford was permitted to kiss his hand< Marlborough was 
reinstated in his old offices of captain-general and master of the 
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ordnance ; and his three sonfr-in-law recdved appointments* His 
merits were too great to be overiooked, but the court was aware 
of liis predilection for the Stuarts, and he soon found that he wae 
not trusted. Even now, when holding a high post imder the house 
of Brunswick, he sent a loan to the Pretender, which probably 
assisted the rebellion of 1715. The chevalier St. Gteorge, as the 
Pteteoder was usually called, was still residing in Lorraine ; andj 
having repaired to the iMths of Plombidres, he published a mani- 
festo asserting his right to the English crown (August 29). 

§ 2. The parliament met March 17, 1715, and was opened by 
the king in person ; but, as he was ignorant of the English tongue, 
his speech was read by the chancellor. A civil list was settled on 
the new sovereign of 700,0002., as it had been settled on queen 
Anne. It soon appeared that the new ministers were determined to 
impeach their predecessors. Bolingbroke took the alarm and fled 
to the continent, where he entered the service of the Pretender as 
secretary of state; Oxford, of a more phlegmatic temperament, 
calmly waited ; the duke of Ormond braved the storm, and con- 
tinued in the same style of living as before. A secret committee 
was appointed by the commons to inquire into the late uego* 
ciations (April 1) ; and when the report, drawn up by Walpole had 
been read, the three noblemen just mentioned were impeached of 
high treason. Various articles were alleged against them ; but the 
charge most insisted on was that of procuring Toumay for the king 
of France, an act which the committee endeavoured to bring undtf 
the statute of Edward IIL as an adhering to the queen's enemies 
(August 20). Lord Strafford, one of the plenipotentaries at Utiechty 
was also accused of high crimes and misdemeanours, but no notice 
was taken of his two colleagues (September 1). Ormond fled to 
France ; but before he went he visited Oxford in the Tower, and 
counselled him to attempt his escape. The ex*treasurer refused, 
and Ormond took leave of him with the words, ^ Farewell, Oxford 
without a head I " To which the latter replied, '* Farewell, duke 
without a duchy I " Ormond never returned, and died abroad iu 
1745 at the age of 80. Bills of attainder against him and Boling-* 
broke were passed without opposition* These impeachments wera 
merely the results of party animosity, and could not be justly 
maintained, for the peace had been approved by two parliaments^ 
Yet Oxford was detained two years in the Tower, till Townshend 
and Walpole, his greatest enemies, had both qidtted office.* 

§ 3. The death of Louis XIY. (September 1, New Style) was a 
severe blow to the Pretender, who was meditating an invasion. 

* Tbf) inanifeetation of popular diBoontent at these prosecutlonB led to the Blot 
Act C Jvl7» 1715% which is still in force 
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The duke of Orleans, who now became regent in the minority of 
Louis XY., held difierent views from Louis XIY. He could not 
indeed altogether reject the claims of a kinsman; but he was 
unwilling to compromise the peace with England, and woidd only 
promise secret assistance. Meanwhile the earl of Mar began 
prematurely and unadvisedly an insurrection in Scotland. He 
despatched letters to the principal gentry, inviting them to meet 
him at a great hunt at Braemar, in Aberdeenshire (August 26). 
Seizing the opportunity of inveighing against the Union, he urged 
other topics calculated to inflame his audience ; and on the 3rd of 
September, though he had no more than 60 followers, he raised the 
standard of the Pretender. His force had swelled to about 5000 
men when he entered Perth (September 16). 

This insurrection created great alarm. The Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended, and several noted Jacobites were arrested in London, 
Edinburgh, and other places. As the number of regular troops in 
England was but small, the Dutch contingent of 6000 men was 
Bent for, as stipulated by an article in the guarantee of succession. 
Argyle, who had been despatched to support the king's cause in 
Scotland, had at his disposal only about 1000 foot and 800 horse ; 
yet Mar remained inactive. In the northern counties, Mr. Forster 
and the earl of Derwentwater, hearing that orders had been issued to 
arrest them, rose in arms and proclaimed the Pretender at Wark- 
worth (October 7). Lord Eenmure did the same at Moffat ; and 
being soon aft^ joined by the earls of Nithisdale, Wintoun, and Gam- 
wath, he crossed the border and joined Forster. Their united force, 
amounting to 500 or 600 horsemen, proceeded by Mar's directions 
to Kelso, where they were joined by brigadier M'Intosh with 
1400 foot (October 22). Edinburgh, which lay between the forces 
of M'Intosh and Mar, might easily have been taken ; but no regular 
plan of a campaign had been formed ; and, after a senseless march 
along the Cheviots, Forster determined to proceed into Lancashire, 
Though many of his men had deserted, he entered Lancaster without 
resistance, and proceeded to Preston, from which place Stanhope's 
r^ment of dragoons and a militia regiment retired on his approach. 
Here he received an accession of 1200 men, but badly armed and 
disciplined; and when general Carpenter arrived (November 13) 
with 900 cavalry and two regiments of foot, Forster surrendered 
almost without a blow. Among the prisoners on this occasion 
were lords Derwentwater, Nithisdale, Wintoim, Eenmure, and many 
other members of old northern families. 

On the same day a battle had been fought between Mar and 
Argyle at Sherriff-Muir, near Stirling. The latter was now at the 
head of between 3000 and 4000 regular troops, while Mar's force had 
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increased to 10,000, still badly armed and disciplined. In the battle, 
the right wing oi each army defeated its opponents ; but Argyle 
remained in possession of the field, whilst Mar retired to Perth, 
and the weather prevented further operations. 

§ 4. Though the rebellion had been unadvisedly began, the Pre- 
tender and the duke of Ormond felt themselves called upon to act, 
whatever might be the event. Ormond landed in Devonshire with 
about 40 officers and men ; but, finding nobody willing to join him, 
he returned to St. Malo. The Pretender, sailing from Dunkirk about 
the middle of December, in a small vessel of eight guns, landed at 
Peterhead on the 2nd, accompanied by six gentlemen disguised as 
French naval officers. Mar immediately proceeded to pay his 
respects to him, and was created a duke. On January 6, 1716, the 
Pretender made his public entry into Dundee on horseback, followed 
by a troop of nearly 300 gentlemen.. Thence he proceeded to 
Scone, performed several act« of state, and appointed the 23rd of 
January for his coronation. But James was not the man for such 
a conjuncture. Meagre in person and sparing of speech, instead of 
encouraging his followers, he talked to them of his misfortunes. 
One of them says, " We saw nothing in him that looked like spirit. 
He never appeared with cheerfulness and vigour to animate ub- Our 
men began to despise him ; some even asked if he could speak.** 

On the advance of Argyle, Perth was pronounced untenable by 
a council of the insurgent generals ; and on the 30th of January, 
ra day of evil omen for the Stuarts, orders were issued to retreat 
northwards A rgyle entered Perth about twelve hours after the rebels 
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had quitted it. The latter proceeded to Dundee, and thence to 
Montrose, where James w^ urged by his council to escape 
(February 4). Accompanied by Mar, he embarked on board a small ' 
French vessel lying in the roads, while the rebel army gradually 
dispersed. James landed at Gravelines after a passage of seven days, 
and proceeded to St. Grermains, where he dismissed Bolingbroke 
in displeasure. On the 24th of February, lords Derwentwater and 
Kenmure were executed on Tower hill. Lord Nithisdale, who had 
also been sentenced to death, escaped the night before through the 
heroic devotion of his wife, who changed clothes with him. About 
forty of the inferior criminals were executed. 

The repeal of the Triennial Act of 1694, and the enactment of 
the Sbftennial Act, was one of the immediate effects of this 
rebellion. In the present state of the nation it was considered 
hazardous by the ministry to dissolve the parliament. The bill of 
repeal was originated in the lords by the duke of Devonshire, and 
appears to have excited little discontent (May 7, 1716). But as 
additional powers had been already conferred on the magistrates 
for suppressing any symptoms of popular dislike (1715), no opportu- 
nity was offered for the expression of public opinion. 
. § 5. To enable the king to proceed to Hanover, the restraining 
clause in the Act of Settlement was repealed (June 26). Jealous 
of his son, George refused him the full authority of regent, and 
would only name him guardian of the realm and lieutenant, an 
office unknown since the time of the Black Prince ; and several 
restrictions were placed upon his authority. The foreign favourites, 
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Bothmar, Bemsdorf, Bobethon, were suspected of taking bribes 
for their good offices with the king ; and his foreign mistresses also 
incurred great odium. The baroness Schulenburg, the chief of 
them, was made duchess of Munster in Ireland, and duchess ol 
Kendal in England. The baroness Eilmansegge, another favourite^ 
was created countess of Darlington. The rapacity of both was 
unbounded, but neither had the smallest share of ability. During 
his absence in Hanover, the king dismissed lord Townshend from 
his post of secretary of state, and general Stanhope was appointed 
in his room (December 12). Townshend's dismissal was unpopulan 
His offence consisted in haying encouraged the prince of WaJes in 
opposition to his father's authority. He was, however, induced to 
accept the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland (January 14, 1717). 

The late rebellion made it very desirable to deprive the Pretender 
of all support from France. The regent, the duke of Orleans, was not 
averse to an English alliance. In the event of the death of Louis X Y., 
he was heir to the throne of France, as Philip Y. of Spain had 
renounced his pretensions. But as it was known that Philip did not 
mean to abide by that renunciation, the alliance of England might 
be useful to the duke. -Stanhope, who had accompanied the king 
in his journey, entered into negociations with the abb^ (afterward 
cardinal) Dubois, first at the Hague and then at Hanover. He' 
was succeeded in this mission by lord Cadogan ; and on the 28th 
of November a treaty was signed between the two countries. Earliet 
in the year defensive alliances had been concluded with the emperof 
and the Dutch. As the latter subsequently acceded to the terms 
of the English and French alliance (January 4, 1717), the previous 
convention between France and England was abandoned, in order 
that the new arrangement might appear as a Triple Alliance. la 
consequence of this treaty the Pretender was compelled to quit 
France, and he resided sometimes at Bome, sometimes at Urbino. 
Soon f^r, he contracted a marriage with the princess Clementina, 
granddaughter of John Sobieski, the late king of Poland ; but she 
was arrested at Innsbriick, on her way to Italy, by the emperor's 
orders, at the instance of the British cabinet, and detained till 1719^ 
when she managed to escape and the marriage was consummated. 

§ 6. By the Hanoverian succession England became embroiled 
in continental politics, and the interests of this country were 
often made subservient to the king's views in favour of his elec* 
torate. The bishoprics of Bremen and Yerden, formerly belonging 
to Hanover, had been secularized at the peace of Westphalia, and. 
ceded to Sweden ; but they had been conquered by Frededk;k lY.^ 
of Denmark after the defeat of Charles XII. at Pultawa. On tho 
return of that monarch, the king of Denmark, trembling for his 
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conquests, ceded them to George L, as elector of Han<)ver (1715), 
on condition of his joining the coalition against Sweden, and 
paying 150,0007. In order to carry out these arrangements, a 
British squadron, under sir John Norris, was despatched to the 
Baltic in the autumn of 1716. But this was not the whole of the 
eviL In retaliation, baron Gortz, minister of Charles XIL, set 
on foot a Jacobite conspiracy for the invasion of Scotland with 
12,000 Swedish soldiers. As Charles XIL woiild neither avow nor 
disavow these practices, count Gyllenborg, the Swedish ambassador, 
in spite of his official privileges, was arrested in London, on full 
proofe of his com^icity in the plot (January 29, 1717). Walpole 
fell xmder suspicion for his lukewammess in supporting the king's 
wishes; and as the followers of Townshend voted against the sup* 
plies required for this Swedish affidr, he was dismissed &om the lord- 
lieutenancy of Ireland (April 10, 1717). Next morning Walpole 
resigned, and bis example was followed by other ministers. General 
Stanhope now became first lord of the treasury and chancellor of 
the exchequer, and was shortfy afterwards raised to the peerage 
with the title of viscount Stanhope.* Sunderland and Addison, 
the celebrated author, were made secretaries of state, and Craggs 
iecietary at war (April 16^ 

§ 7. At this time Spain was governed by cardinal Alberoni, the 
eon of a working gardener, who by his great abilities had raised 
himself to that height of power and grandeur. Both he and 
Philip V. found much cause of discontent in the state of Europe, 
Philip's title had never been acknowledged by the emperor; whilst 
the alliance of the latter with England, and the triple alliance 
between France, England, and Holland, concluded in 1717, seemed 
to isolate Spain from the rest of Europe. The seizure of one of his 
ministers by the Austrians increased the exasperation of Philip. 
He resolved upon war, seized Sardinia, and threatened Sicily. At 
liiis time Alberoni was intriguing with Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and with the Czar, in favour of the Stuarts ; he was also in corre- 
spondence with the Pretender at Borne, and was emplo3ring agents 
to foment dissensions in England. This state of things required 
vigorous counsels. In the summer Stanhope proceeded to Paris, 
and succeeded in concluding a new treaty with France and the 
emperor, which, after the accession of the Dutcb, was styled the 
Quadruple Alliance (July 22, 1718). Its avowed object was the 
preservation of the peace of Europe. Stanhope then proceeded 
to Madrid, but did not succeed in overcoming the stubborn hostility 
of Alberoni. Meanwhile the Spanish troops, after taking Sardinia, 

* He was created earl Stanhope in the iulluwing jeu (1718), and wm the ueeitor 
flfthepnaeDtearL 
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had landed in Sicily (July 1), and taken Palermo and Messina, 
though the citadel of the latter place held out. To prevent the 
loss of the island, Admiral Byng * was .despatched to the Mediter- 
ranean with 20 ships of the line. On July 81, 1718, an action, 
said to have been begun by the Spaniards, took place off Cape 
Passaro, ending in their total defeat, and the destructiDn of a great 
number of their ships. Alberoni recalled his minister from London, 
and seized all British goods and vessels in Spanish ports ; but no 
declaration of war was made till towards the end of the year, and 
then by the French and British cabinets. In retribution for the 
injuries inflicted on the Spaniards by the English, Alberoni fitted 
out an armament of five ships to support the pretensions of James ; 
but it was dispersed in a storm, and only two of the frigates reached 
Scotland. 

§ 8. In March, 1719, at the invitation of Alberoni, the Pretender 
repaired to Spain, and was received at Madrid with royal honours. 
Towards the end of the year the cardinal was dismissed, and 
Philip announced his accession to the Quadruple Alliance (January, 
1720), renewing his renunciation of ^e French crown, and en- 
gaging to evacuate Sicily and Sardinia within six months. After 
the death of Charles XII. (December 11, 1718), the new queen of 
Sweden, Ulrica, yielded Bremen and Verden to George L 

The Stanhope administration had been eminently successful. 
The Schism Act was repealed,! peace secured abroad, and the danger 
of domestic conspiracy and rebellion lessened by the banishment 
of the Pretender from France. Early in 1720, the ministry was 
strengthened by the accession of Townshend and Walpole, who 
were induced to accept subordinate places — the former as president 
of the council, the latter as paymaster of the forces. Walpole had 
lately <iisplayed distinguished ability in opposing and procuring the 
rejection of the peerage bill, intended to limit the royal prerogative 
in the creation of peers, by providing that their present number 
should not be increased beyond six, except in favour of the blood- 
royal He also induced the prince of Wales to write a submissive 
letter to his father, and thus succeeded in healing the breach between 
them. The quarrel had proceeded to such an extent that, during 
the king's visit to Hanover in the previous year, the prince had 
not even been mentioned in the regency, and the government wa» 
vested in lords justices- 

! 9- In 1711 Harley had established the South Sea Company as 
a means of relieving the public burthens. A portion of the national 

^ He was created viBcount TorriDgton in 1721, and was the ancestor af tlM prMenl 
Tlsoount. 
-t See p 42. 
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debt Was thrown into a stock to pay six per cent, interest at the end 
of five yeara, and the proprietors were to enjoy the monopoly of trade 
to the coast of Peru. Little^ however, was obtained from Spain, 
except the Aaiento treaty, or contract for supplying negroes, the 
privilege of annually sen^g one ship of less than 500 tons to the 
South Sea, and of establishing certain factories; and even these 
trifling privileges were interrupted by the Spanish war. Neverthe- 
less the company flourished, and was regarded as a sort of rival to ' 
the Bank of England. As the government was desirous, towards 
the end of 1719, of getting rid of the unredeemable annuities granted 
during the^ last two reigns, and amounting to 800,0002. per annum, 
these two corporations competed for the purchase, and at last the 
6outh Sea Company offered the enormous sum of 7^ millions. 
They had the right of paying off the annuitants, who accepted 
South Sea stock in lieu of their government stock ; and two-thirds 
of them consented to the offer of 8^ years' purchase. The example 
of Law's Mississippi scheme in Paris had created a rage for specula* 
tion. Large subscriptions, opened by the South Sea Company, 
were rapidly filled; its trade was regarded as a certain road to 
fortune, and in August the £100 stock rose to £1000 ! A third and 
a fourth subscription, larger than the former, were now opened, the 
directors engaging that after Christmas their dividend should not 
be less than 50 per cent. A variety of other bubbles were started 
at the same time, and the nation was seized with a sort of madness. 
Not only men of all ranks, ages, and professions, but women also, 
flocked to 'Change Alley. The very streets were lined with desks 
and clei^ and conveirted into counting-houses. Among these 
projects was a fishery for wrecks on the Irish coast, a scheme to 
make salt water fresh, to extract oil from simflowers, silver from 
lead, iron fix>m pt-coal, and many others of a like description. One 
ingenious projector published "an imdertaking to be revealed in 
due time,** in shares of 100/., with a deposit of two guineas, and in 
the evening decamped with 1000 subscriptions I By proceeding 
against some of these companies the South Sea Company itself 
caused the first alarm. The general delusion was exposed ; but the 
public mind, once roused, turned its attention to the company's own 
affairs. Holders of stock were anxious to realize, and by the end 
of September it had fallen from 1000 to 150. The news of the 
crash produced in Paris by the £Edlure of Law's scheme completed 
the panic. Thousands of families were at once reduced to beggary. 
On every side might be heard execrations, not only against the 
company, but against the ministry, and even the king and his 
pistresses. The matter was taken up in both houses, and is said 
to-have produced the death of Stanhope. Attacked by the young 
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duke of Wharton* with great virulence, the premier replied with 
Buch heat as to occasion an apoplexy, of which he expired th0 
following day (February 5, 1721). 

§ 10. Townshend now became secretary of state, and Aislabie 
resigned the chancellorship of the exchequer to Walpole (February 
8). A committee of the commons, appointed to inquire into ih» 
affairs of the South Sea Company, brought to light details of gron 
corruption. In order to procure the passing of their bill, the 
directors had distributed large bribes to thei duchess of Kendal, 
Madame de Platen (sister of the countess of Darlington), and tio- 
several of the ministers, as the earl of Sundeiland, secretaiy Oraggs, 
Mr. Aislabie, and others. The estates of the directors were con- 
fiscated, and applied to the benefit of the siifferers. 
' The death of Stanhope, Graggs, and Sunderland, at this period, 
and the expulsion of Aislabie, placed the chief power of the admi-. 
nistration in the hands of Walpole, who continued to wield it for a 
period of twenty years. Parliament, dissolved March 10, 1722, waa 
succeeded by another equally whiggish; The duke of Marlborou^ 
who had long laboured under a paralytic attack, expired (June 16^ 
1722). He was one of the greatest generals England ever pro- 
duced ; but, though he possessed a solid understanding, a certain 
degree of natural eloquence, and a pleasing address, yet, like many 
of his contemporaries, he could neither write nor spell his native 
language correctly. Avarice was the great blemish of his charactei; 
which frequently betrayed him into acts of meanness. His duchess 
survived until 1744. 

On September 22 the Pretends puUished at Lucca a strange 
manifesto, to the effect that, if Qeorge would restore him to the 
thrcxie, he would in return make G^rge king of Hanover ! It was 
circulated in England, and ordered by both houses to be burnt 
by the hangman. Tbis year a Jacobite plot was discovefed, in 
which Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, and three or four peers, were 
concerned. It was to be assisted by an invasion from Spain. A 
bill of pains and penalties was brought into the lords againsi 
Atterbury, who was found guilty and sentenced to banishment 
(May, 1723). At Calais he met Lord Bolingbroke, who had 
obtained a pardon and was returning to England. The bishop died 
in exile at Paris (February 22, 1732), and was privately buried in 
Westminster Abbey the May following. 

§ 11. In 1724 a serious tumult was excited in Ireland by the 
coinage of '* Wood's halfpence." Copper coin had long been scarce 

* HIb fother, th« earl of Wharton, a di»- I in ltl6, and died in the same jrear. Hit 
tingnJHhed whig, menttoned in the reifp I eon was ereated a duke in 1T18 and died • 
of qiueen AuMb WM created a marqneaa 1 in 1731» when the title hecame eacUooU 
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in that country. To remedy this defect, a patent was granted to 
William Wood, a considerable ironmaster, for coining balance 
and fJGurthings to the value of 100,000?. Wood was arrogant and 
indiscreet, but, according to sir Isaac Newton, then master of the 
mint, he appears to have executed his contract honestly. The Irish 
privy council and parliament set their £m»s against the new coinage. 
A popular clamour was raised. Swift, who had been living quietly 
the last ten years, seized the opportunity for exerting his unrivalled 
powers of sarcasm, and wrote his ** Drapier's Letters," displaying 
astonishing art and vigour. In the midst of the storm lord Carteret, 
afterwards lord Granville, the new lord-lieutenant, landed in Ireland. 
He issued a proclamation against the '' Drapier's Letters ; " offered 
a reward of 3002. for the discovery of the author; and caused 
Harding, the printer, to be apprehended. But the grand jiuy 
threw out the bill; and a second jury, so far from entertaining 
the charge, made a presentment, drawn up by Swift himself, 
against all persons who should, by fraud or otherwise, impose 
Wood's halfpence upon the public. The ministry withdrew Wood's 
patent, and granted him a pension of 3000/. for eight years, by 
way of compensation. 

Li 1725, the impoidtion of threepence on every barrel of ale 
brewed in Scotland occasioned serious riots in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. The impost was occasioned by the unwillingness of the 
Scotch to pay their proportion of the malt tax ; but it was popularly 
ascribed to the corruption of the Scotch members^ to whom Walpole 
allowed 10 guineas a week during their stay in London, telling them 
that they must make good the cost out of the Scotch revenue, or else 
"tie up their stockings with their own garters." It was an age of 
corruption. Lord chancellor Macclesfield was this session found 
guilty of peculation in his high office, and was fined 30,0002. 

In June, 1725, the king revived the order of the Bath, which had 
lain in abeyance ever since the coronation of Charles II. Walpole 
and his son were made knights. In the following year sir Robert 
was invested with the Gkurter. 

§ 12. The emperor and the king of Spain had now laid aside 
their quarrels, and by the treaty of Vienna had formed a close 
confederacy against France and England (April 30, 1725). To 
obviate this danger, the English court concluded at Hanover a 
defensive alliance with France and Russia (September 3, 1725). 
No actual hostilities, however, occurred till 1727, when the 
Spaniards made an imsuccessful attack upon Gibraltar. A general 
war seemed now inevitable : but the Dutch and the Swedes had 
acceded to the treaty of Hanover ; Russia had receded from her 
engagements with the emperor; and the latter, conscious of hit 
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weakness, cletermined to abandon Spain. On May 31, the pre- 
liminaries of a peace were signed at Paris. 8pain and England 
remained in a state of semi-hostility. 

George I. had started for Hanover this summer as usual, accom- 
panied by lord Townshend and the duchess of Kendal. He waa 
seized on the road with an apoplexy ; and being carried towarAb the 
residence of his brother, the prince bishop, at Osnabrtick, expired in 
his coach before he arrived (June 11, 1727). His consort, Sophia 
Dorothea of Zell, had died a few months before; after a confinement 
of 32 years in the castle of Ahlen, for a suspected intrigue witk 
coimt Konigsmark, a Swede. It is said that in her last illness she 
intrusted to a faithful attendant a letter addressed to the king, in 
which, after protesting her innocence, and complaining of his ill 
usage, she summoned him to meet her within a year and a day before 
the tribunal of Grod, to answer for his conduct. The story goes, that 
this letter was put into the king's coach as he entered Germany, 
and he was so alarmed that he fell into a convulsion and died.. 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



THE CONVOCATION •OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH. 

The Convocation virttially ceased to 
exist under George I. till its recent 
Tevival; and the following account of 
its history, abridged from Hallam, will 
be useful to students. The convocation 
of the province of Canterbury (for that 
of York seems never to have been im- 
portant) is summoned by the arch- 
bishop's writ, under the king's direction, 
along with every parliament, to which 
It bears analogy both in its constituent 
parts and in its primary functions. 
It consists (since the Reformation) of 
the suffragan bishops, forming the 
upper house ; of the deans, archdeacons, 
a proctor or prosy for each chapter, 
and two from eadi diocese elected 
by the parochial clergy, who together 
constitute the lower house. In this 
assembly subsidies were granted, and 
ecclesiastical canons enacted. In a few 
instances, as under Henry VIII. and Eliza- 
beth, convocation was consulted on mo- 
inentous questions affecting the national 
religion. The king's supremacy was 
approved in 1533, the articles of faith were 
ronfirmedin 1562, by the convocation. But 



their power to enact fresh canons witfaoafi 
the king's licence was expressly taken 
away by a statute of Henry VIII. ; and, 
even subject to this condition, their power 
is limited by several later acts of parlia^ 
ment:-HBuch as the acts of uniformity 
under Elizabeth and Charles II.; that 
confirming, and therefore rendering un- 
alterable, the thirty-nine articles; those 
relating to non-residence and other 
church matters:— and still more, per- 
haps, by the doctrine gradually estab-. 
lished in Westminster Hall, that new 
ecclesiastical canons are not binding on 
the laity. The convocation accordingly, 
with the exception of 1603, when it 
established some regulations, and of 
1640 (an unfortunate precedent), when 
it attempted more, had little business 
but to grant subsidies, which, however, 
were from the time of Henry VIll. always 
confirmed by an act of parliament; an 
intimation, no doubt, that the legislature 
did not wholly acquiesce in their power 
even of binding the clergy in a matter ot 
property. This practice of eoclesiastical 
taxation was silently discontinued in 1664 ; 
and from that time the clergy have been 
taxed at the same rate and in the same man^ 
ner with the laity. (See Part II. p. 230.) It 
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was the natural oonseqnenoe of this 
tion of all bnsinesB, that the oonvocation, 
after a few formalities, either a4}onmed 
itself or was prorogued by a royal writ ; 
nor hod it ever, with the few exceptions 
above noticed, sat for more than a few 
da|K till its supply could be voted. But 
about the time of the Bevolutioo of 1688 
the party most adverse to the new order 
sedulously propagated a doctrine that the 
convocation ought to be advised with 
upon all questions aflfecting the church, 
and ought even to watch over its interests 
as the parliament did over those of the 
kingdom. The commons had so far en- 
ooun^^ this, as to refer to the convoca- 
tion the great question of a reform in the 
liturgy for the sake of comprehension; 
but it was not suffered to Sit much during 
the rest of William's reign. The succeed- 
ing reign, however, began under tory 
auspices, and the convocation was in more 
activity for some years than at any former 
period. The lower house of that assembly 
distinguished itself by its opposition to the 
bishops, especially to those who, having 
been appointed by whigs, were supposed to 
advocate doctrines adverse to the clergy 
and favourable to dissenters. Whilst, 
therefore, the divine right of episcopacy 
was generally held by the lower house of 
eonvocatioji. individn^ blBhopfl were not 



exempt ftom some severe refleettons on 
their conduct and their tenets. 

The government of George I. at first 
permitted the convocation to hold its 
sittings ( but in consequence of the attack 
made on Hoadly, bishop of Bangor, 
which gave rise to the celebrated Ban- 
gorian controversy, the convocation was 
prorogued by government in 1111, and 
never sat again for business till the reign 
of queen Victoria. — OonttitutioncU Eia- 
tory, iii. 324 eeq. 

Hoadly was attacked by the lower house 
(1) for propagating opinions subversive of 
all government and discipline in the 
church of Christ; (2) for impugning the 
royal supremacy in causes eoclesiasticaU 
and denying the right of the legislature 
to enforce obedience in religious matters. 

In October, 1852, a royal licence was 
issued, permitting convocation to resume 
its synodical fimctions, and, simulta- 
neously with the opening of the new par- 
liament in November, the convocation 
met for the despatch of business. On this 
occasion it was adjourned after a week's 
session, but since then the duration of ita 
sittings and the scope of its discussions 
have been considerably enlarged; the chief 
practical fruit of its labours, as yet, being 
the revised lectionary. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

QBORGB n., h. 1683 ; r. a.d. 1727-1760. 

f 1. Accession of Geor^ II. His character. Ministry. § 2. Treaty of 
Seville. The rojal family. Rapture with Spain. § 3. Rise of Pitt. 
Decline of Walpole's power. § 4. Attack on Porto Bello and St Jago. 
Anson's voyaee. § 5. Resignation of Walpole. New ministry. Inquiry 
into Walpole^ administration. § 6. War of the Austrian succession. 
Campaigns of 1742 and 1743. Battle of Dettingen. § 7. Pelham's 
ministry. Threatened invasion of the Pretender. The French fleet dis- 
persed, f 8. Ministerial arrangements. War with France. Battle 
of Fontenoy. § 9. The Pretender Charles Edward in Scotland. His 
character. The raising of the standard and march to Edmhurgh 
§ 10. Battle of Preston Pans. March to Derhy. § 11. Retreat of the 
Pretender. Battles of Falkirk Muir and CuUoden. Flight of prince 
Charles and others. Executions. § 12. Change of ministir. Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. § 13. Later life of the Pretender. Halifax settled. 
Death of Frederick, prince of Wales. § 14. Newcastle's ministry. 
Hostilities between France and England. Tlie French take Minorca. 
§ 15. Trial and execution of admiral Byng. Pitt prime minister. 
§ 16. Expedition to Rochefort. Seven Tears' War. Convention of 
Kloster Seven. § 17. Campaign of 1758. Conquest of Cape Breton. 
Cherbourg destroyed. § 18. Campaign of 1759. Naval victories. 
Battle of Minden. Conquest of Canada. Death of general Wolfe. 
Death of George II. 

§ 1. George II. was 44 years of age at the time of his acoessdon. 
In temper he was not so shy and reserved as his father, and he was 
subject to Tiolent gusts of anger; but his ruling passion was 
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avarice. He was fond of music, but had no taste for literature. 
His mind had been little cultivated, but he loved justice, and he was 
personally courageous. His habits of life were temperate and 
regular. His fluency in speaking English gave him an advantage 
over his father, who had been obliged to converse with Walpole 
in Latin, which the latter had almost forgotten, and the king had 
never perfectly learnt. In 1705 George II. had married the princess 
Caroline of Anspach, who at that time possessed considerable beauty. 
Her manners were graceful and dignified, and her conduct was marked ' 
with propriety and good sense. Her influence over her husband 
was unbounded, and during ten years she may be said to have 
niled England. The issue of this marriage were two sons, Frederick, 
prince of Wales, bom in 1707, William, duke of Cimiberland, bom 
in 1721, and flve daughters. 

When the news of his father's death reached the palace at Rich- 
mond, George IL had retired to bed for his customary afternoon's 
doze. Sir Robert Walpole knelt down, kissed his hand, presented 
Townshend's letter announcing his father's death, and, in the fiill 
expectation that he should be retained in his office, inquired who 
should draw the necessary declaration to the privy council. To his 
surprise and mortiflcation, the king selected sir Spencer Compton, 
one of his favourites when prince of Wales ; but Compton was so 
ign<»rant that he could do nothing without Walpole's advice and 
assistance. Queen Caroline was in favour of Walpole, who in a few 
days triumphed over the king's prejudices, and the old ministers 
were reappointed. 

§ 2. The first ten or twelve years of the new king's reign wore 
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marked by few events of importance. Walpole maintained his 
power by his parliamentary tactics and unscrupulous bribery. The 
nation was peaceable and prosperous. In the spring of 1728 the 
king of Spain notified his desire for peace ; but the negociations were 
long protracted. By the treaty of Seville, not finally concluded till 
November 9, 1729, a defensive alliance was established between 
England, Spain, and France, to which Holland subsequently acceded. 
The English trade to America was placed on its former footing ; all 
captures were restored, and the Asiento was confirmed to the South 
Sea Company.* Gibraltar was tacitly relinquished by Spain, and 
the strong lines of San Roque across the isthmus were now con« 
structed. A few months after this treaty lord Townshend resigned, 
after an open rupture with Walpole (May, 1730). The two secre- 
taries of state were now lord Harrington and the duke of Newcastle. 

Frederick, prince of Wales, lived on bad terms with his father^ 
Ckorge U., as George II. had done with George 1. Weak and 
vain, he was easily led by flatterers. He afiiected to patronize 
literature, probably because his father despised and neglected it ; and 
his residence was frequented by men of wit and genius, especially 
by Bolingbroke, whose" Patriot Eing^^vas composed in anticipar 
tion of his future reign, and as a sort of satire on that of his father. 
In 1737 the difference between the prince and the king came to an 
open ruptiure. Frederick, who had married, in 1736, Augusta of Saxe 
Gotha, was ordered to leave St. James's, with all his fiftmily, and 
took up his residence at Norfolk House in St. James's square 
(September 14). All persons who visited him were forbidden to 
appear at court. The separation of the royal family was followed 
in a few weeks by the death of queen Caroline (November 20, 1737). 
Next year the king, in defiance of all decency, brought over, as his 
mistress, Sophia de Walmoden, a married lady, who was created 
countess of Yarmouth (February, 1740). This is the last instanoe 
in England of a king's mistress being raised to the peerage. 

Events were now rapidly tending to a war witii Spain. The 
Spaniards complained of the illicit proceedings of English traders ; 
the English of the right of search exercised in an insolent manner 
by the Spaniards. There was likewise a question between the 
two countries respecting the boundaries of Georgia, anew settlement 
in America named in honour of the king. The nation was at that 
time greatly incensed by a tale which Burke afterwards characterized 
as "The Fable of Jenkins's Ears." Jenkins was the master of a small 
trading sloop in Jamaica, which seven years before had been over^ 
hauled by a Spanish guarda-costa, the commander of which, finding 
nothing contraband, tore off one of Jenkins's ears, bLdding him cany 
• Seep. 65. 
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It to king Geofge, and tell him that if- he had catight the king he 
would have served him in the same manner. This ear (which, how- 
ever, some affirmed he had lost in the pillory) Jenkins carried about 
with him wrapped up in cotton. He was now produced at the bar 
of the.Houseof Commons, in order to excite the public indignation ^ 
and on being asked by a member, what were his feelings at th^ 
moment of the outrage, Jenkins answered, ** I recommended my soul 
to God, and my cause to my country." These words ran through 
the nation like wildfire, and the cry of " No search " was taken 
up by all as a watchword. Averse to war as he was, Walpole felt 
that something must be done to appease the public feeling. A 
fleet of 10 sail of the line was despatched to the Mediterranean.; 
letters of marque and reprisal were issued ; troops and stores wer^ 
sent to Georgia ; and the British merchants in Spain were recoil- 
mended to renter their goods before notaries, in case of a rupture. 
These vigorous measures extorted from the Spaniards (January 14| 
1739) a convention, the terms of which w^re annoimced by the 
king, in his opening speech to the parliament, ** with great satisfac* 
tion " and appear, in fact to have been tolerably favourable. But the 
nation was not satisfied. The compensation offered by Spain was 
deemed inadequate ; above all, the obnoxious right of search was 
still retained ; and Walpole carried the address on the king's speech 
only by a small majority. 

§ 3. Among the ranks of the opposition, William Pitt, afterwards 
earl of Chatham, now rose to eminence. He was the grandson of 
Thomas Pitt, governor of Madras, and was bom in 1708. Educated 
at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, he was compelled by 
ill health to leave the university without taking a degree, and 
he completed his education by a tour on the continent. Having 
obtained a cometcy in the Blues, he entered parliament, as member 
for Old Sarum, in 1735, and joined the opposition against Walpolei 
His figure was tall and striking, his nose aquiline, his eye fiery and 
expressive, his voice at onee harmonious and powerful. His grand 
and imposing oratory had an overpowering effect upon his hearers. 
Superior to his contemporaries in his freedom from venality and 
intrigue, he was too often inclined to be overbearing, in the con- 
adousness of his power and the integrity of his motives ; and his 
temper, owing partly to his bad health, was not unfrequently bitter, 
wayward, and impracticable. His patrimony was only 100?. a year; 
his cometcy he lost through some impassioned speeches against the 
minister. Taken into the service of the prince of Wales, he did not 
cease to launch invectives against Walpole. 

Nearly all the men of the greatest ability were now on the side 
of the opposition. Walpole's staunchest supporters were in the 
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House of Peers ; but the duke of Newcastle, a ready delMiter, and 
lord chancellor Hardwicke did not cordially i^ree with him on tiw 
Spanish question. The king himself advocated vigorous measures 
against Spain ; and Walpole found it necessary to choose between 
a war of which he dLsapproved, and retirement from office. He 
determined on the former ; and^ as the Spaniards had evaded the 
peremptory demands made upon them, war was declared amidst 
great public rejoicings (October 23, 1739). 

§ 4. A squadron had already been despatched to the West Indies 
under admiral Vernon, and on the 20th of November he appeared 
off Porto Bello on the isthmus of Darien. The Spaniards were 
onprepared, and the place was captured without much resistance; 
but little treasure was found. In the following year, Vernon was 
reinforced by a large armament commanded by sir Chaloner Ogle, 
with a military force under lord Cathcart. When the fleet assembled 
at Jamaica, it was found to consist of 115 ships, 30 of which were 
of the line, carrying 15,000 sailors and 12,000 troops. Vernon 
resolved to attack Garthagena, the strongest Spanish settlement in 
America, having a garrison of 4000 men with 300 guns. It was not 
till March 4, 1741, that the British fleet appeared before the place. 
The harbour was entered after considerable resistance, and Vernon 
despatched a ship to England to announce his approaching victory. 
The troops were landed and a night assault planned ; but, though 
it was conducted with determined bravery, it was repulsed with 
great loss. Vernon and Wentworth, who had succeeded Cathcart, 
did not co-operate cordially. Sickness broke out among the soldiers, 
and in a few days their effective force ^^as reduced to one-half. 
Under these circiunstances it was resolved to return to Jamaica, all 
the damage done to the Spaniards consisting in the destruction of 
their forts. Vernon afterwards proceeded to St. Jago, in Guba« 
but on reconnoitring he thought it prudent to withdraw. 

Another squadron, under commodore Anson, had been despatched 
in September, 1740, to sail round Cape Horn and attack Peru. The 
sufferings and adventures of Anson on this expedition, during which 
he circumnavigated the globe, and returned by the Cape of Gtood 
Hope to Spithead in the Centurumf his only remaining ship, in 
June, 1744, have been detailed in a well-known narrative. So far 
as the war was concerned, the expedition resulted only in the 
capture, plunder, and destruction of the town of Paita, and in 
the taking of several prizes, the most important of which was one 
of the great Manilla galleons, having on board silver coin and ingots 
worth a million and a half. 

§ 5. The third parliament of George IL met on December 4, 1741, 
And proved unfavourable to Walpole. He was defeated in the 
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election of a chairman of committees, and again on the question of 
the Westminster election, where it was alleged that the govern- 
ment candidates had been brought in through the interference of 
the military. Another defeat on the Chippenham election petition 
determined him reluctantly to resign j(February 17, 1742). The 
king parted with him with all the marks of profound regret, and 
created him earl of Orford. The country had prospered and grown 
rich under his long and peaceful admlDistration. He never aftep* 
wards took much part in politics, and died in 1745.* 

The king now sent for William Pulteney, one of the most dis- 
tinguished statesmen of the time. He would accept no place 
himself, but only a seat in the cabinet, and a peerage with the 
title of earl of Bath. He consented that the king's old favourite^ 
sir Spencer Compton, now lord Wilmington, should be at the head 
of the treasury^ and he named Mr. Sandys chancellor of the 
exchequer, lord Carteret secretary of state, and the marquess of 
Tweeddale as secretary for Scotland. Lord Hanlwicke, the chan« 
teUor, and several others, retained their posts. Carteret was in 
reality the prime minister, and favoured the king's proposals for 
war. Walpole had endeavoured to procure a promise from Pulteney 
that no proceedings should be instituted against him ; but Pulteney 
refused, and, before he proceeded to the House of Peers, supported 
a motion of lord Limerick's, in March, 1742, for an inquiry into 
the last ten years of Walpole's administration. The motion was 
carried by a small majority, and a secret committee of 21 persons 
was named. But its discoveries led to nothing of importance, and 
the design was abandoned. 

§ 6. Meanwhile England had taken part in the war of the Austrian 
succession. The emperor Charles YI. bad died, October 20, 1740* 
The succession of his daughter Maria Theresa to his Austrian domi- 
nions was guaranteed by the Pragmatic Sanction, to which England 
was a party, but it was also claimed by the elector of Bavaria, whose 
pretensions were supported by France and by the Bourbon king of 
Spain. Frederick II. of Prussia, better known as Frederick the 
Great, resolved to profit by the conjuncture, and, entering Silesia at 
the head of 30,000 men, defeated the Austrians at Molwitz (1741). 
A French army was poured into Bavaria. The elector, inaugurated 
as duke of Austria, marched against Vienna, whilst Maria Theresa, 
with her infant son Joseph, took refuge among the Hungarians, 



* After bis aon Robert and bis grand- 
son Oeorse bad beld the earldom, it de- 
TOlved (1791) on Horatio, the third son of 
sir Robert (bom October 6, 1717), who is 
better known as Horace Whlpole, and 
wbose letters aie an important source fur 
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who received her with the cry : *' MoriamTir pro Rege nostro, Maria 
Theresa — Let us die for our king, Maria Theresa." The English 
parliament, zealous in her cause, voted her a yearly subsidy of 
800,000?., and a sum of five millions for carrying on the war 
(1742). A body of 16,000 men, under the veteran earl of Stair, 
was despatched to co-operate with the Dutch, and was reinforced 
by 6000 Hessians, and subsequently by 16,000 Hanoverians, in 
British pay. Great indignation was expressed that Hanover, though 
more interested in the war than England, had contributed nothing 
to its expenses; and Pitt declared that this great kingdom 
had become a mere province of that despicable electorate. The 
king, however, afterwards furnished 6000 Hanoverians, paid by 
his electoral dominions. Maria Theresa, at the instigation of 
George XL, propitiated the king of Prussia by ceding Silesia (July, 
1742). By this arrangement Frederick was induced to renuin 
neutral; and, in November following, a treaty was concluded 
between Great Britain, Holland, and Prussia, to oppose the French 
and the elector of Bavaria, now emperor by the style of Charles VII. 
In the following year (1743) the British army under lord Stair, 
amounting, with Hanoverians and Hessians, to nearly 40,000 men, 
advanced into Germany, and took up a position at Hochst, between 
Mentz and Frankfort. Stair, who had never been a great general, 
had ascended the right bank of the Main, with the view of commu- 
nicating with the Austrians, when he was cut off from his antici- 
pated supplies in Franconia, and from his own magazines at Hanau, 
by marshal Noailles. George II., who had as usual gone over to 
Hanover in the spring, attended by his son the duke of Cumber^ 
land and by lord Carteret, joined Stair on the 19th of June, and 
found his army in the most critical position, cooped up in a 
narrow valley between Mount Spessart and the Main, extending 
from Aschaffenburg, on that river, to the village of Dettingen. As 
forage was beginning to fail, it was resolved to march back the army 
to their magazines and reinforcements — a hazardous operation in the 
face of a superior enemy. On June 27, the English withdrew from 
Aschaffenburg in two columns, the king bringing up ther rear, a 
post of no little danger. Meanwhile, unknown to the English, the 
French had occnpied in force a strong position at Dettingen, covered 
by a morass and ravine. As soon us Aschaffenburg was evacuated, 
it was occupied by 12,000 French; and, as their batteries on 
the other side of the Main began to -phay on the flank of the 
Britirh, it became necessary to force a way through Dettingen at 
all risks. Fortunately Noailles had intrusted the force at this 
place to his nephew, the duke de Grammont, who, burning to dis- 
tinguish himself, and thinking that he had betore him only part of 
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the allied army, abandoned his vantage ground, and advanced 
through the defiles to give battle on the open plain. By this move- 
ment the French batteries were compelled to suspend their fire, 
for fear of damaging their friends. Placing himself at the head of 
a dense mass of British and Hanoverian infantry, the king charged 
the enemy, and put them completely to the rout. The French lost 
about 6000 men ; the British lost only half that number, and, resum* 
ing their march, they arrived safely at Hanau. This was the last 
battle in which a king of England Was personally engaged. In 
consequence of this victory, and of the advance of prince Charles of 
Lorraine, the French were compelled to evacuate Germany. 

§ 7. On the death of Compton, lord Wihnington (July 2, 1743), 
the king named Henry Pelham, brother of the duke of Newcastle^ 
first lord of the treasury. From the time of Walpole, who held that 
. office so long with absolute power^ the head of the treasury began 
to be regarded as prime minister. Formerly the chief authority 
had been enjoyed by one of the secretaries of state. Pelham' s 
abilities were moderate, but he was superior to his brother, the duke 
of Newcastle. 

The king lost the popularity his victory was calculated to pro* 
cure, by the partiality which he displayed for Hanoverians. Lord 
Stair resigned, and the duke of Marlborough and many other 
English officers threw up their commissions. Even in loyal com- 
panies the toast of ** No Hanoverian king " was not unfrequent, and 
the name of Hanover became a reproach. Yet it was necessary to 
keep a large force on foot. The French were determined to act no 
longer as mere auxiliaries, but to declare war both against England 
and Austria, and to take the field with a lai^e army. Cardinal 
Tencin, who had succeeded the pacific Fleury, was a warm Mend 
of the house of Stuart, to whom he owed many obligations ; and the 
discontents in England inspired the hope of effecting a successful 
Jacobite invasion. Prince Charles Edward, bom in 1720, grandson of 
James 11., was to be the hero of this enterprise, for age had deprived 
lus £&ther James even of the little spirit he once possessed. He signed 
at Rome, a conuuission declaring his son, Charte, regent in his 
absence, and a proclamation to be published on landing. 

Prince Charles, commonly called the Young Pretender, set out firom 
Rome (January 9, 1744), and proceeded to Gravelines under the 
assumed name of the Chevalier Douglas. At Dunkirk 15,000 
French veterans had been collected under the command of marshal 
Saxe, as Charles's lieutenant; transpofts had been prepared for 
them, and 18 sail of the line were appointed for their convoy. They 
put to sea in February, and neared the English fleet under admiral 
Nonis off Dungeness. But, as it. was growing dark, Norris put 
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ofif an engagement till the following day. A dreadful storm aroeo, 
committing frightful havoc on the French fleet. Some of the largest 
transports foundered with all on board ; others were wrecked on the 
coast of Flanders ; the remainder of the armament reached Dunkirk 
in a crippled state. In consequence of this misfortune the French 
ministry relinquished the expedition, and prince Charles returned 
to Paris. 

§ 8. The British resident in that capital loudly complained of 
the encouragement thus given to the IVetender. But the French 
replied by a declaration of war, couched in the most offensive terms 
(March 20), and in May Louis XY. entered Flanders in person, 
with 80,000 men commanded by marshal Saxe. In open violation 
of his treaties with Maria Theresa, Frederick of Prussia broke into 
Bohemia and Moravia ; but before the winter^ Maria Theresa, with 
the help of the Hungarians, drove the Prussians out of Bohemia. 

In November of this year Carteret, now become earl Granville* 
by the death of his mother, resigned his post of secretary of state^ 
and was succeeded by the earl of Harrington. Lord Winchelsea 
and other persons of inferior note also retired. Pelham opened 
negociations with Pitt ; but he would accept no office except that 
of secretary at war, and the ministry were not yet prepared to part 
with sir William Yonge. The king had a strong aversion to both 
Pitt and Chesterfield, who became lord-lieutenant of Ireland, as the 
king would not allow him to be made a secretary of state. Pitt 
promised Pelham his support, and the administration now became 
strong. It fell, however, into the same courtly or Hanoverian 
policy for which Qranville had been denounced.* In January, 1745, 
a quadruple alliance was formed by England, Holland, Austria, and 
Saxony ; and the subsidy to the queen of Hungary was increased 
to half a million. In this Pitt and Chesterfield acquiesced. About 
the same time the emperor Charles YII. died at Munich, and thus one 
obstacle to a peace was removed. In the following September 
the husband of Maria Theresa was elected emperor with the title of 
Francis I., and became the foimder of the lineof Hapsburg-Lorraine. 

The most memorable event in the campaign of this year was the 
battle of Fontenoy (April 30, 1745). The French army of 76,000 
men, under marshal Saxe, occupied a strong position near that plav;e ; 
the cdlied army numbered only about 50,000, of whom 28,000 were 
English and Hanoverians. Nevertheless the French lines would 
have been carried by the British and Hanoverians, under the duke 
of Cumberland and lord Ligonier, his military tutor, but for the 

* This title became extinct in 1119. I son of the first marquess of StafTord, who 
The present earl Granville, Granville t was created viscount Granville in 1815» 
L«feeon-Gower,iBthe8oaoftheyouageet 1 and earl Graavills in 1833. 
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flhamefui flight of the Dutch. The British retreated in good order 
to Ath, and the French then took TouTDay, Ghent Bruges, Onde- 
narde, Dendermond, and Ostend. The British arms were more 
successful in America, where Louisbourg, the capital of Oape 
Breton was taken from the French after a 49 days' siege (June 15). 

§ 9. The defeat of the British at Fontenoy appeared to piinoe 
Charles to afford a favourable opportunity for renewing his attempt 
at invasion. He had been informed by his friends in Scotland that 
nothing could be done unless he brought at least 6000 men and 
10,000 stand of arms ; and these it was impossible to obtain, for the 
French had abandoned their efforts in his cause. Tet Charles 
determined to persevere, without the knowledge and sanction either 
of his father or of the French court By pawning his jewels and 
borrowing from his friends, he raised between 70007. and 80007. 
With this money he purchased arms and ammunition ; and he even 
contrived, by means of some English merchants settled at Nantes, to 
procure the service of two French men-of-war. On board of one of 
these, the Elizabeth^ of 67 guns, he shipped his arms, and he himself, 
disguised as a student of the Scotch college at Paris, embarked in the 
other, the Doutdle, a fast-sailing brig of Id gunc (July 2, 1745). 
Four days after leaving Belleisle they fell in with the Lion^ a 
British man-of-war of 58 guns, when an engagement ensued, in 
which the Elizabeth was so crippled that she was obliged to put 
back. The D&tUdle, which had taken no part in the action, pur- 
sued her voyage ; and, though chased by another man-of-war, 
Charies arrived safely in the Western Isles of Scotland, and landed 
at Moidart, in Inverness-shire (July 25). Several of the Highland 
chieftains remonstrated against his enterprise as unwise and im- 
practicable : for his arms had been lost, and th^ only adherents who 
landed with him were, his tutor, sir Thomas Sheridan ; the marquess 
of Tullibardine ; sir John Macdonald, an officer in the Spanish 
service; Kelly, a nonjuring clergjrman; Francis Strickland, an 
English gentleman; ^neas Maodonald, a banker in Paris; and 
Buchanan, who had been sent as messenger to Bome by csudinaL 
Tencin. These were afterwards called " thQ seven men of Moidart.** 

Charles, son of James, the chevalier of St. George, and called the 
Young Chevalier, relied for success on his captivating manners. In 
person he was tall, well formed, and active; his face eminently 
handsome ; his complexion fair ; his eyes blue ; his hair fell in 
natural ringlets on his neck. His add^ss, at once dignified and 
affable, was calculated to win attachment ; yet his misfortunes had 
rendered him somewhat jealous of his dignity. He possessed 
courage and a romantic sense of honour; he was decisive and 
resolute, but without much ability as a leader. His letters breathe 
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both energy and affection, but they are ill-spelt and written in the 
scrawling hand of a schoolboy ; for his education had been shame- 
fully neglected. In politics and religion he retained the prejudices 
of his house. He had many of the qualities suited to a hero of 
romance; attractions which, combing with a feeling of ancient 
loyalty, proved irresistible to many ; especially as he had adopted 
the Highland dress and learnt a few words of Gaelic. Cameron of 
Lochiel was gained over to his cause, though he plainly saw the 
difficulties of the attempt. Other chieftains followed his example. 

Charles now began his march towards the desolate and seques- 
tered Yale of Gienfinnan, about 20 miles from Fort William, which 
had been selected for the meeting of the clans and the raising of 
the royal standard. He arrived early in the morning, accompanied 
by some of the Macdonalds, but found the glen in its native 
solitude. At length Lochiel and the Camerons appeared, about 
600 in number. They were badly armed, but they brought with 
them a company or two of English soldiers, whom they had 
captured on their road. This omen of success gave animation to 
the elevation of the standard, which was erected on a little knoll 
in the midst of the vale, the Highlanders shouting and tossing 
up their bonnets. Other parties subsequently arrived, and when 
Charles began his march next day (August 20), his little army 
amounted to about 1600 men. 

On the same day Sir John Cope, the commander-in-chief in 
Scotland, marched from Stirling with 1500 foot, rather more than 
half of his whole disposable force : for the government was ill- 
prepared, and wholly uninformed of the Pretender's movements. 
Cope directed his march northwards, intending to join the well- 
affected clans. But on reaching Dalnacar loch, being disappointed 
in his hopes, he turned aside to Inverness. Charles descended 
into the lowlands, and at Blair Athol, where he remained two days, 
was joined by several gentlemen of note. Lord Lovat, to whom 
he had despatched his patent as duke of Fraser, with presang 
Solicitations to join him, sent only his prayers. On September 4, 
Charles made his public entry into Perth amid loud acclamations. 
Here he was joined by Drummond, titular duke of Perth, and lord 
George Murray. The town presented him with 500/., a welcome gift, 
as his last louis-d*or was spent. His march was now directed towards 
Edinburgh. At the dawn of day one of the gates was surprised 
by the Camerons i and on September 17 Charles took possession 
of Holyrood House, where a splendid ball was given in the evening. 
The heralds were compelled to proclaim king Jamrs VIII., and to 
read the royal declaration and commission of regency. But the 
oastle was still held by the troops of the government. 
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10. Charles remaiued three days at Edinburgh, and having 
obtained an accession of force, as well as a supply of 1000 muskets 
and other stores, he marched out to give battle to Cope, who had 
landed his forces at Dunbar, and was advancing towards the 
capital. Charles had now about 2500 men, but only 60 horse, and 
H single iron gun, of no use except for signals. Cope had about 
2200 men, and six pieces of artillery. The two annies met near 
Preston Pans. The first day both remained inactive, being sepa- 
rated by a morass; but a path having been discovered, Charles 
approached the enemy during the night, and early in the morning 
(September 21) the Highlanders, m separate clans, attacked them, 
with terrific yells. In the space of a few minutes Cope's artilk ry 
was captured, his dragoons routed, and the line of his infant 7 
broken. Of the foot only about 170 escaped, the rest being either 
slain or made prisoners. The loss on the side of the insurgents 
was about 100 killed and wounded. Cope and the horse fled in 
the greatest disorder to Berwick, where he was met by lord Mark 
Kerr with the sarcastic remark, that he was the first general who 
had ever brought the news of his own defeat ! 

After this victory Charles was desirous of pushing on to London, 
where it is possible he might have succeeded in the state of feeling 
then prevailing in England. The nation was lukewarm in the 
Hanoverian cause. They did not indeed take part in the rebellion, 
but they did not seem much disposed to repress it ; and Henry 
Fox, one of the ministers, observes in a letter of this period, that 
if 6000 French had landed in any part of the island, the conquest 
would not have cost them a battle. But the court of France lost 
the only favourable opportunity that ever occurred of restoring 
the Stuarts. They were not hearty in the cause ; and on the news 
of Charles's success they contented themselves with sending him 
small supplies of arms and money. George IL, who had returned 
in alarm from Hanover, sent a requisition to the Dutch for 6000 
auxiliaries. 

After the victory at Preston Pans, many of the Highlanders had 
returned home with their booty ; and, as Charles could now muster 
only about 1500 men, he was advised to wait and recruit his army. 
He therefore returned to Holyrood House. He might now be con- 
sidered master of all Scotland, except som« of the country beyond 
Inverness, the Highland forts, and the castles of Edinburgh and 
Stirling. His father was proclaimed as James VIII. ii. most of the 
towns ; and in Glasgow, the least disposed to the Jacobite cause, an 
extraordinary levy of 6000^. was made. In a few weeks Charles's 
army was raised to nearly 6000 men ; and some French ships brought 
hiiA, beudes money, 5000 stand of arms, six field-pieces, and several 
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Fi-ench and Irish officers. Locd Lovat still hesitated, and at last 
adopted the dastardly expedient of sending his son, with 700 or 
800 of the clan, protesting, at the same time, that it was contrary 
to his will and orders. 

Charles now determined to march into England, much against 
the will of most of his follower!^, who were of opinion that he 
should content himself with the conquest of Scotland ; hut Charles 
wisely thought that he should not he ahle to hold the one without 
the other. The English government, however, was now hetter 
prepared. The commons had voted loyal addresses and liheral 
supplies ; the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended ; the militia was 
raised; marshal Wade had an army of nearly 10,000 men at 
l^ewcastle, and another under the duke of Cumberland was as- 
sembling in the midland counties. 

Charles began his march on October 31. It was resolved to 
proceed through Cumberland, where the mountainous country is 
better suited to the Highland mode of fighting. Carlisle was 
entered on the 17th, after a slight show of resistance, the garrison 
being allowed to withdraw on delivering up their arms and horsea. 
On the 20th the insurgents proceeded in two separate colunms^ 
-which united at Preston ; and the next day they crossed the Eibble* 
In these difficult marches in bad weather the chevalier resigned his 
carriage to the aged and infirm lord Pitsligo, and marched on foot, 
in Highland dress, at the head of the clans. At Manchester he 
-was received with enthusiasm; and 200 English volunteers who 
had joined him here were called the Manchester regiment. But his 
prospects were not encouraging. Wade was advancing agiunst him 
through Yorkshire ; the duke of Cumberland lay at Lichfield with 
8000 men ; a third army was forming at Finchley ; admiral Vernon 
was cruising in the Channel to prevent any assistance from France; 
and admiral Byng was blockading the east coast of Scotland. Many 
of CharWs officers advised a retreat, but lord George Murray per- 
suaded them to advance as far as Derby, promising that, if they 
■were not then joined by a considerable force, he would consent to 
their wishes. They reached Derby in safety (Dec^xiber 5). The 
Chevalier was in high spirits. He had slipped away from both 
the English armies, and nothing obstructed his march on the 
capital. London was in a panic ; all business was suspended, and 
the shops were shut. The day was long remembered as Black 
Friday. Even the king had ordered his yacht to the Tower 
stairs, and embarked his most precious effects. But the alarm soon 
came to an end. The day after their arrival, Murray and the other 
f enerals insisted on a retreat, on the ground that there had been 
neither an English rising nor a French invasion; and CharlfiSj 
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after exhausting arguments, threats, and entreaties, was forced to 
comply. 

§ 11. Horsing 1000 of his infantry,, the duke of Cumberland 
overtook the retreating Scots at Penrith, and a skirmish took place 
at night on Clifton Moor (December 10). The English were re- 
pulsed with considerable loss, and the retreat was not again molested. 
On December 20, the prince's birthday, the Scots passed the Esk, 
and entered Glasgow on the 24th, having marched 600 miles in 56 
days. 

The Chevalier arrived at Stirling (January 3, 1746), and having 
received large reinforcements, as well as some artillery from France, 
he resolved to besiege the castle. General Hawley, to whom the 
duke of Cumberland had delegated the command, attempted to 
raise the siege, but was defeated with great loss at Falkirk Muir, 
and made a precipitate and disgraceful flight to Edinburgh (January 
17). But the siege was badly conducted by a French engineer 
named Mirabelle ; his batteries were silenced ; and the Chevalier's 
chief officers insisted on going home for the remainder of the 
winter, promising to return in the spring with 10,000 men. The 
heavy guns were spiked, and the retreat began towards Inver- 
ness (February 1). The duke of Cumberland, who had resumed 
the command, and who had been reinforced with 5000 Hessians, 
piursued the Scots, but could not overtake them. 

On April 8 the duke, with 8000 foot and 900 horse, marched 
from Aberdeen to attack Inverness. Charles, though his troops 
had dwindled to 5000 men, resolved to surprise the duke at Nairn 
by a night mftrch of 12 miles. Lord George Murray led the 
first column, Charles himself the second ; but the marshy nature 
of the ground delayed their progress so much that all hopes of a 
surprise were abandoned, and they took up a position on CuUoden 
Moor. The duke of Cumberland drew up his army with great 
skill in three lines, with cavalry on each flank, and two pieces of 
cannon between every two regiments of the first line. His artillery 
did great execution, whilst that of the Scots was ill-directed. 
Murray therefore requested permission to attack, and made a furious 
charge with the right wing and centre. He broke the first line of 
the English ; but the second, three deep, the first rank kneelibg, and 
the next stooping, received the Scots with a murderous fire, which 
threw them into disorder. The English then charged, and drove 
the clans before them in one confused mass. The t&ft wing was 
not engaged. About 1000 of the Scots fell; of the Enghsh, hardly 
a third of that number (April 16). This defeat put an end to all 
Charles's hopes. He rode from the field to the residence of lord 
Lovat, whom he now met for the first and the last time. Lovat 
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bardly behaved with common civility, and they parted in mutual 
displeasure. Some attempt was made to rally the army at Ruthven, 
but Charles sent a message thanking the leaders, and bidding them 
consult their own safety. They dispersed accordingly^ and tlie 
rebellion was extinguished. The duke of Cumberland fixed his 
Wui-quarters near Fort Augustus, and permitted every sort of 
outrage and cruelty, in which he was well seconded by general 
Hawley, sumamed for this brutality the Butcher. When the 
duke returned to London in July, he was hailed as the deliverer of 
his country ; a pension of 25,000Z. per annum was settled on him 
and his heirs, and he was presented with the freedom of numerous 
companies. 

Murray and several other leaders escaped abroad. The govern- 
ment succeeded in capturing the earl of Kilmarnock, lord Balmerino, 
secretary Murray, and lord Lovat The last was discovered in a 
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little island in a lake in Inverness-shire, wrapped up in a blanket, 
and concealed in a hollow tree. Charles wandered about the 
country till September, imdergoing during these five months a 
variety of hardships and dangers ; yet, though his secret was in- 
trusted to several himdreds of persons, he was not betrayed, not- 
withstanding a reward o^ 30,0OOZ. had been offered for his capture. 
Among all these acts of loyalty the heroic devotion of Flora 
Macdonald was conspicuous. At last, on September 20, Charles 
got safely on board a French vessel in Lochnanuagh, and on the 
29th he landed in France, near Morlaix. 

A great number of prisoners were brought to trial for this rebel- 
lion, of whom 80 were executed, and the rest were transported. 
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The ancient and barbarous ceremony of disembowelling and burning 
the heart and intestines was not omitted on this occasion, and was 
received with the shouts of the populace. The earl of Kilmarnock 
and lords Balmerino and Lovat were executed on Tower Hill, the 
last of whom met his fate with a strange compound of levity and 
courage. The suppression of the rebellion was followed by the 
total pacification of the Scottish highlands ; and various measures 
were adopted for their permanent improvement. 

§ 12. Lord Harrington having resigned the seals of secretary of 
state (October 29, 1746), they were transferred to Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, earl of Chesterfield, the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, in 
which office he was succeeded by lord Harrington. Chesterfield, 
who is commonly regarded as a fine gentleman, had also a large 
fund of wit and wisdom, and was one of the most accomplished 
orators of his day. Conversant with foreign languages as well as 
history, he had distinguished himself as a diplomatist, and had 
discharged with reputation two embassies to Holland. His govern- 
ment of Ireland had been wise and firm, and at the same time 
liberal. His defects were a want of generosity, a proneness to 
dissimulation^ a passion for gambling, and a laxity of religious 
principle. 

During the years 1746 and 1747 the French were successful in 
arms ; but in the latter year the English gained two naval victories, 
one by Anson near Cape Finisterre (May 3), the other by admiral 
Hawke off Belleisle (October 14). The French, as well as a large 
party in England, were desirous of peace ; but Maria Theresa and 
the prince of Orange were not satisfied with the results obtiuned, 
and their views were adopted by George II. and the duke of Cum- 
berland. Chesterfield, a warm advocate for peace, finding his 
counsels disregarded and himself treated with coldness by the king, 
resigned the seals (February 6, 1748), and was succeeded by the 
duke of Bedford. Chesterfield never afterwards took office ; but he 
did not altogether withdraw from public life, and in 1751 he intro- 
duced a most useful measure, the reformation of the calendar. 
The Julian year, or Old Style as it is called, had been corrected 
by pope Gregory XIII. in 1682, and the Gregorian calendar, or 
New Style, had been adopted by every country on the continent 
of Europe, except Sweden and Russia. The error of the Old Style 
had now grown to 11 days. In preparing the bill for the reformation 
of the calendar, Chesterfield was assisted T v the earl of Macclesfield 
and Mr. Bradley, two of the ablest mathematicians in Europe. By 
this bill the year was to commence on January 1, instead of 
March 25, and 11 days in September, 1752, were to be nomi- 
uaUy suppresBed^in order to bring the calendar into unison with the 
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actual state of the solar year. The great body of the people, how* 
ever, regarded the reform as an impious and popish measure, and 
numbers were of opinion that they had been robbed of 11 days. 
Sweden followed the example of England in 1753 ; but Russia and 
those countries which belong to the Greek church still follow tho 
Old Style, which is now 12 days behind the New Style. 

The continued success of the French, who had invested Maestricht 
in the spring of 1748, increased the desire for peace ; and even the 
Dutch, who now saw an invasion imminent, signified their willing- 
ness to treat In October a definitive treaty was signed by all the 
belligerents at Aix-la-Ghapelle, which ended the war of the Austrian 
succession. The only guner was the king of Prussia, by the 
cession of Silesia. The article for the mutual restitution of all 
conquests was very unpopular in England, and the more so as 
France demanded and obtained two hostages for the deliv^y of 
Cape Breton. The earl of Sussex and lord Cathcart were sent to 
Paris in that capacity. 

§ 13. By one of the articles of this treaty the French court under- 
took to expel the Pretender from France, and they offered him an 
establishment at Friburg in Switzerland, with a guard and the title 
of prince of Wales ; but Charles, regarding such a course as a mean 
compliance with orders from Hanover, obstinately refused to quit 
Paris. At length it became necessary to use force. He was seized 
in his coach while going to the opera, bound hand and foot, and 
carried to the dungeon of Vincennes. After a few days' confine- 
ment, he was conveyed to Pont de Beauvois on the frontiers of 
Savoy, and abandoned to his lonely wanderings. He now appears 
to have visited Venice and Germany, to have resided some time 
eecretly in Paris, and even to have paid two visits to England. 
After the death of his father, James, in 1765, he returned to Rome, 
and in his later years fell into habits of intemperance. ' In 1772, at 
the age of 52, he married the princess Louisa of Stolberg, a young 
lady of 20. They subsequently lived at Florence under the title 
of the count and countess of Albany. But the union was unhappy. 
He was harsh, and she faithless; and in 1780 she eloped with 
Alfieri, the dramatic poet. Charles died at Rome (January 30, 1788). 
His younger brother, Henry Benedict, commonly called from hia 
ecclesiastical dignity, " Cardinal York," lived at Rome till 1807, 
having for many years received a pension from George III. 

One of the results of the late war was the founding of Halifax in 
Nova Scotia, named after the earl of Halifax, president of the Board 
of Trade. To relieve the great number of discharged soldiers and 
sailors, they were encouraged to emigrate by a grant of 50 acres to 
each, a free passage, and immunity from taxes for a period of 10 
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years. At this time also Pelham seized the opportunity of reducing 
the national debt, by lowering the rate of interest. 

On March 20, 1751, died Frederick, prince of Wales, little 
regretted. His eldest son, George William Frederick, was now made 
prince of Wales ; and as he was only It years of age, while the king 
was 67, it became necessary to appoint a regency, in the event of a 
demise of the crown before the prince attained his majority. After 
considerable debate, a bill was passed appointing his mother, the 
dowager pnncess of Wales, guardian of his person and regent of the 
kingdom ; but subject, in the latter capacity, to the control of a 
council composed of the duke of Cumberland and nine of the prin- 
cipal officers of state at the time of the king's decease. The influence 
of John Stuart, earl of Bute, now became predominant at Leicester 
House, the residence of the princess dowager of Wales. Bute pos- 
sessed many accomplishments, but had no great abilities. He had 
a fine person, and his political enemies were not slow in misrepre- 
senting the favour he enjoyed, and its motives. 

§ 14 On the death of Henry Pelham (March 6, 1754), the duke 
of Newcastle resolved to be first lord of the treasury himself, and 
to make Henry Legge, son of the earl of Dartmouth, his chancellor 
of the exchequer. For the leadership of the House of Commons 
his choice wavered between William Pitt, Henry Fox, and Murray. 
But the ambition of the last was directed to the bench. He was 
the fourth son of lord Stormont, in the Scottish peerage, and had 
distinguished himself by his eloquence both at the bar and in the 
House of Commons. Pitt, besic^s being personally disliked by the 
king, was laid up at Bath with the gout. The seals were therefore 
offered to Henry Fox, younger son of sir Stephen Fox, and brother 
of the first earl of Ilchester. Fox had already some experience in 
business as secretary at war. He possessed wit and discernment^ 
and, without much eloquence, was a ready debater ; but he had not 
the disinterestedness o£ Pitt. . The negociation was broken off by a 
disagreement respecting the disposal of the secret-service money, 
and the seals were at last given to sir Thomas. Robinsou, a man of 
no ability, but entirely at Newcastle's command. That such a 
man should be set up to lead the House of Commons excited the 
indignation both of Pitt and Fox, and they united to attack and 
ridicule him> 

Quarrels had long prevailed, both in the East Indies and in 
North America, between the French and English settlers, which 
threatened to produce hostilities between the mother countries. A 
large French armament, equipped at Brest, was watched by admiral 
Boscawen, who had orders to attack them in case their destination 
should be for the bay of St. Lawrence. At a signal from the admiraly 
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two English vessels bad captured two French ships off Newfound* 
land (June 8, 1755) ; and some skirmishing had also occurred on 
the Ohio and near Lake George. The king had as usual gone to 
Hanover, and these events threw the regency into great perplexity; 
The duke of Cumberland was anxious to declare war immediately ; 
others desired to wait: the prime minister, as usual, vacillated 
between both opinions. At length sir Edward Hawke, who was in 
command of a powerful fleet, received orders to take and destroy 
every French ship that he could find be ween Cape Ortegal and 
Cape Clear — ^an act which, as no declaration of war had been made^ 
was justly censured as piratical. 

This state of things caused Ghorge II. great alarm for his elec- 
toral dominions, which he suspected would be seized by his nephew^ 
Frederick of Prussia, whenever a war broke out. He therefore 
concluded with the landgrave of Hesse, and subsequently with the 
empress of Russia, subsidiary treaties of the same sort as had 
already created so much disgust in England. Newcastle's ministry 
began to totter. In order to support it he applied to Pitt; but 
that statesman disdained the seals at the price of subserviency to 
Hanoverian policy. Fox was not so delicate ; he engaged to sup- 
port the treaties : Robinson was dismissed with a pension, and Fox 
became secretary of state. 

The French meanwhile were making vast naval preparations ; they 
threatened a descent upon England, but their real object was Minorcai 
which had been secured to the English by the treaty of Utrecht 
The duke of Newcastle could noj be persuaded that the French 
harboured any such designs. He neglected all necessary precautiona 
till it was too late ; and then he sent out 10 ships badly equipped, 
under admiral Byng, fourth son of George, viscount Torrington. On 
April 13, 1756, a French fleet of 12 ships of the line, and a large 
number of transports, having 16,000 troops on board, appeared 
off Minorca, and threatened Mahon. The castle of St. Philip^ 
which commands the town and harbour, was a strong fortress ; but 
the garrison had been reduced to 3000 men, and lord Tyrawley, the 
governor, was absent The defence of the place therefore fell upon 
general Blakeney, a brave but old and invalid officer. 

When Byng hove in aght of St Philip's, on May 19, the British 
flag was still flying there. On the following day the French admiral, 
De la Galissonidre, bore down with his whole force. .Byng ranged 
his ships in line of battle ; and admiral West, the second in com- 
mand, engaged with his division and dispersed the ships opposed to 
him ; but Byng kept aloof. On the followins; morning the French 
were out of sight. Byng then called a council of war, expressed his 
determination to retreat, as his force was inferior to that of tb» 
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enemy ; and, sailing to Gibraltar, lie left Minorca to its fate. Never- 
theless St. Philip's held out till June 29, when, some of the out- 
works having been carried, the garrison was obliged to capitulate, 

§ 15. The popular indignation at this loss was uncontrollable. 
The cry was loud against the ministry, but louder still against 
Byng. Either treachery or cowardice was universally imputed to 
him, and he was burnt in effigy in all the great towns of the 
kingdom. The duke of Newcastle, willing to make a scapegoat 
of Byng, appointed admiral sir Edward Hawke to supersede him, 
and to send him -and West home as prisoners. West was imme- 
diately liberated, but a court-martial was held on Byng in the 
following December, at Portsmouth. He was acquitted of cowardice 
and of treachery, but condemned, by the 12th article of war, 
for not having done all in his power to relieve St. Philip's and 
attack the French. 'At the same time he was imanimously recom- 
mended to mercy. But the popular clamour was too great to allow 
this recommendation to prevail. He was shot on the quarter-deck 
of the Monarque (March 14, 1757), and met his fate with courage.* 

In dread of the impending storm, Newcastle resigned (November 
1 1, 1756). Fox followed him a few days after. Murray, on the death 
of sir Dudley Ryder, was made lord chief justice, and obtained a 
peerage with the title of lord Mansfield (October 26). The king was 
now reluctantly compelled to have recourse to Pitt (December 4)-; 
out ho had held the seals as secretary of state only for a few months, 
when the duke of Cumberland persuaded the king to dismiss him and 
lecal Newcastle (March 29, 1757). As Newcastle found it impos- 
sible to form a ministry without Pitt's assistance, for Pitt was popular 
with the nation for opposing the Hanoverian partialities of George II., 
the king, after various attempts, was obliged to submit to Pitt's 
terms. Newcastle returned to the treasury, but without one of his 
own party at the board. Legge was made chancellor of the ex- 
chequer ; Pitt became secretary of state ; his brother-in-law, earl 
Temple,t privy seal ; and Fox condescended to accept the lucrative 



• Byng was accompanied by a clergy- 
man and two of hia relatives. He was 
dressed in a Ught grey coat, white waist- 
coat, and white stockings, and wore a lai^ 
white wig, and held in each hand a white 
handkerchief. Passing firom the great 
caUn to the larboard side of the quarter- 
deck, he dropped his bat, kneeled on a 
coshion, tied one handkerchief over bis 
eyes, and let the other fall as a signal lor 
the marines to fire. 

Earl Temple (Richard Orenyille), 
bom lYii, was the eldest son of Mr. Gren- 
fiUe and Gountess Temple, to whose title 



be sncoeeded upon her death in 1752. He 
died without issue in 1779. His only 
sister, Hester, was married, in 1754, to 
William Pitt, afterwards earl of Chatham, 
by whom she became the mother of the 
younger Pitt. 

George Grenville, second brother tA 
earl Temple, was prime minister in the 
reign of George III., upon the resignation 
of lord Bute in 1763. (See p. 90.) He was 
bom 1712, and died 1770. He had thret 
distinguished sons: 1. George, who suc- 
ceeded his uncle as earl Templo. snd 
became iparqueeB of Buckingham; his 
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ofiBce of pa3rTnaster of the forces, without a seat in the caUnet 
(June 29). This was the first ministry of Pitt, who was now 48 
years old. 

§ 16. It was too late in the season td attempt any enterprise of 
importance, and an expedition despatched against Bochefort, con- 
sisting of 16 ships of the line, with frigates and transports^ com- 
manded by sir Edward Hawke, and having on board 10 regiments 
of foot under general sir John Mordaunt, proved abortive, through 
the irresolution of the latter. But England had now another war on 
hand. In the previous year France and Austria had leagued them- 
selves for the partition of Prussia by the treaty of Versailles (May 1, 
1756), to which Bussia, Saxony, and Sweden afterwards acceded* 
Apprised of this confederacy through the treachery of a clerk in the 
Saxon service, Frederick of Prussia was the first to strike a vigorous 
blow by seizing Dresden. Thus began the Seven Yeabs' Wab 
(1756-1763). 

Frederick now drew closer his alliance with Engls^d; and in 
April, 1757, the duke of Cumberland proceeded to the continent to 
fight in his cause, and to defend the electorate. The French, 
advancing with a large army, compelled the duke to retreat, and 
overran all Hanover. Supported by four British men-of-war in the 
Dlbe, the duke took refuge under the guns of Stade. In this 
critical position he appealed to the mediation of the king of Den- 
mark, and was compelled to enter into the convention of Kloster 
Seven, by which he agreed to dismiss his auxiliaries, withdraw 
his troops over the Elbe, and disperse them in cantonments, leaving 
only a garrison in Stade (September 8). Thus Hanover was lost. 
George II. was as indignant at this failure as Frederick himself, 
ami received his son en his return with the greatest coldness. 
Ofiended by this treatment, the victor of GuUoden threw up his 
employments, and lived in comparative obscurity till 1765, when he 
died in his 45th year. Frederick, reduced to the last extremity, 
retrieved his affairs by the victories of Bossbach and Leuthen. 
This success made him popular in England. He was regarded as 
the protestant hero ; and when, early in 1768, Pitt proposed a new 
convention with Prussia, with a subsidy of 670,000/,, it was carried 
almost imanimously. 

§ 17. In 1768 the war raged in all quarters of the world. ,The 
brilliant achievements of Clive, which decided whether the empire 
of India should fall to England or to France, are related in the next 

son became duke of Buckingham; 2. 
Thomas, ^ho held several high offices 
in the state, and bequeathed to the 
country his splendid library, no^ in the 
British Museum ; 3. William Wyndbam, , 



the friend and colleague of tfid younger 
Pitt, who was made lord Grenville in 1790, 
and who became prime minister in 1806. 
He died in 1834 without issue. 
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chapter (§ 4). In Africa, the island of Goree was wrested from the 
French. In America, Pitt projected the conquest of Cape Breton and 
St. John's ; and a fleet and army were despatched under admiral 
Boscawen and general (afterwards lord) Amherst. At the same time 
Wolfe, who had attracted Pitt's notice during the Rochefort expe- 
dition, Was sent out as second in command, with the title of briga-- 
dier-generaL In these appointments, Pitt, disregarding seniority, as 
well as aristocratic and parliamentary interest, was guided by merit 
alone/ The armament was composed of 150 ships and 12,00v) 
soldiers. Louisburg capitulated after a siege of two months (July 
26), in which Wolfe distinguisked himself. After the fall of the 
capital, the whole of Gape Breton submitted ; and soon after the 
island of St. John did the same. The name of the latter was 
changed to Prince Edward's Island, in honour of the next brother 
of the prince of Wales. 

A secret expedition against Cherbourg was planned by Pitt, 
under commodore Howe and lord Anson, with 20,000 soldiers and 
marines, commanded by Charles, second duke of Marlborough, and 
lord George Sackville. The attempt partially failed, but was 
renewed with more success in August, under general Bligh, accom- 
panied by prince Edward. When the troops landed, the town was 
found to be deserted. The forts and basin were destroyed, together 
with 170 pieces of iron cannon, and 22 brass guns were carried oflF. 
The troops were then landed near St. Malo; but the duke d'Aiguillou 
coming up with superior forces, the English re-embarked in preci- 
pitation, and 1000 men of the rear-guard were either killed or made 
prisoners. 

By these exploits, the attention of the French was (Averted from 
the campaign in Germany. Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick not 
only drove them out of Hanover, but even over the Rhine, whither 
he followed them, and gained on the left bank a victory at Crefeld ; 
but the advance of the prince de Soubise obliged him to fall back on 
MGnster. Frederick had achieved brilliant successes, chequered by 
a disastrous defeat inflicted on him at Hochkirchen by the Austnan 
generals Daun and Laudon (October 14). 

§ 18. In 1759 the arms of .England were successful by sea and 
land. The French, though scarcely able to defend their own coasts, 
threatened an invasion, and made preparations in Havre, Toulon, 
and other ports; but in July admiral Rodney bombarded Havre, 
and did great damage to the town, destroying many of their flat- 
bottomed boats; whilst the Toulon fleet was dispersed with loss 
by admiral Boscawen, off Lagos in Algarve. Another fleet under 
sir Edward Hawke blockaded Brest, and a squadron of observation 
hovered near Dunkirk. Hawke gained a signal victory (November 
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20) near Quiberon, over a French fleet under De Conflans, con- 
sisting of 21 sail of the line and four frigates. Hawke's fleet, which 
was rather stronger, sunk or burnt three of the Frenchmen and 
captured two; the others, more or less damaged, succeeded in 
getting into the river Vilaine. 

Frederick sustained a terrible defeat this year at Kunersdorf, near 
Fraukfort-on-the-Oder ; but from want of cordiality between the 
Anstrians and Bussians, its consequences did not prove very dis- 
astrous. On the other hand, prince Ferdinand, who had in his army 
10,000 or 12,000 English troops under lord George Sackville, was 
laore fortunate. He failed indeed in an attack on the French 
position at Bergen ; but he more than retrieved this reverse by the 
brilliant victory of Minden (August 1), which would have been still 
more complete had Sackville, who commanded the cavalry, obeyed 
the orders to charge the routed enemy. Loud clamours were 
raised against him, both in England and Germany, and Pitt dis- 
missed Sackville from all his employments. 

But the chief success this year was achieved in Canada. The 
French had colonized that province in the reign of Francis I., but 
it was not till the following century that the cities of Quebec and 
Montreal rose to importance. Pitt proposed a plan of invasion by 
three separate divisions, which were to unite at Quebec. One of 
these, composed of colonists and Indians under general Prideaux and 
sir William Johnson^ was to advance by way of Niagara and Lake 
Ontario towards Montreal ; another, of 8000 men, under the com- 
mand of general Wolfe, was to proceed up the St. Lawrence, and lay 
siege to Quebec ; whilst in the centre the main army under general 
Amherst was to attack Ticonderoga, secure the navigation of Lake 
Champlain, and, proceeding by the river Bichelieu, form a junction 
with Wolfe. 

The flrst and last of these expeditions succeeded as fkr as they 
went. Niagara and Ticonderoga were captured, but it was too late 
in the season to form a junction with Wolfe. The fleet of admiral 
Saunders carried Wolfe safely to the Isle of Orleans, opposite 
Quebec, where the army disembarked on June 27, 1759. Wolfe 
formed a lodgment on the westernmost point of the island, where 
Quebec rose to his view, strong in its natural position, but without 
artificial defences. It is washed on two sides by the rivers St. 
Charles and St. Lawrence, whose banks are almost inaccessible, 
while a little below the town the Montmorency falls into the St. 
Lawrence. The entrance of the harbour is defended by a sand- 
bank; the castle of St. Louis commands the approaches; and 
above the city rise from the St. Lawrence the rugged Heights of 
Abraham. Quebec at that time contained a population of about 
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7000 ; but it had a cathedral, a bishop's palace, and other public 
buildings. The marquis de Montcalm, the French governor of 
Canada, a distinguished oflBcer, lay with an army of 10,000 men, 
chiefly Canadian colonists or native Indians, outside the city, on 
the line called Beauport, between the rivers St. Charles and Mont- 
morency. The ground was steep; in his front lay the Mont- 
morency ; his rear was protected by dense woods, and every opeq 
space had been fortified. As Wolfe's attempts to draw Montcalm 
from this position failed, it only remained to attack him in his 
entrenchments. Repulsed in an assault on July 31, Wolfe deter- 
mined on the hazardous exploit of proceeding up the St. Lawrence 
and scaling the Heights of Abraham, though, through deaths, 
sickness, and the necessary detachments for securing important 
points, he could muster no more than 4500 men. Early in the 
morning of September 13, the troops were silently conveyed by 
the tide in boats to a small cove, now called Wolfe's Cove, over- 
hung by lofty rocks. As they rowed along to this place, Wolfe 
repeated in a low voice to the officers in the boat with him Gray's 
beautiful "Elegy in a Country Churchyard," adding at the end, 
** Now, gentlemen, I would rather be the author of that poem than 
take Quebec." Wolfe himself was one of the first to leap ashore. 
The precipitous path was climbed ; an outpost of the enemy fled in 
alarm ; and at daybreak the British army stood arrayed upon the 
heights, but without cavalry, and having no more than a single 
gun. Montcalm was now obliged to abandon his position and 
advance to give battle. The English, by Wolfe's direction, reserved 
their fire till the enemy were within 40 yards, and then delivered 
a well-directed and destructive volley. Many fell, the rest wavered ; 
Wolfe, though wounded in the wrist, seized the favourable moment, 
and springing forwards ordered his grenadiers to charge. At this 
instant he was struck by another ball in the groin, and shortly 
after by a third in the breast, which caused him to fall, and he was 
conveyed to the rear. Before he breathed his last, an officer who 
was standing by exclaimed, " See, they run 1 " " Who run ? " 
eagerly cried Wolfe. " The enemy," cried the officer. " Then God 
be praised!" said Wolfe, "I shall die happy; "and immediately 
expired. Thus fell this gallant officer at the early age of 33. 
Montcalm, the French commander, was also mortally wounded. 
Quebec capitulated on September 17; the French garrison was 
conveyed by agreement to the nearest French port; and in the 
following year the conquest of all Canada was achieved. 

This event threw a lustre over the close of the reign of George II., 
which in other respects had not been inglorious. He died suddenly 
<m October 25, 1760, at the age of 77, from the bursting of the 
riijht ventricle of the heart. 
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Medal oommemorating Battle of Flassy. 
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in Roman costume, giving a sceptre to an Indian. Below, ^ ^^^^tccl^^ BENOAt 
(in imitation of the bbz pabthis datcb, and the like, of theRoman imperial coinage). 



CHAPTER XXXI. 
Geobqe m., h. 1738 ; r. 1760-182a 

FROM THE king's ACCESSION TO THE RECOGNITION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE, AND THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES, A.D. 1760-1783. 

§ 1. Accession of George III., and settlement of the goyemment. King's 
marriage and coronation. § 2. State of the campaign. Negociations. 
Pitt resigns. § 3. War with Spain. Lord Bute's administration. 
Peace of Fontainebleau. § 4. Rise and progress of the Indian empire. 
§ 5. Unpopularity of lord Bute. Wilkes and the North Briton, No. XLV. 
General warrants. § 6. Grenville's American Stamp Act. § 7. Lord 
Rockingham prime minister. Succeeded by lord Chatham. Lord 
North's American taxes. § 8. Proceedings against Wilkes. Disturb- 
ances in America. Lord North prime minister. Royal Marriage Act 
§ 9. Effect of the tea duties in America. Commencement of the re- 
bellion. Skirmish at Lexington. Battle of Bunker's Hill. § 10. 
Attempts at conciliation. American independence. Progress of the 
war. § 11. La Fayette. Philadelphia taken. Capitulation of Saratoga. 
Treaty between France and the Americans. § 12. Death of Chatham. 
§ 13. The French fleet in America. Actions in the Channel. Spain 
joins the French and Americans. Paul Jones. § 14. Lord Greorge 
Gordon's riots. § 15. Rodney's victory at Cape St. Vincent. The 
** Armed Neutrality." American campaign. Battles of Camden and 
£utau Springs. Capitulation of York Town. § 16. Naval engagements. 
Losses and disasters. Lord Rockingham's second ministry. Inde- 
pendence of the Irish parliament. Parliamentary reform. § 17. 
tfodney's victory in the West Indies. Lord Shelbome's ministrv. 
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Foundering of the Soyal George. Siege of Gibraltar. § 18. Treaty 
with America, and recognition of American independence. Peace of 
Versailles. 

§ 1. The young prince who now ascended the throne of his grand- 
father, with the title of George III., was 22 years of age. His 
person was tall and strongly built, his countenance open and 
engaging. In his first address to the parliament he inserted, with 
his own hand, the words " Bom and educated in this country, I 
glory in the name of Briton " — an expression which could not but 
awaken a cordial echo in a nation governed by foreigners during 
the greater part of a century. His conduct answered to his pro- 
fessions. The party distinctions which had prevailed during the 
reign of his grandfather seemed to be forgotten; the Jacobites, who 
had absented themselves, returned to court, and some of the principal 
of them obtained places in the royal household. The old ministers 
were retained ; but it was soon evident that the earl of Bute would 
be the king's principal adviser, and both he and prince Edward, 
the king's next brother, were made privy councillors. After the 
dissolution of parliament (December 23), the seals of secretary 
of state were transferred from lord Holdemess to lord Bute — a step 
in which Pitt acquiesced, though he had not been consulted. At 
the same time Legge vacated the chancellorship of the exchequer, 
and was succeeded by lord Barringtoa ; and lord Henley, who after 
the resignation of lord Hardwicke had been made lord keeper only, 
now became lord chancellor. 

Next year the king contracted a marriage with Charlotte, second 
sister of the duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, then only 17 years of 
age. In person she was shorty thin, and pale ; but she was sensible, 
cheerful, and good-tempered. The king is said to have been capti- 
vated by a spirited letter which she wrote to Frederic of Prussia, 
beseeching him to spare her country. She arrived at St. James's 
September 8, 1761, and the marriage was celebrated on the same 
day. The coronation followed (September 22). 

§ 2. During the last two or three years the campaign in Germany 
had proceeded with varied success; and on the whole the con- 
tending parties stood much in the same position. The British con- 
tingents, under the marquess of Granby and general Conway, had 
made some atonement for the disgrace of lord Sackville at Minden. 
The losses sustained by France had made that country sincerely 
desirous of peace. Its affairs were now conducted by the duke de 
Choiaeul, always, however, under the control of Madame de Pompa- 
dour, the mistress of Louis XY. A conference at Augsburg was 
agreed to by uU the belligerents ; but between France and England 
Choiseul preferred a separate negociatiou ; and with this view M. de 
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Bussy was accredited to London, and Mr. Hans Stanley to Paris. To 
strengthen his negociations, Pitt sent an expedition under commo- 
iore Keppel, with 9000 troops under general Hodgson, against 
Belleisle, a barren island, strongly fortified, on the coast of Brittany. 
Belleisle was taken (June 7) ; and it was considered that it might 
be set off against Minorca, not for its importance, but as a point of 
honour in the sight of France. Good news also arrived from other 
quarters. The island of Dominica had been reduced by lord Bolls ; 
and in the east Pondicherry had been captured, the last of the 
French strongholds in India. 

Choiseul might probably have yielded all the points demanded 
by Pitt, had not the court of France been supported by that of 
Madrid. Ferdinand YI. had died in 1759 ; and his brother Charles, 
formerly king of Naples, now ruled Spain and the Indies with the 
title of Charles III. He had been obliged to relinquish Naples to 
his third son Ferdinand, as by the treaty of Vienna the crowns of 
Spain and Naples could not be united on the same head. Charles 
naturally regarded the French Bourbons as the head of his house. 
He was desirous of acting with them, and he had besides several 
causes of complaint against England. He now proposed that the 
contemplated peace between England and France should be 
guaranteed by Spain, and that at the same time certain claims of 
Spain on England should be adjusted. Pitt at once refused, and 
the court of Spain was informed that no negociations could be 
opened with it through the medium of France. In consequence 
of this refusal the Family Compact, as it was called, was concluded 
(August 15, 1761). France and Spain mutually agreed to regard 
for the future the enemy of either as the enemy of both, and to 
guarantee their respective dominions. The king of Naples too, as 
a Bourbon, also acceded to this alliance. A secret convention waa 
also entered into, that in case England and France should be still 
at war on May 1, 1762, Spain should deelare war against England, 
in consideration of which France should restore Minorca to Spain. 

As soon as Pitt obtained certain intelligence of this agreement, 
he strongly advised that the Spanish declaration should be antici- 
pated. He urged the importance of striking the first blow against 
Spain, and he showed that expense would be saved by taking the 
Spaniards unawares, and seizing their merchantmen and treasure- 
ships ; but in this daring counsel he could find none to second him» 
except his relative Temple. They consequently tendered their 
resignations, which were received by the king with many gracious 
expressions towards Pitt (October 5, 1761). Thus fell an adminis- 
tration which had raised England to a great pitch of military glory. 
Pitt was offered the governorship of Canada, without residenco, and 
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5000Z. a year; or the duchy of Lancatster, with about the same 
emolument. These offers he rather haughtily refused, but he 
accepted the title of baroness Chatham for his wife, lady Hester 
Pitt, and a pension of 3000Z. per annum for three lives — ^his own, 
lady Chatham's, and their eldest son's. Pitt's retirement paved the 
way for lord Bute. 

§ 3. Pitt's anticipations were fulfilled. No sooner were the 
Spanish West Indiamen safe in harbour, than the Spaniards began 
to alter their tone ; and before the close of the year the ambassadors 
on both sides were dismissed from London and Madrid. Before his 
departure, the Spanish ininister inveighed against Pitt by name, 
in an angry memorial which he presented to lord Bgremont, the 
new secretary. War was declared against Spain (January 4, 1762). 
Shortly afterwards France and Spain made a joint demand on 
Portugal to renounce her neutrality, and large bodies of Spanish 
troops were collected on the Portuguese frontiers to enforce it. The 
king of Portugal gave a spirited refusal, and applied to England for 
assistance, which Bute, in spite of his pacific policy, could not refuse. 

The duke of Newcastle still continued at the head of the treasury, 
though the chief share of power fell to Bute. But as Bute had 
refused to support the king of Prussia and had withdrawn the 
subsidy, Newcastle tendered his resignation, and was surprised to 
find it accepted (May 14, 1762). Bute was advanced to be first lord 
of the treasury ; George Grenville became secretary of state in his 
stead, and sir Francis Dashwood was made chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. Bute's rapid promotion procured him many enemies. A 
'strong whig phalanx, headed by Pitt, was arrayed against him. 
Wilkes, who waa now beginning to emerge into notice, directed 
popular indignation against him in the North Briton, and was 
assisted by his friend and fellow-satirist, the poet Churchill. 

The thoughts of Bute were constantly directed towards peace, 
though the arms of Great Britain and her allies had been successful 
on every side. In Grermany, Frederick and prince Ferdinand had 
been victorious. In Portugal, the British troops under Burgoyne 
had arrested the progress of the Spaniards. In the West Indies, 
an armament under admiral Rodney and general Monckton had 
taken Martinique in January. Grenada, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent, 
subsequently surrendered; Guadaloupe had been taken in 1759, 
and thus the whole of the Caribbees were now in the power of Eng- 
land. The Havannah also capitulated after a desperate siege, where 
the booty, in treasure and merchandise, was computed at three 
millions (August 12). About the same time, in the eastern 
hemisphere, Manilla, the capital of the Philippine Islands, was 
taken ; and several rich Spanish prizes were captured at sea. 
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In spite of these brilliant successes, overtures for a peace, made 
through the neutral court of Sardinia, were readily caught at. 
Bute seems to have been alarmed at the great increase of the national 
debt, which had doubled during the war, and now amounted to 
132,600,000?. A treaty, concluded at Paris (Febraary 10, 1763), 
put an end to the Seven Years' War. By the peace of Paris 
Minorca was exchanged for Belleisle ; the provinces of Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton, and Canada were ceded to England ; the islands of 
Guadaloupe, Martinique, and St. Lucia were restored ; but Tobago, 
Dominica, St. Vincent, and Grenada were retained. These were 
the principal provisions with regard to the interests of England. 
By a clause in the treaty, all conquests made in any part of the 
world during the negociations were to be given up. This involved 
the cession of the Havannah and Manilla, the conquest of which 
was not yet known. Bute seemed inclined to yield them without 
an equivalent ; and it was only at the pressing instance of G^rge 
Grenville and lord Egremont that Florida or Porto Rico was 
demanded in return. The former was readily conceded. 

§ 4. Among the places restored to the French was also Pondi- 
cherry in the East Indies ; but they could never recover their lost in- 
fluence in that country, and soon after this their East India Company 
was dissolved. The genius and courage of Clive had now converted 
an association of traders into the nilers of a large and magnificent 
empire. Though established in the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, 
it was not till the time of Charles II. that the East India Company 
made any considerable advances in wealth and power. Charles 
granted them a new charter, conveying many exclusive rights and 
privileges, and also ceded to them the settlement of Bombay, which 
he had received as a marriage portion with Catherine of Braganza. 
Fort St. George and the town of Madras had already been founded 
in the Carnatia The first English factories were settled at Bantam 
and Surat, but were subsequently abandoned. At the period of the 
Revolution a new company was instituted, the rivalship of which 
produced much mischief, till the two were amalgamated in 1702. In 
1698, a grant of land on rent having been obtained from Aurungzebe, 
the Mogul emperor, at Chuttemuttee, on the river Hooghly, Fort 
"William was erected, under shelter of which the town of Calcutta, 
ultimately expanded into the magnificent capital of modem India. 
Thus, before the accession of the house of Hanover, the three 
presidencies of Madras (Fort St. George), Calcutta (Fort William), 
and Bombay, had already been erected ; but no central government 
yet existed. These settlements had but little territory attached to 
them, and often trembled for their own safety. 

Tlie French, who had established an East India Company in the 
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reign of Louis XIV., were our only formidable rivals in India. The 
Portuguese were our allies, and their power was but small; the 
Dutch confined their attention chiefly to Java and the neighbouring 
islands. The French had two important settlements: Ghander- 
nagore on the Hooghly, higher up than Fort William ; and Pondi- 
cherry on the coast of the Gamatic, about 80 miles south of 
Madras. They also possessed two fertile islands in the Indian 
Ocean : the Isle of Bourbon, and Mauritius or the Isle of France. 
The wars of the mother countries extended to these colonies. 
In 1746 the French under La Bourdonnais took Madras; and 
Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry, in violation of the terms of the 
capitulation, carried the principal inhabitants to that town, and 
paraded them through the streets in triumph. Madras was restored 
at the peace of Aix-la-Ghapelle. During the peace, Dupleix, by 
intrigues with the native princes, endeavoured to extend the French 
empire in India at the expense of the English; but he was en- 
countered by the superior genius and valour of Glive, a writer or 
clerk, who had been among the captives of Madras. The taking 
of Arcot, the victory over Rajah Sahib at Arnee, the capture of 
the Great Pagoda, were some of the wonderful exploits of th^t 
merchant-soldier. After a two years' visit to England for the sake 
of his health, Glive returned to India in 1755, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the king's service, and his appointment from 
the company as governor of Fort St. David. 

His abilities were soon called into action. Surajah Dowlah, 
viceroy of Bengal, had taken Galcutta, and thrust the English in- 
habitants, to the number of 146, into a small and loathsome 
dungeon known as the Black Hole, where in one night 123 of them 
were stifled (June 20, 1756). But a signal vengeance followed. 
In January, 1757, Glive, with an army of 900 Europeans and 
1500 sepoys, retook Galcutta ; kept at bay the Surajah's army of 
40,000 men, and compelled him to make peace. Shortly after 
Glive took Ghandemagore, as before related. His next exploit was 
to defeat the Surajah Dowlah at Plasst (1757). The nabob had 
50,000 men and 40 pieces of cannon, Glive only 1000 Europeans 
and 2000 sepoys, with eight field-pieces and two howitzers; yet 
the rout was complete, and the Surajah lost all his artillery and 
baggage. This victory decided the fate of India, and laid the 
foundation of our empire. Meer Jaffier, a rebellious vassal of the 
Surajah's, was installed in the capital of Moorshedabad as nabob of 
Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar ; his predecessor was put to death, and 
the new nabob ceded to the English all the land within the 
Mahratta ditcb or fortification round Galcutta, and all the country 
from Galcutta to the sea. Glive was now made governor of Bengal 
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by the East India Company. In return for Clive's assistance 
i^inst the emperor of Delhi, Meer Jaffier presented him with a 
domain worth 27,000/. a year. In 1760 Clive returned to England, 
having previously defeated an attempt of the Dutch upon Calcutta. 
He received an Irish peerage as lord Clive and baron Plassy, and 
obtained a seat in tlie House of Commons. 

x he hostilities between the French and English in India, after 
the declaration of war in 1758, have already been related, to which 
it may be added that the defeat of Lally Tollendal by sir Eyre 
Coote, at Wandewash, and the surrender of Pondlcherry (January 
17, 1761), secured the Carnatic. The further history of India will 
be resumed hereafter. 

§ 5. As Grenville was deficient in those qualities which are 
required for the leadership of the House of Commons, he was pre- 
vailed upon with great reluctance to make way for Fox, and to 
exchange the post of secretary of state for that of first lord of the 
admiralty. The seals were conferred upon the earl of Halifax, 
Fox stiU remaining paymaster of the forces, with a seat in the 
cabinet. Out of doors the peace was very unpopular. Bute was 
hissed and pelted. But, in spite of a bitter invective against it by 
Pitt, the address was carried by a large majority in the commons. 
Another cause of lord Bute's unpopularity was his Scotch descent. 
Wilkes branded him with the epithet of favourite. In some of the 
rural districts he was burnt under the effigy of a jack-hoot^ a rustic 
allusion to his name (Bute) ; aod on more than one occasion when 
he walked the streets, he was accused of being surrounded by 
prize-fighters. These symptoms of popular dislike drove him to 
resign (April 8, 1763), to the surprise of all. Fox was at the same 
time raised to the upper house with the title of lord Holland, still, 
however, retaining his office. Bute was succeeded by George 
Grenville, who became first lord of the treasury and chancellor of 
the exchequer* (April 16). The two secretaries of state were 
lords Egremont and Halifax. 

Parliament was prorogued by a speech from the throne, in which 
the king adverted to the late peace as honourable to the crown and 
beneficial to the people (April 18). This was immediately attacked 
in the North Briton (April 23), in the celebrated No. 45. 
Grenville was impolitic enough to order the prosecution both of 
author and publisher ; and to this circumstance the article owed its 
notoriety, for it did not equal, either in ability or virulence, many 
of the preceding numbers. On April 30, Wilkes was arrested in 

• "Lord Bute," said Warbnrton, his | First, he is a Scotchman; secondly, he is 
political opponent, *'i8 a very nnflt the king's friend; and thirdly, he is an 
man to be prime minister of England. ' honest man." 
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his own house by virtue of what was called " a general warrant," 
that is, a warrant not specifying any particular person, but directed 
against "the authors, printers, and publishers" of the obnoxious 
paper. His papers were seized at the same time, and he was 
committed to the Tower. On May 6 he was brought before cuief 
justice Pratt, who, without pronouncing any opinion on general 
warrants, discharged him on the ground that his offence did not 
destroy his privilege as a member of parliament. 

In the next session, which opened November 15, Wilkes took his 
seat as usual. Warm debates ensued in the commons. It was 
voted that No. 45 was a false, scandalous, and malicious libel, and 
it was ordered to be burnt by the hangman (December 3). The 
attempt to execute this sentence in the Royal Exchange produced a 
serious riot. 'A jack-boot and a petticoat, the latter denoting the 
princess of Wales, were thrown into the fire prepared for the paper, 
the mob shouting " Wilkes and liberty for ever ! " A few days 
after, he recovered lOOOZ. damages against Mr. Wood, the under- 
secretary of state, for seizing his papers (December 6). Some 
delay was occasioned in the measures against Wilkes from his 
having been wounded in a duel by Mr. Martin, who challenged him 
on account of a libel in some former numbers of the North Briton, 
Wilkes fled to Paris, and at length was expelled from the house 
by a imanimous vote (January 19, 1764). On February 21, a 
verdict was obtained against him, both for No. 45, and for an 
obscene and scurrilous pamphlet, called an " Essay on Woman," a 
parody of Pope's " Essay on Man," containing reflections on lord 
Sandwich, secretary of state, bishop Warburton, and others. Wilkes 
remaining still abroad, and not appearing to receive judgment, was 
outlawed. Wilkes's case derives its chief importance from the 
question which it raised respecting the legality of general warrants. 
Chief justice Pratt and the most eminent lawyers of the day 
declared them illegal from their form, their tenor being to appre- 
hend all persons guilty of a certain crime, thus assuming a guilt 
which remained to be proved. For the present, however, the 
government had influence en6ugh to postpone a resolution to that 
effect being carried in the commons. 

§ 6. Another impolitic step of Grenville's, but attended With far 
more momentous consequences, was that of extending the Stamp 
Act to the North American colonies. The late war had been very 
expensive; and, as it had been partly undertaken for the defence 
of those colonies, it occurred to Grenville that they might not 
unjustly be called upon to bear a part of the burthen. He consulted 
the agents of the several North American colonies in London upon 
his project, inquired whether any other tax would be more agree- 
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able to them, and gave a year's notice of hia plan by a resolution 
entered on the Journals of the Commons in March, 1764. 

The American colonies had been continually increasing in strength 
and prosperity, and at this time they consisted of 13 states, with a 
population of about two millions of whites, and half a million of 
coloured people. They were — 1-4. The New England colonies, 
settled by the puritans, consisting of the four states of Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island; 6. New 
York ; 6. New Jersey ; 7. Pennsylvania ; 8. Delaware ; 9. Maryland; 
10. Virginia ; 11, 12. The two states of North and South Carolina; 
and 13. Georgia. Each of these colonies was governed on the 
English model, and had a House of Assembly elected by the 
people. There was also a governor appointed by the crown, and 
a council. In Connecticut the governor was elective. 

Hitherto the mother coimtry and her colonies had lived in 
tolerable harmony ; but at this time the Americans were in a dis- 
tressed and irritable condition. They were suffering from the 
efifects of a terrible border war with the Indians ; they considered 
themselves aggrieved by new duties imposed on their foreign trade, 
as well as by the stringent regulations by which their illicit traffic 
with the S|janish colonies was repressed. All were opposed to a 
stamp act, which from its nature was far more obaoxious than 
any custom-house duties. The latter might be regarded as imperial, 
the former was a sort of local excise. They refused to suggest any 
substitute, but based their opposition on the broad principle, that 
there should be no taxation without representation, and that they 
were not represented in the House of Commons. They intimated 
however a wish that, as in former instances, a letter from the 
secretary of state, in the king's name, requiring contributions for 
his service, should be laid before the different Houses of Assembly. 
It is possible that such a project might have succeeded, partially at 
least, for a short time longer, and have produced 100,000Z. a year, 
as much as was expected from the Stamp Act. 

In February, 1765, the measure passed through parliament. It 
attracted little or no notice. Pitt was absent ; Barr6 alone raised 
his voice against it, and was languidly supported by three or four 
more. Nobody suspected that this little spark would burst out 
into a vast and inextinguishable flame. Even Dr. Franklin, the 
agent for Pennsylvania, one of the chief and ablest representatives 
of the views of the colonists, expected little else than acquiescence 
from his coimtrymen. 

Far different was the spirit which the act excited in some parts of 
America. It was reprinted with a death's head at top in place of 
the king's arms, and was hawked about under the title of "The 
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Folly of England and Ruin of America." The vessels in Boston 
harbour hoisted their colours half-mast high, and the muffled bells 
of the churches tolled out a death-knell. The Virginian House of 
Assembly, roused by the eloquence of Patrick Henry, took the lead 
in opposition, and drew up a series of resolutions, accompanied by 
a petition to the king, denying the right of the mother country to 
tax the colonists without their consent. Most of the other assem- 
blies followed this example, and a general congress was appointed 
to meet at New York in October, when resolutions and petitions, 
much the same as those of Virginia, were adopted. In some parts 
associations were formed against the importation or use of British 
manufactures ; and presently a small party began to appear, who 
promulgated their views of a federal republic. When the ships 
arrived with the stamps, it became necessary to stow them away 
in some place of safety. Nobody would use them, and the persons 
who had been appointed distributors resigned their posts. 

§ 7. While these things were going on, the author of the mis- 
chief had been compelled to resign his office. On the 12th of 
January, 1765, Greorge III. was attacked with a severe illness, 
accompanied with symptoms of that dreadful malady which 
darkened his later years. On his recovery, in April, he was the 
first to propose a regency. The ministers wished to leave out his 
mother's name, and the king had been surprised into giving his 
consent, on the assurance that, if it were inserted in the bill, it 
would be struck out by the House of Commons. It was unani- 
mously restored by the house. But the king's mind was alienated 
from Grenville in consequence of his behaviour on this occasion, 
and shortly after he entered into negociations with Pitt and 
Temple. On their refusal, the king applied to the marquess of 
Rockingham. This nobleman, who was descended from a sister of 
the famous earl of Strafford, and thus inherited his great estates, 
now became first lord of the treasury (July 13, 1765). Rockingham 
was one of the greatest landholders in England. Without possessing 
any shining talents, his judgment was sound and his character 
honourable. His chief passion was horse-racing. Under him the 
duke of Grafton and general Conway became secretaries of state; Mr. 
William Dowdeswell, chancellor of the exchequer ; and the veteran 
duke of Newcastle was propitiated with the privy seal. Pitt was 
conciliated by the raising of his confidential friend, chief justice 
Pratt, to the peerage, with the title of lord Camden. 

The state of America was very embarrassing for the new ministry. 
To withdraw the Stamp Act was regarded as an evil precedent and 
a confession of weakness : to press it would be painful, and might 
lead to dangerous consequences. The vigour with which Pitt de- 
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DOttnced Grenville and attacked his measure, in the session of 1766, 
decided the cabinet. They brought in two bills : one to repeal the 
Stamp Act, the other declaring the power of parliament over the 
colonies to be supreme. Both measures were carried. The majority 
of the colonists were still loyal, and the news of the repeal of the 
obnoxious act was received with great satisfaction in America. It 
was not, however, in human nature but that some soreness should 
be left behind, as well as a still more dangerous feeling of secret 
triumph at this recognition of their strength. 

Rockingham adopted other measures of a popular nature. A silk 
bill, introduced by the late ministry, had occasioned serious riots 
in the preceding year among the Spitalfields weavers; siege had 
been laid to the duke of Bedford's house in Bloomsbury-square, and 
it became necessary to disperse the rioters by means of the military. 
Rockingham now restrained the importation of foreign silks. He 
also repealed the unpopular cider-tax, obtained a resolution of the 
House of Commons declaring general warrants illegal, and another 
condemning the seizure of papers in cases of libel. The ministry, 
however, was tottering through internal weakness ; lord Northing- 
ton, the chancellor, told the king at the end of the session that they 
could not go on, and advised him to send for Mr. Pitt. This time 
Pitt accepted office, and succeeded in forming a ministry; but, to 
the surprise of all, he reserved for himself the office of privy seal, 
with a peerage as earl of Chatham (July 30, 1766). Pitt named 
the duke of Grafton as head of the treasury ; Charles Townshend 
became chancellor of the exchequer ; general Conway contiDued 
secretary of state and leader of the House of Commons, with the 
earl of Shelbume * as his colleague ; and lord Camden was made 
chancellor. 

The prospect of Rtt's support in the House of Commons had 
been the chief inducement with most of the ministers to take office, 
and they were naturally much disappointed to find themselves 
deprived of it by his elevation to the peeri^e. " This fatal title," 
writes Walpole, " blasted all the affection which his country had 
borne to him." To increase his mortification, his ministry was 
assailed by the most scurrilous lampooners, hounded on b^ the 
ceaseless malignancy of Temple. Disappointment at his proceed- 
ings did not end here. He appeared but seldom even in the lords ; 
and in the spring of 1767 he was so prostrated by the gout or some 
mysterious malady, that he would neither see any one of his 
colleagues on the most urgent business, nor attend to business. 

* William Petty, 2nd earl of Shelbnrne, i minister in 1782 (see p. Ill), and was 
in the Irish peerage, and 2nd Baron I created marquess of Lansdowne in 1784. 
Wycombe, in England, became prime • 
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Edmund Burke, who was now rising into eminence, adverted to him 
in one of his speeches as a great invisible power — a being so im- 
measurably high that not even his own cabinet could get access to 
him.* In his absence the opposition carried a motion to reduce the 
land-tax, by which the revenue was deprived of half a million. To 
repair this loss, Charles Townshend resolved to raise a revenue in 
America by small taxes on tea, glass, paper, and painters' colours, 
the whole amount of which would not exceed 40,000/. a year. He 
died in the following September, in the 4l8t year of his age, and 
lord North accepted the vacant office of chancellor of the exchequer 
(December 1). Changes soon after occurred in the ministry, and 
the new office of colonial secretary was established, in which the 
earl of Hillsborough t was installed (January, 1768). 

§ 8. In the elections of 1768 for a new parliament, the second of 
this reign, Wilkes, who was still under a sentence of outlawry, being 
rejected by the city of London, contrived to obtain his return as 
member for Middlesex (April 20). He was committed to prison. 
On the road a vast mob removed the horses from his coach and 
drew it to a tavern on Comhill. But Wilkes effected his escape, 
and delivered himself up at the King's Bench prison. Parliament 
met on May 10, when a vast concourse assembled in St. George's 
Fields, expecting to see Wilkes emerge from confinement on his 
way to the House of Commons ; but being disappointed in their 
hopes, they became ungovernable, and were fired on by the soldiers. 
To add to the disorders, the sailors and coal*heavers had risen in a 
body, filling the whole city with consternation. On June 18 
Wilkes's sentence of outlawry was reversed by lord Mansfield ; but 
the original verdicts were confirmed, and Wilkes was sentenced to 
two years' imprisonment, computed from the day of his arrest, and 
to pay two fines of 500Z. each for No. 45 and the "Essay on 
Woman." Wilkes appealed to the House of Commons, but it pro- 
nounced him guilty of an insolent libel, for publishing a letter of 
lord Weymouth's, now secretary of state, to the magistrates of 
Surrey, accompanied with some caustic remarks. On the motion 
of lord Harrington he was expelled the house for the second time 
(February 3, 1769). His popularity was undiminished. In the 
city he had been elected alderman of Farringdon Without; and 



• In a letter written to a private friend 
the year before, Burke says of him : *' A 
few days wiU show whether he will take 
this part, or that of continuing on his 
iMck at Hayes, talking f&shion, excluded 
firom all ministerial and incapable of all 
parliamentary service; for his gout is 
wofse than ever, but his pride may dis- 



able him worse than his gout." — "Ooire- 
spondenoe," i. 341. Whether it was gout 
or mortified pride which determined 
Chatham's strange conduct on this oc- 
casion, it is not easy to decide. 

t Wills Hill, first earl of Hillsborough, 
created marquess of Downshire in Ireland 
in 1789 ; ancestor of the present marquees. 
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when the election for Middlesex came on, he was again unanimously 
returned (February 16). The House insisted on his exclusion 
(February 17). A third time he was returned (March 16), and a 
third time the House of Commons declared him ineligible (March 
17), and ordered a new writ to be issued. Their tactics were now 
changed. Wilkes was opposed by colonel Luttrell (April 13) ; and 
the house pronounced Luttrell duly elected, though Wilkes had a 
great majority (April 16). So ended " the fifth act of this tragi- 
comedy," as Burke called it. But though the ministers carried their 
point, they had rendered Wilkes the idol of the nation. In the 
autumn he brought an action against lord Halifax for having seized 
his papers, and obtained 4000Z. damages (November 10). 

Meanwhile Townshend's ill-advised taxes had revived in the 
North American colonies all the animosity occasioned by the Stamp 
Act. In this opposition the state of Massachusetts took the lead. 
A violent altercation arose between the House of Assembly and 
Bernard the governor, who finally, by lord Hillsborough's instruc- 
tions, dissolved the Assembly (July 1, 1768). Riots of the most 
serious description ensued at Boston. The other American states, 
though not so violent, displayed a sort of passive resistance. Asso- 
ciations were formed calling themselves " Sons of Liberty," and even 
" Daughters of Liberty," to enter into non-importation agreements, 
and forbear the use of tea. Subsequently it became customary to 
strip those who refused to enter into these agreements, and to cover 
them with tar and feathers. 

The cabinet now deemed it prudent to propose a repeal of the 
obnoxious taxes ; but lord North, at the suggestion of lord Hills- 
borough, supported the tea-duties, merely as a question of right. 
Lord Hillsborough communicated the determination of the ministry 
in a circular to the governors of the North American colonies, 
but in terms so ungracious, as only served to increase the irritation. 
Chatham, who had held aloof from the administration, resigned 
(October 15, 1768), and the duke of Grafton, first lord of the 
Treasury, became the recognized premier. In July, 1769, Chatham 
was able to attend the king's levee, and when parliament opened 
in January, 1770, he appeared in his place and denoimced in severe 
terms both the foreign and the American policy of the ministers, 
all of whom had been his own chosen colleagues in office a few 
weeks before. Shortly after Grafton resigned, and North accepted 
the place of first lord of the treasury, in addition to that of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and thus became prime minister. 

As two of the king's brothers, the dukes of Cumberland and 
Gloucester, had contracted marriages, the former with Mrs. Horton, 
sister of colonel Luttrell, the latter with an illegitimate daughter 
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of sir Edward Walpole, the king caused the Royal Marriage Bill to 
be introduced into the House of Lords. By this act every prince 
or princess, the descendant of George IL, except only the issue of 
princesses married abroad, is prohibited from marrying without the 
king's consent before attaining the age of 25. After that age they 
may be relieved from the king's veto if, after formal notice to the 
privy council, parliament expresses no disapprobation of the pro- 
posed marriage within 12 months (1772). This statute still remains 
in force. 

§ 9. With the exception of some disturbances in Massachusetts, 
no great disaffection appeared in America. The colonists apparently 
acquiesced in the tea-duty, which was only Sd, per pound. But 
in 1773 an act was committed which, though far from being so 
intended, finally estranged the American colonies. The East India 
Company had contracted a large debt. An enormous stock of tea 
was accumulated in their warehouses, for which they could find no 
sale. In order to relieve them by procuring a market for their 
stock, lord North now proposed that the tea exported to America, 
which had a drawback of only three-fifths of the duty paid in 
England, should have a drawback of the whole duty, thus leaving 
it subject only to the 3c?. duty in America. This appeared to be a 
boon, not only to the East India Company, but also to the American 
colonists, as it would enable them to purchase their tea at a cheaper 
rate than they could obtain it even before the Sd. duty was im- 
posed. Accordingly the East India Company freighted several 
ships with tea, and appointed consignees in America for its sale. 
Meanwhile events had occurred which embittered the feeling of the 
colonists against England. Mr. Thomas "Whately, Grenville's private 
secretary, and under-secretary of state to lord Suffolk, had been 
engaged in a private correspondence with Hutchinson, governor of 
Massachusetts, Oliver, the Ueutenant-govemor, and other officers of 
the crown in that province. After Whately died, these letters were 
purloined, and were confidentially communicated to Dr. Franklin. 
At Franklin's earnest solicitations, and on his solemn vow of 
secrecy, they were forwarded to Boston, to be shown, as he 
promised, only to a few influential friends, and no others. No copies 
were to be taken. The promise was not observed. The letters 
were formally laid before the House of Assembly of Massachusetts ; 
they were voted subversive of the constitution,' and printed, and 
a petition was drawn up for the removal of Hutchinson and Oliver. 
The matter was subsequently referred to the privy council, where 
Wedderbum, the solicitor-general, attacked Franklin for his breach 
of confidence in a most biting and sarcastic speech (January 29, 
1774). The privy council decided that the petition ^ag founded 
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on false and erroneous allegations^ and that it was groundless, 
vexatious, and scandalous. Two days after, Franklin was deprived 
of his post as deputy postmaster-general in America. 

t^iblic feeling in America was in a great state of excitement, 
when the first tea-ships made their appearance. It was given out 
that they were only the forerunners of further taxation ; that the 
ships were laden, not with tea, but with fetters. The consignees 
were threatened, and obliged to fling up their engagements. At 
Charleston the teas were allowed to be landed, but not to be sold, 
and were stowed in cellars, where they perished jfrom damp. The 
Boston people went further. On December 18, 1773, a body of 
men disguised as Mohawk Indians boarded the tea-ships and 
scattered their cargoes in the water, to the value, it is computed, 
of 18,000?. 

To punish this outrage, lord North carried through parliament 
certain acts for transferring the Boston custom-houses to Salem, 
another port of Massachusetts, and he made important alterations 
in the charter granted to that state by William IIL (March 14, 
1774). This last step excited the jealousy and alarm of the other 
states. They were encouraged to resist by finding that they were 
supported by a powerful party in the British parliament, which 
numbered in its ranks Chatham, Burke, Charles James Fox, third 
son of lord Holland, and other eminent men. The royalist colony 
of Virginia, where the popular feeling was directed by Patrick Henry 
and Thomas Jefferson, was one of the first to give in its adhesion to 
the puritan Massachusetts. In imitation of the puritan opposition 
in Charles I.'s time, they set on foot a '* Solemn League and Cove- 
nant." Committees of correspondence were established, and a 
congress was summoned at Philadelphia. Delegates from 12 
colonies met in September, and debated with closed doors. The 
assembly drew up a Declaration of Rights, claiming all the liberties 
of Englishmen, and adopted resolutions to suspend all trade be- 
tween England and America till their grievances were redressed. 
Addresses were prepared to the people of Great Britain, to the people 
of Canada, and to the king. After appointing another congress 
for May 10, 1776, the meeting quietly dispersed. 

When the parliament met in January, 1^75, Burke brought 
forward his propositions for conciliation, and denounced the attempts 
which were making to coerce the Americans, as pregnant with the 
most fatal consequences. They were negatived by a large majority. 
Meanwhile a militia had been raised in Massachusetts, called 
minute men, because they were to be ready at a minute's notice ; 
arms also and other stores were provided, and deposited in an 
arsenal at Concord, a town about 18 miles from Boston. General 
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Gkkge, who commanded at Boston, secretly despatched a few 
hundred light troops on the night of April 18, to destroy these 
stores. The design, however, had oozed out; and the van^ on 
reaching Lexington, a place ahout three miles from Concord^ found 
about 70 militiamen, part of their main army, drawn up on the 
parade.* A collision took place, and several Americans were 
killed and wounded. The troops then proceeded to Concord, spiked 
three guns, and destroyed some stores. But the whole country, 
already prepared for this event, was roused ; the British, on their 
return, were surroimded and galled on every side by an incessant 
fire, poured upon them by marksmen posted behind walls and 
hedges. Their loss was 273 killed and 174 wounded, while the 
Americans, sheltered by their mode of fighting, did not lose a third 
of that number. The ardour of the Americans was excited. A 
force of 20,000 men was raised in the New England provinces, and 
blockaded general Gage in Boston ; whilst a party of Connecticut 
men marched to Lake Champlain, and surprised and captured the 
forts of Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 

•On the appointed day the congress met at Philadelphia. They 
prohibited the export of provisions to any British colony, the supply 
of necessaries to the British army and navy, and the negociation 
of bills drawn by British officers. They took measures for pro- 
viding supplies of men and money. They appointed, as com- 
mander-in-chief, George Washington, who had distinguished 
himself in the wars with the French. On June 21 Washington 
set out to take the command of the army blockading Boston. 
The English had then been reinforced by divisions under general 
Burgoyne, general William Howe, brother of lord Howe, and 
genend Clinton. Their whole force amounted to about 10,000 
men. A considerable body of Americans, having been sent to 
occupy Bunker's Hill, proceeded by mistake to Breed's Hill, which 
also forms part of the peninsula on which Charleston stands ; and 
as that frontier overlooks Boston^ from which it is separated only 
by an arm of the sea about as broad as the Thames at London, it 
became necessary to dislodge them. This was not effected till 
after three assaults, and with the loss of 1000 men, while the 
Americans did not lose half that number. This is known ad the 
battle of Bunker's Hill (June 17). 

§ 10. A civil war was now fairly kindled. Yet the Americans 
were still reluctant to break off from the mother country, and in 
June congress signed a petition to the king^ expressing their 
loyalty and their desire for reconciliation. They called this petition 

• Ab the colonists were still tinder the crown, these were acts of rebellion which ths 
aatbocitieB were bound in duty to suppress. 
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tiie " Olive Branch," and sent it to England by Richard Penn. In 
September it was submitted to the cabinet, by whom it was re- 
solved that no answer should be given, as they could not recog- 
nize the congress, which wa» a self-constituted body and guilty 
of rebellion. In his opening speech to parliament (October 26), 
the king stated that the rebellion had become general, showing 
a purpose of establishing an independent empire ; but as he would 
never consent to surrender the colonies, he was resolved to put an 
end to these disorders by decisive exertions. Loyal addresses 
poured in from all parts of the kingdom, expressive of satisfaction 
at the attitude assumed by the king and his ministers. Several 
changes took place in the ministry. The colonial secretaryship 
was transferred to lord George GTermaine, formerly lord George 
SackviUe, a man of some ability, but of a violent temper. 

On November 23, lord North obtained a repeal of the acts re- 
specting the port of Boston and the Massachusetts charter ; but, on 
the other hand, all commerce with the insurgent colonies was 
strictly forbidden, so long as they remained in a state of rebellion, 
and the capture of American goods and vessels was authorized. 
The burning of the town of Falmouth, and soon after of Norfolk 
on the Chesapeake, further incensed the Americans. They had 
this year invaded Canada, and laid siege to Quebec, which they 
blockaded during the winter ; but they were foiled in their purpose 
by general Guy Carleton, and decamped in the following summer. 

As Boston did not afford a good point for entering tiie country, 
and they were surrounded by a superior force, the British, under the 
command of sir William Howe, evacuated the place in March, 1776, 
by a sort of tacit convention with the " Select Men," that, if their 
embarkation was not molested, the town should not be injured. 
They proceeded by sea to Halifax and thence to Staten Island, and 
Boston was immediately occupied by Washington's troops. The 
recovery of this place was regarded as a triumph by the Americans. 
The inhabitants of Staten Island were loyally disposed, and ad- 
mitted the British without resistance. 

At this time the determination to assert their independence was 
more fully entertained by the Americans. Their views had expanded 
with the progress of the rebellion. At first they had merely con- 
templated redress of grievances ; now, a large party was inclined 
to separation. These sentiments were kept alive by a host of 
writers, especially by Thomas Paine, an Englishman settled in 
America. A committee of five wa& appointed to draw up a 
Declaration of Independence, which was composed by Jefferson, 
corrected by Adams and Franklin, and subsequently amended by 
the congress. It was a long time, however, before the 13 colonies 
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could be induced to concur in it. South Carolina, Fennsylvania, 
2^ew York, and Delaware, held back. Maryland acceded reluctantly. 
At length unanimity prevailed ; and, on July 4, 1776, the United 
Colonies declared themselyes Free and Independent States. On 
July 12, eight days after the proclamation of Independence, lord 
Howe arrived off Sandy Hook, furnished with full powers to treat. 
He sent a letter with a flag of truce to Washington (July 14) ; but 
as it was addressed to G. Washington, Esq., instead of General 
Washington, it was not received. Howe then addressed himself 
to Franklin, but was met with discourtesy. 

The British government had collected a body of about 13,000 
German troops, for which they paid large subsidies to the land- 
grave of Hesse, the duke of Brunswick, and other petty German 
sovereigns. On receiving these reinforcements, general Howe sent 
over in August a detachment of 8000 men to Brooklyn, where the 
Americans were defeated and compelled to evacuate the town. In 
this affair the American general Sullivan had been captured, 
through whom lord Howe induced congress to send three members 
to Staten Island, to discuss an accommodation, in the character of 
private gentlemen. The congress deputed three of their members 
known to be most inimical to the British connection : namely, Dr. 
Franklin, John Adams, and Edward Kutledge of South Carolina. 
As this deputation at once declared that the colonies could enter 
into no peace, except as independent states, the conference proved 
abortive (September 11). 

Four days after; Howe crossed the water and attacked New York, 
which was abandoned on his approach. In the autumn the Ameri- 
cans gradually retired before the British, till they had crossed the 
Delaware into Pennsylvania. Howe was loth to pursue his ad- 
vantages, and he ordered lord Comwallis, who had overrun New 
Jersey, not to attempt to follow the enemy over the Delaware, but 
to disperse his troops in winter quarters. Washington, on the other 
hand, recrossed that river, and by his skilful manoeuvres re- 
covered nearly the whole of the Jerseys. These successes produced 
a great monil effect on the Americans, and the congress which 
met at Baltimore conferred extraordinary powers upon their general. 

§ 11. Out of hatred to this country, the American cause was 
popular in France. Franklin aud Silas Deane had been sent as 
envoys to Paris, to solicit the support of the French ; and, though 
the latter were not yet prepared to declare openly in favour of the 
Americans, they gave them secret assistance. Many French officers 
proceeded to America to offer their services, among whom the most 
distinguished in rank and fortime was the young marquis de la 
Fayette, who was not yet 20 years of age. The Americans gave 
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him the rank of major-general, and he undertook to serve without 
emolument. In England, Chatham appeared in the House of 
Lords (May 30, 1777), and made an eloquent appeal for con- 
ciliating America, but was defeated by a large majority. Public 
opinion, with the exception of a few turbulent demagogues, was 
against any surrender. To them it served as an occasion for ex- 
citing sedition and disturbance. The Rev. Mr. Home, better known 
by his subsequent name of Home Tooke, was convicted before lord 
Mansfield of a libel, for having, in advertising for subscriptions for 
the relief of the Americans, stigmatized the affairs at Lexington 
and Concord as inhuman murders ; and he was sentenced to twelve 
months' imprisonment. 

Abandoning the design of reaching Philadelphia through the 
Jerseys, Howe, withdrawing his troops, embarked them at New 
York, with the intention of proceeding by water. Finding the banks 
of the Delaware well fortified, he proceeded up the Chesapeake, 
and landed his men at the head of the Elk. Midway between 
that place and Philadelphia runs the stream called the Brandywine, 
where the Americans occupied a strong position. They were 
attacked and completely routed (September 11), and the British 
vanguard took possession of Philadelphia without resistance. In an 
attempt to recover it, the Americans were repulsed at German 
Town. These successes were more than counterbalanced by re- 
verses in the north, in which quarter General Burgoyne was directed 
to operate down the Hudson, in order to prevent any further 
attempts on Canada. He took Ticonderoga, but two advanced 
divisions, consisting chiefly of Germans, which he had thrown 
across the Hudson, were defeated at Bennington by general Starke. 
After collecting provisions, Burgoyne again crossed that river and 
advanced beyond Saratoga. He defeated the Americans at Bey- 
mus's Heights (September 19), but gained no advantage by the 
victory ; and he was himself shortly aftdtwards attacked near the 
same spot* by Amold, who was presently superseded by the abler 
general Gates. After waiting in vain for the expected co-operation 
of sir Henry Clinton, and having failed in an effort to force his way 
onwards, Burgoyne attempted to retrace his steps towards Canada. 
But on reaching the fords of the Hudson, near Saratoga, he found 
himself almost surrounded by the enemy ; and, as his provisions 
were nearly exhausted, he had no course left but to enter into a 
convention with general Gates, by which he agreed to lay down his 
arms (October 16). His fighting men had been reduced to 3500, 
whilst Gates had upwards of 13,000 fit for duty. This capitula- 
tion was the turning-point in the American war. 

The news of Burgoyne's disaster roused a patriotic spirit in Eng- 
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land. Voluntary subscriptions were opened, and a sum was raised 
sufficient to maintain 15,000 soldiers without the aid of govern- 
ment. In France the news had a decisive effect. It was officially 
announced to the American envoys that Louis XYI. was prepared 
to acknowledge the independence of America ; and two treaties of 
commerce and alliance with that country were signed at Paris 
(February 6, 1778). 

Now, when it was too late, lord North attempted measures of 
conciliation. He formally renounced the right of the British par- 
liament to tax America ; he appointed five commissioners with the 
Xnost ample powers, who were instructed to raise no difficulties 
rqgpecting the rank or legal position of those who might be ap- 
pointed to treat with them ; and it seemed to be intimated that 
any terms short of independence would be conceded. The bills 
were received by parliament with astonishment and dejection ; but 
no opposition was made, and the royal assent was given (March 
11, 1778). Two days after, the marquis de Noailles, the French 
ambassador, delivered a note, couched in ironical and insulting 
terms, announcing the treaties concluded between France and the 
United States. At this juncture, in the hour of danger, lord North 
deserted his post. On the very next day he tendered his resigna- 
tion to the king, and advised him to send for lord Chatham ; but 
the king's mind was embittered against that statesman by his 
previous conduct and his groundless insinuations of Bute's secret 
influence, which had long ceased to exist. The king expressed his 
determination not to accept the services of that " perfidious man," 
except in a subordinate post. 

§ 12. But the days of Chatham were drawing to a close. Although 
suffering severely from the gout, he was supported into the house 
by his second son, William Pitt, and his son-in-law, lord Mahon 
(April 7). He had resolved to oppose a motion of the duke of 
Bichmond for an address to the king recommending peace and 
the recognition of American independence ; for, though Chatham 
had always been the warm advocate of conciliation, he regarded 
such a step with the utmost abhorrence, as a dismemberment of 
the empire, and especially under present circumstances, when it 
would seem to be taken at the dictation of France. He made a 
speech against the motion, in which, though traces of faltering 
were sometimes visible, flashes of his former eloquence seemed to 
revive as if for some grand and last occasion. He was answered 
by the duke of Richmond ; and, as Chatham rose to reply, he 
staggered and fell back in convulsions. The peers crowded round 
him with marks of the deepest sympathy. He was carried to a 
neighbouring house, where, with the aid of a physician, he rallied 
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in some degree, and was conveyed to his house at Hayes, where, 
after lingering a few weeks, he expired (May 11), in the 70th yeai 
of his age. Parliament voted a public funeral, with a monument 
in Westminster Abbey, an annuity of 4000?., to be attached for 
ever to the earldom of Chatham, and a sum of 20,000Z. to discharge 
his debts. 

The king had prevailed upon lord North to continue in office ; 
and the ministry was strengthened in the House of Lords by con- 
ferring the great seal upon Thurlow. 

§ 13. The Americans had been encouraged by the French alli- 
ance, and by the retreat of sir Henry Clinton from Philadelphia to 
New York ; and congress refused to hold any conference with Iqrd 
North's commissioners unless the British fleets and armies were 
first withdrawn from America, or unless at all events the indepen- 
dence of the United States was acknowledged— conditions which 
were of course inadmissible; and all communications were conse- 
quently broken off (June 17). In July a French fleet of 13 ships 
of the line and six frigates^ under count d'Estaing, appeared off the 
coast of America. This summer, Clinton reduced the whole pro- 
vince of Georgia, the inhabitants of which were for the most part 
loyally inclined. By orders from home, 5000 of his troops had 
been detached, and effected the conquest of St. Lucia, St. Pienre, 
and Miquelon ; but, on the other hand, the French took Dominica. 

Several actions were fought in the Channel, where admiral Keppel 
commanded the English fleet. In July a general engagement took 
place off Ushant. The French fleet, under d'Orvilliers, was much 
superior in force ; but the action was indecisive, and the respective 
fleets retired to Brest and Plymouth. Keppel had signalled sir 
Hugh Palliser, his second in command, to bear up with his squad- 
ron and renew the combat ; but, Palliser's ship being much crippled, 
he was unable to comply. Both of these admirals had seats in 
parliament, and, being political adversaries, they now began to 
incriminate each other. Keppel was brought to a court-martial on 
charges made against him by Palli«cr, and after a trial of 32 days 
was honourably acquitted. As he was the popular favourite, all 
London was illuminated on his acquittal, whilst Palliser was burnt 
in effigy. The latter, having demanded a court-martial on himself, 
was also acquitted. 

In the next summer (1779), Spain joined France in the war against 
England; and manifestoes were published, both at Paris and 
Madrid, containing long statements of alleged grievances. In 
answer to the former, Gibbon the historian drew up a Memoire 
Justificatify which, though not exactly official, was circulated in 
the different courts of Euro^ie as a state paper. The combined 
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Spanish and French fleets amounted to 66 sail of the line, besides 
frigates and other smaller vessels. The French began to threaten 
an invasion, and 50,000 men were spread along the coast of 
France, from Havre to St. Malo. The threat, as usual, created 
considerable alarm in England, which was perhaps all that was 
contemplated. Sir Charles Hardy, who now commanded the 
English fleet, had only 38 ships, and was therefore obliged to 
remain on the defensive; but dissensions broke out between 
the enemy's admirals about the mode of conducting the war, and, 
the Spanish commander having retired into port, it became 
necessary for the French admiral to follow his example. It was 
at this time that Paul Jones, a Scotchman by birth, but hold- 
ing a conmiission in the American service, appeared off the eastern 
coast of Scotland, with three small ships of war and one armed 
brigantine. He attacked our Baltic fleet, captured the Serapis and 
the Scarborough that were convoying it (September 23), and carried 
his prizes to Holland. He then appeared in the Firth of Forth, and 
filled Edinburgh with alarm and humiliation, till a steady west 
wind blew him out of the Firth. 

The war was now raging in various quarters of the globe. The 
Spaniards formed the siege of Gibraltar; the French made an 
attempt upon Jersey, took Senegal in Africa, but lost Goree. In 
the West Indies, D*Estaing, in the absence of admiral Byron, reduced 
St. Vincent and Grenada (July 4, 1779) ; but an attempt which 
he made, in conjunction with some American land forces, on 
Savannah, the capital of Georgia, was repulsed. 

§ 14. The year 1780 is memorable for the "No popery riots" 
excited by lord George Gordon. To explain their origin it will be 
necessary to remember that, in 1778, sir George Savile had pro- 
cured the repeal of a very severe act against the Roman catholics, 
passed in 1699 in consequence of the number of priests that came 
over to England after the peace of Ryswick. By this law priests or 
Jesuits exercising their functions, or teaching, were liable to im- 
prisonment for life ; and all catholics who within six months after 
attaining the age of 18 refused to take the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, and to subscribe the declarations against transubstantia- 
tion and the worship of saints, were declared incapable of purchasing, 
inheriting, or holding landed property, which passed, during their 
lives, to their next of kin who happened to be protestants. The 
very severity of this law had rendered it inoperative, yet its 
repeal excited among the more bigoted protestants, especially 
in Scotland, and among the English populace, the most violent 
animosity. Protestant associations were formed, both in England 
and Scotland ; and lord George Gordon, a younger son of the duke 
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of Gordon, a young man of turbulent temper, fond of notoriety, 
out without either ability or principle, put himself at the head 
of the movement. He made many silly and violent speeches 
to the House of Commons, and even went so far as to insimiate 
that the kin^ himself was at heart a Boman catholic. On 
June 2 he assembled a vast mob in St. George's Fields, to 
accompany him to the House with a petition againiSt the recent 
changes in the penal laws. Many of the members of both Houses 
were insulted and ill-treated ; the mob broke into the lobby of the 
House of Commons, and, knocking violently at the door, shouted 
out " No popery ! " while lord Q«orge appeared at the top of the 
gallery stairs to encoiirage and incite them. There was then no 
organized police ; but lord North, who displayed the utmost courage 
and firmness, privately sent for a detachment of the Guards. 
Colonel Murray, a kinsman of lord George, drew his sword and 
threatened to run him through the body if any one of the mob 
entered the House. The Guapds arrived and cleared the lobby. Lord 
George Gordon's proposal for immediate deliberation was rejected by 
a majority of 192. to 6, and the rioters dispersed, but not before they 
had burnt the chapels of the Sardinian and Bavarian legations. On 
the following day (Saturday) the mob was tolerably quiet ; but on 
Sunday the blue cockades reassembled in great numbers, and burnt 
two or three catholic chapels. On Monday more chapels were 
))urnt, as well as the house of sir George Savile in Leicester Fields. 
On Tuesday, lord George having appeared in the House with a blue 
cockade, colonel Herbert desired him to remove it, or threatened to 
remove it himself. For some days the mob were in possession of 
London. Fiercer spirits had now appeared — men who thirsted for 
plunder and revolution. On Tuesday evening Newgate was broken 
open, the prisoners to the number of 300 were released, and the 
building, lately rebuilt at a cost of 140,0002., was reduced to a heap 
of smouldering ruins. Clerkenwell was also entered, and the houses 
of three or four magistrates were destroyed. Towards midnight the 
mob proceeded to the residence of lord Mansfield in Bloomsbury- 
square, destroyed all hu fumitiire, and his valuable library, con- 
taining letters which he had been collecting nearly 50 years, with 
the view of writing the history of his times. Lord and lady Mans- 
field had barely time to escape by the back door. On June 7 the 
riot was at its height All the shops were shut, the mob were un- 
controlled masters, and most of the prisons were forced and their 
inmates released. The ma^strates seemed paralyzed. Kennett,the 
lord mayor, displayed a great dereliction of duty, for which he was 
afterwards prosecuted and convicted ; while alderman Wilkes, on 
the contrary^ was active in suppressing the tumult. The king him- 
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self showed the greatest resolution on this occasion. Having 
assembled a council, he caused a proclamation to be issued warning 
the people to keep within doors, and intimating that the military 
had instructions to act without waiting for orders from the civil 
magistrates. That night London bore the aspect of a place taken 
by storm. In various quarters parties of soldiers fired upon the 
mob, and the fire was sometimes returned ; people might be seen 
removing their goods in haste and alarm from the numerous houses 
which had been set on fire; and the streets resounded with the 
groans and yells of the wounded and the drunken. Nearly 500 
persons were killed or wounded. But the riot was at an end : next 
day London was tranquiL Lord George Gordon was apprehended 
on the 9th, and committed to the Tower on a charge of high 
treason, of which he was acquitted ; but at last he died, mad, in 
Newgate, a prisoner on another charge (1793). Shortly afterwards 59 
of the rioters were convicted, of whom 21 were executed. On this 
occasion Wedderbum, the solicitor-general, was made chief justice 
of the common pleas, with the title of lord Loughborough, his 
predecessor, sir William de Grey, having resigned in alarm. 

§ 15. Admiral sir George Rodney gained a signal victory this 
year (January 16) over the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent. 
Eight Spanish ships were taken or destroyed, and only four of 
their fleet escaped into Cadiz. He had previously captured a rich 
Spanish convoy in the Bay of Biscay. But the Spaniards amply 
avenged their losses by intercepting, off the Azores, our East and 
West India fleets, which had been sent to sea with a convoy of 
only two men-of-war. These escaped, but nearly 60 sail of 
merchantmen, freighted with valuable cargoes, were carried into. 
Cadiz. Besides her declared enemies, England had now to contend 
with the neutral powers, who, imder cover of their flags, supplied 
our enemies with warlike stores. Our first quarrel on this account 
was with the Dutch ; and in February the empress Catharine of 
Russia issued a declaration to the belligerent courts, in which it 
was insisted that free ships make free goods ; that no goods are 
contraband, except those declared such by treaty; and that 
blockades to be acknowledged must be effective. This declaration 
became the basis of the " armed neutrality " subsequently estab- 
lished between Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, to which Holland 
and Prussia, and eventually Spain and France, also acceded. Its 
object was to support the claims of neutrals, if necessary, by force 
of arms. Thus all the more powerful nations of Europe seemed 
arrayed against England, if not actively, at all events in sullen 
and indirect hostility. Before the end of the year the Dutch were 
added to the number. On board an American packet that had 
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been captured, there was found among the papers of Mr. Laiurens, 
an envoy to Holland, the plan of an alliance between Holland and 
America, dated as far back as September, 1778. Bemonstrances 
and negociations ensued; and on December 29, 1780, war was 
declared against the Dutch. 

During this year's campaign in America, sir Henry Clinton 
succeeded in taking Charleston after a protracted siege (May 12). 
All the American naval force at that place was destroyed or 
seized by admiral Arbuthnot, and 400 guns and a great quantity 
of stores were captured. On the news that a French fleet, 
with a considerable number of troops on board, had sailed for 
New England, Clinton re-embarked for New York with a por- 
tion of his force, leaving lord Comwallis, with about 4000 men, 
to hold Charleston and South Carolina, and, if possible, to subdue 
North Carolina. General Gates was now approaching with a con- 
siderable army; and on August 16 an engagement ensued at 
Camden, in which the Americans were completely routed and 
dispersed, with the loss of all their baggage. The French ex- 
pedition against New England appeared off Bhode Island in July ; 
but admiral Arbuthnot, having been reinforced by admiral Graves, 
blockaded the French in Newport harbour during the remainder of 
the year. Clinton had now arrived at a just appreciation of the war. 
He perceived that his force was not strong enough, by some 
thousands,6ffectually to reduce the revolted provinces; and he wrote 
home to that effect, at the same time tendering his resignation. 

The campaign in America ceased in the next year (1781), though 
the war was not absolutely terminated. The last action, at Ewtaw 
Springs, about 60 miles from Charleston, fought on September 8, 
was one of the sharpest of the whole war. The American artillery 
was taken and retaken several times, and several hundreds of men 
were slain. Notwithstanding their great inferiority in numbers, the 
English, who were commanded by colonel Stewart, remained 
masters of the field ; yet, in spite of their victory, they were obliged 
to retreat to Charleston i^eck, and the Americans recoveUdd the 
greater part of South Carolina and Georgia. To increase the dis- 
proportion between the two combatants, the coimt de Grasse now 
arrived from the West Indies with 28 saU of the line and about 
4000 troops. Sir Samuel Hood had followed him with only 14 
ships ; but, being reinforced by admiral Graves with five ships, he 
brought the French to an action ofif the coast of Virginia (Sep- 
tember 5). It proved indecisive, and both fleets retired — the 
English to New York, the French to the Chesapeake, where De 
Grasse landed the troops intended for the Americans. 

Lord Comwallis, with only 7000 men, took up a position at the 
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half-fortified village of York Town, surrounded by an army of 18,000 
men, with 50 or 60 pieces of artillery, commanded by Washington, 
La Fayette, and St. Simon. The bombardment commenced on 
October 9. By the 14th two redoubts had been carried, and the 
town more closely invested. As all relief or escape was impossible, 
Oornwallis was now obliged to capitulate, and he obtained certain 
honours of war (October 19). With this capitulation the American 
war may be said to have ceased. 

§ 16. In other quarters the British were more successful. In 
the West Indies admiral Rodney captured the Dutch island of 
St. Eustatius, with an immense amount of property and ships 
(February 3, 1781). The Dutch shipping lying at Demerara and 
Essequibo was also captured by English privateers, and these 
settlements were surrendered to the governor of Barbadoes. On 
August 5, admiral Hyde Parker, convoying a fleet from the Baltic, 
fell in with a Dutch fleet and convoy off the Dogger Bank ; but 
though the Dutch admiral, Zoutman, was beaten, and bore away 
for the Texel, Parker was in no condition to pursue (November 27). 
General Eliott made a vigorous sortie from Gibraltar, and sucoeedcxi 
in destroying the immense batteries raised by the Spaniards. But 
these successes did little to relieve the general despondency. Tobago 
was taken by the French, and the island of St. Eustatius was re- 
captured by the marquis de BouilM (November 26). Demerara 
and Essequibo were lost, together with St. Kitt's, Nevis, and 
Montserrat ; so that of all the Leeward Islands England retained 
only Barbadoes and Antigua. These misfortunes were crowned by 
the surrender of Minorca (February 6, 1782), after an heroic defence, 
and when, chiefly from the ravages of disease, only about 700 men 
were left fit for duty. 

Parliament met on November 27, 1781. On February 27, 1782, 
general Conway carried a resolution in the House of Commons 
against any further attempts to reduce the insurgent colonies ; and 
subsequently an address to the king, that whosoever should advise 
the prosecution of the war should be regarded as enemies of the 
throne and the nation. On March 15, the ministry escaped a vote 
of non-confidence, proposed by sir John Rous, only by a majority of 
nine, and lord North announced his resignation four days after. The 
marquess of Rockingham now became prime minister a second time, 
with lord John Cavendish as chancellor of the exchequer, admiral 
viscount Keppel first lord of the admiralty, the duke of Richmond 
master of the ordnance, the earl of Shelburne and Mr. Fox secre- 
taries of state, and general Conway commander-in-chief. The tory 
chancellor, lord Thurlow, retained the seals (March 27). Burke 
was not admitted into the cabinet, but was made paymaster of the 
forces ; and a small appointment was conferred upon his son. 
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In the preceding year two young men of distinguished aMity had 
entered on their political career : Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and 
William Pitt, the second son of lord Chatham. Sheridan's maiden 
speech was a failure. Pitt's first address, on the contrary, was that 
of a practised orator, and was received with applause and warm 
congratulations, even by his opponents. Sheridan accepted the 
■. place of under-secretary of state in the new ministry. A choice 
of some of the smaller posts was offered to Pitt, but, though he was 
' only 23 years of age, he had already declared in the House of 
Commons that he would not accept any subordinate position. 

The ministry were embarrassed at the outset by the state of 
Ireland, where great discontent prevailed on account of commercial 
restrictions. The catholic question had not yet arisen, but the 
question of the independence of the Irish parliament was agitated 
with great warmth. Henry Grattan, the eloquent leader of the 
opposition, was a protestant. On April 16, 1782, he carried an address 
to the crown, declaratory of the legislative independence of the 
Irish houses. Such an independence was clearly an anomaly, 
which might lead to the greatest practical inconvenience, if, for 
instance, the Irish parliament should vote for peace with a foreign 
country against which England had declared war. The English 
ministers could not but perceive this glaring evil ; but the present 
state of the country rendered a breach with Ireland highly inex- 
pedient, and Fox carried a motion (May 17) which, by repealing 
the act 6 Geo. I., acknowledged the independence of the Irish 
legislature. The gratitude of the Irish was unbounded. They 
immediately passed . a vote to raise 20,000 seamen, and they 
prevailed upon Grattan to accept 50,000?. for himself. 

The question of parliamentary reform had now begun to excite 
considerable attention in England. It had been warmly advocated 
by lord Chatham ; and Pitt, who took up his father's views on this 
subject, moved for a committee to inquire into the state of the re- 
presentation. Opinions were divided in the cabinet, but the motion 
was negatived in the commons by 20 votes (May 7). Some 
measures of reform were introduced by the ministry, such as a bill 
to prevent revenue officers from voting at elections, and another 
forbidding contractors to sit in the House of Commons. Burke car- 
ried a bill by which many useless offices were abolished, the pension- 
list was reduced, and the amount of secret-service money limited. 

§ 17. On April 12, 1782, admiral Rodney succeeded in bringing 
to an engagement the French fleet under De Grasse, which, with a 
large body of troops on board, had sailed from Martinique to attack 
Jamaica. Each fleet consisted of upwards of 30 ships of the line. 
The action lasted nearly 11 hours, and was desperately contested. 
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but ended in the decisive victory of the English. The Ville de 
FartB, carrying admiral De Grasse's flag, the largest ship in the 
French navy, was taken, together with four more first-rate vessels, 
and another was sunk. Admiral Hood captured two more as they 
were retreating. Owing to the French vessels being crowded with 
troops, they are said to have lost 3000 killed and 6000 wounded, 
whilst the loss on the side of the English did not exceed 1100 men. 
In the Ville de Paris were 36 chests of money to pay the soldiers, 
and their whole train of artillery was on boi^ the other captured 
ships. The remainder of the French fleet were scattered, and could 
not contrive to reunite. Thus was Jamaica saved. The ministry 
had just before sent out orders recalling Rodney, with every mark 
of coolness and almost disgrace ; but they now found themselves 
called upon to reward him with a barony and a pension. An Irish 
barony was bestowed on Hood. 

Negociations for a peace had already been opened at Paris. Dr. 
Franklin, the American minister there, refused to treat on any other 
terms than the recognition of the independence of the United States, 
to which also he at first added a demand for the cession of Canada. 
In the midst of these negociations lord Rockingham died (July 1). 
The king now sent for the earl of Shelbume, who accepted the office 
of first lord of the treasury, upon which many of the ministry, 
including Fox, lord John Cavendish, the duke of Portland, Burke, 
and Sheridan, resigned. Under lord Shelbume, Pitt became chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Thomas Townshend and lord Grantham 
secretaries of state. 

The combined French and Spanish fleets again swept the Channel 
this summer, yet lord Howe, with a far inferior force, contrived to 
screen from them the East and West India merchantmen convoyed 
by sir Peter Parker. After Howe's return to Portsmouth, the Boyal 
Oeorge, of 108 guns, reckoned the first ship in the British navy, 
having been laid slightly on her side in order to stop a leak, was 
capsized at Spithead by a squalL As all her ports were open, she 
sank inmiediately. Most of the crew were drowned, with many 
women and children who had come on board, as well as admiral 
Kempenfeldt, who was writing in his cabin (August 29) 
Rodney's prizes also, including the Ville de Paris, unfortunately 
foundered on their way home from the West Indies. 

On September 11, lord Howe sailed with 34 ships of the line 
to relieve Gibraltar, which had now endured a memorable siege of 
more than three years. It was defended by sir George Eliott, with 
a garrison of more than 5000 men. They had been relieved on 
different occasions by admirals Rodney and Darby, but were 
reduced at times to such distress as to feed on vegetables and even 
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weeds. In the spring of 1781 the bombardment was terrible. It 
is computed that the enemy fired 56,000 balls and 20,000 shells 
from the middle of April till the end of May, yet the casemates 
afforded so effectual a protection that only 70 men were killed. 
The bombardment was relaxed during the summer, but was renewed 
again in the autumn. On the night of November 26, Eliott made 
a sortie with 2000 men. The Spaniards were taken by surprise, 
and fled on all sides ; their works were destroyed, their guns spiked, 
their ammunition blown up. It was long before the bombardment 
was renewed, and then not with the previous vigour. Early in 
1782 the Spaniards were encours^ed by the arrival of De Grillon, 
the victor of Minorca, who assumed the chief command. The total 
French and Spanish force now collected before Gibraltar amounted 
to S(3,000 men, with 170 pieces of heavy artillery. The English 
had likewise been reinforced, and had a garrison of 7000 men, with 
80 guns of large calibre. The siege now attracted the eyes of all 
Europe. The comte d'Artois and the duke of Bourbon came from 
Paris to share the expected glory of its termination. King Charles of 
Spain was accustomed to ask every morning on waking, "Is it 
taken ? "and to the invariable " No," he invariably replied, 5' It will 
be soon." De Crillon, deeming the land side impregnable, caused 
immense floating batteries to be constructed, mounted with 142 
guns ; and on the morning of September 13 a fire was opened on 
the English works at a distance of about 600 yards, the batteries 
on the land side playing at the same time. All day this terrific 
bombardment continued, but towards evening the red-hot shot 
from the English batteries b^an to tell; and before midnight 
one of the largest floating batteries, as well as the Spanish flag-ship 
Fastora, was in flames. The light served to direct the aim of the 
besieged, and at last every one of the battering-ships was on fire. 
The enemy lost 1600 men on this occasion. Soon afterwards lord 
Howe entered the bay, and the combined fleet did not venture to 
attack him. The siege was continued till the peace in 1783, but 
only nominally. General Eliott, on his return to England in 1787, 
was raised to the peerage as lord Heathfield of Gibraltar.* 

§ 18. As France and Spain seemed desirous of continuing the war, 
lord Shelbume hastened to renew the negociations for a separate 
treaty with America ; and though the tenns of the American alliance 
with France, which had been carried out in the most liberal spirit 
by the latter country, strictly precluded a separate peace, yet as it 
was obvious that the continuance of the war for any object beyond 
the recognition of the independence of the American States could 
serve only French or Spanish interests. Dr. Franklin, and the three 

* The ttUe became extinct on the deafth of the second lord HeethlMd in 1813. 
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other American commissioners in Paris, did not hesitate to respond 
to the advances of the British government. Articles were signed 
at Paris (November 30, 1782), the chief of which were the recogni- 
tion of the independence of the United States, an advantageous 
arrangement of their boundaries, and the concession of the right oi 
fishing on the banks of Newfoundland. Great Britain recognized 
and satisfied the claims of the American loyalists, to the extent of 
nearly ten millions sterling for losses of real or personal property, and 
of 120,000Z. per annum in life annuities for loss of income in trades 
or professions-*a splendid instance of good faith after so expensive 
a war. Many, however, withdrew and settled in Nova Scotia and 
Canada, to escape the hostility of their countrymen. It was not 
till Jime, 1785, that George III. had an interview with Mr. Adams, 
the first minister from the United States, which naturally occasioned 
considerable emotion on both sides. The king received Mr. Adams 
with affability and frankness. He remarked that he wished it to be 
imderstood in America, that, though he had been the last to consent 
to a separation, he would be the first to welcome the friendship of 
the United States as an independent power. 

During the Christmas recess the ministers exerted themselves to 
bring to a close the negociations with France and S^ain. The latter 
power at first insisted on the restoration of Gibraltar, and lord Shel- 
bume seemed not unwilling to exchange it against Porto Kico, whilst 
his colleagues required the addition of Trinidad. But since its gal- 
lant defence, the heart of the nation was fixed on that barren rock ; 
and lord Shelbxime, perceiving that to cede it would bring great 
unpopularity upon the ministry, informed the Spaniards that no 
terms would tempt him to its surrender. The Spanish court were 
indignant ; but, finding they were not backed by France, they 
sullenly acquiesced, and the preliminaries of a peace between the 
three countries were signed at Versailles (January 20, 1783). 
England restored St. Lucia and ceded Tobago to France, receiving 
in return Grenada, St. Vincent, Dominica, Nevis, and Montserrat. 
In Africa England yielded Senegal and Goree, retaining Fort James 
and the river Gambia. In India the French recovered Chanderna- 
gore, Pondicherry, Mah^, and the Comptoir of Surat. French pride 
was gratified by the abrogation of the articles in the treaty of 
Utrecht relative to the demolition of Dunkirk-*a place which no 
outlay could have been rendered capable of receiving ships of the line. 

To Spain were ceded Minorca and both the Floridas, while king 
Charles guaranteed to England the right of cutting logwood within 
certain boundaries to be hereafter determined, and agreed to restore 
the Bahamas. Some months after, a treaty was also concluded 
with the Dutch on the basis of mutual restitution of conquests. 

ENGLAND. — PT. III. ^ i 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

OEOBGE m.— OONTINnSD. FBOH THB PEACE OF VERSAILLES TO THE 
PBAC5E OF AMIENS. A.D. 1783-1802. 

1. Coalition ministry. Fox's India Bill. Pitt prime minister. His India 
Bill. Financial Measures and Treaty of Commerce with France. 
§ 2. Impeachment of Warren Hastings. Affairs of India till his 
governor-generalship. Vote of censure on lord Clive. His suicide. § 3. 
Administration of Warren Hastings. § 4. His extortions in Otide. 
Charges against him. Result of his impeachment. § 5. The king's 
illness. Outbreak of the French Revolution. § 6. Riots at Birming- 
ham. Attitude of Europe. State of feeling in England. The French 
declare war. § 7. Campaign in Flanders. Insurrection of Toulon, and 
siege of that city. § 8. Campaign of 1794. Holland overrun by the 
French. § 9. Naval successes. Lord Howe's victory. § 10. Sedition 
in England. Expedition to Quiberon. Dutch colonies taken. § 11. 
Alliance between France and Spain. Lord Malmesbury's negociations. 
Attempted invasions of England. Bank Restriction Act. § 12, Battle 
of Cape St. Vincent. Duncan's victory off Camperdown. § 13. 
Mutinies at Portsmouth and the Nore. Threatened invasion. § 14. 
Expedition to Ostend. The French in Egypt. Battle of the Nile. 
Its consequences. § 15. Englbh and Russian expedition to Holland. 
The Helder taken. The duke of York capitulates. Siege of Acre and 
flight of Bonaparte from Egypt. § 16. Disturbances in Ireland. Irish 
Union. § 17. Pitt's opinions on Parliamentary Reform and Catholic 
Emancipation. Warlike operations. The armed neutrality. § 18. 
Pitt resigns. Addington prime minister. Expedition against Copen- 
hagen. Dissolution of the armed neutrality. § 19. Threatened 
invasion, and attack on Boulogne. The French in Egypt. Battle of 
Alexandria, and death of Abercromby. § 20. The French expelled 
from Egypt. Peace of Amiens. 

§ r. The war had added upwards of 100 millions to the national 
debt, and the country, was so exhausted that it would have been 
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difficult to send 3000 men on any foreign expedition. These par- 
ticulars, however, were not generally known ; and when the condi- 
tions of the peace were communicated to the parliament, they were 
received by the opposition with a storm of disapprobation. The 
cession of Chandemagore and Pondicherry was especially the object 
of animadversion. The ministers having been twice left in 
minorities in the commons, lord Shelbume resigned. The state of 
parties rendered it difficult to form a new administration. Mr. Pitt 
declined the task, and for some weeks a sort of interregnum 
ensued. At length a ^coalition ministry was formed (April 5, 
1783). The duke of Portland, a man of small abilities, became 
first lord of the treasury. The virtual ministers were lord North 
and Fox, the secretaries of state ; yet only a little previously Fox 
had publicly declared that, if ever he could be persuaded to act 
with lord North, he should consider himself worthy of eternal 
infemyl Their power, however, was of no long duration. In 
November Fox brought in a bill to reform the government of 
India, which passed the commons, but was rejected by the lords. 
The ministers, having a large majority in the former house, did not 
think it necessary to resign ; but the king, who had always viewed 
the coalition with disgust, sent messages to lord North and Fox 
requiring them to deliver up the seals (December 18). Pitt, in 
his 25th year, as first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, now became the head of a ministry, of which the principal 
members were lord Thurlow, lord chancellor ; earl Gower, president 
of the council ; the duke of Hutl&nd, privy seal ; lord Carmarthen 
and lord Sydney, secretaries of state ; and lord Howe, first lord of 
the admiralty. 

Pitt, like his predecessors, was defeated in the conmions, on a bill 
which he introduced to regulate the government of India ; but he 
resorted to a dissolution, and the elections, which took place in April, 
1784, secured a large majority for the ministry. In August he suc- 
ceeded in carrying his India bill, the main featiure of which was the 
creation of the Board of Control, consisting of six privy councillors 
nominated by the king, who, with the principal secretaries of state 
and the chancellor of the exchequer, were to be commissioners for 
India, with supreme control over the civil and military government 
and the affairs of the company. This double government lasted till 
1858. Pitt also adopted important measures for remedying the 
disordered state of the finances. He lowered the customs duties 
and imposed various new taxes, amoimting. to nearly a million per 
annum. His financial reform was completed, in 1786, by the 
simplification of the indirect taxes, namely, the customs, excise, and 
stamps. At the same time^ he negociated a treaty of commerce 
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with France, which had only been in operation long enough to indi- 
cate the bene&ts it would have conferred on both nations, when its 
first-fruits were blighted by the events of 1789, and the realization of 
Pitt's policy was postponed till 1860. He was likewise before his 
age in proposing (1785) a bill for a reform of parliament, which 
was supported by some of his opponents, and opposed by some of his 
supporters, but was finally lost by a majority of 74. 

George prince of Wales, the king's eldest son, had attained his 
majority in 1783, when he had a separate establishment assigned 
him, with Carlton House as a residence. Like other heirs- 
apparent of this house, he had thrown himself into the ranks of the 
opposition, from which his friends were chiefly selected, as lord 
North, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Windham, Erskine, and others. By 
improving his residence, by losses at the gaming-table and on the 
turf, as well as by the expenses incident to his station, and to a 
youthful prince of gay and voluptuous habits, he had contracted 
a large debt ; and such was his distress that, in 1786, an execution 
was put into his house for the sum of 600?. The king, whose 
regular and moral habits led him to view the prince's course of life 
with high disapprobation, refused to assist him, especially as it 
was believed that, in violation of the Royal Marriage Act, he had 
contracted a private marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert,aRoman catholic 
lady of great personal charms, correct conduct, and elegant manners. 
The prince was obliged to reduce his establishment, sell his horses, 
and suspend the works at Carlton House. At length the prince's 
embarrassments were forced upon the notice of Mr. Pitt by the 
opposition ; and, to avoid a threatened motion upon the subject, the 
king instructed the minister to propose, on the imderstandhig that 
the prince would reform his expenditure, an increase of 10,000?. per 
annum to his income, together with the sum of 161,000?. for the 
discharge of his debts, and 20,000?. for the works at Carlton House. 

§ 2. In 1786 Burke brought forward his celebrated impeachment 
of Warren Hastings. To imderstand this subject it will be neces- 
sary briefly to resume the history of India from an earlier period.* 
Great disorder had prevailed during the absence of Clive. The 
government had fallen into the hands of Mr. Vansittart, who was 
by no means competent to conduct it. The native princes could no 
longer be kept in subjection; the servants of the company were 
amassing great wealth by bribery and extortion, whilst the com- 
pany itself was on the vei^e of bankruptcy. In May, 1765, lord 
CUve again landed at Calcutta, having, after an arduous struggle, 
obtained the appointment of governor and commander-in-chief in 
Bengal. As yet there was no central government ; and the three 
* See p. 90. 
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presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, were in a state of 
rivalry. Clive first applied himself to remedy the abuses in the 
company's service. He made the civil ofiBcers bind themselves in 
writing to accept no more presents from the native princes ; and 
he ordered the military to relinquish the double hattaj or additional 
allowances, granted to them by Meer Jafl&er after the battle of 
Plassy. Thifi order produced a mutiny. Nearly 200 ofiQcers, and 
among them sir Robert Fletcher, the second in command, conspired 
to throw up their commissions on the same day. Clive immediately 
repaired to the camp at Monghir; and, having assembled the officers, 
pointed out to them the guilt of their conduct, declared his resolu- 
tion to suppress the mutiny, and to supply the place of the mutineers 
by other officers from Madras, or even by the clerks and civil 
servants of the company. He then cashiered sir R. Fletcher, and 
caused the ringleaders to be arrested and sent to Calcutta for trial. 
The rest now entreated to be allowed to recal their resignations — 
a request which was in most instances granted, but only as an act 
of grace and favour, whilst the vacancies were supplied by a judicious 
promotion of subalterns. Clive also placed the jurisdiction of the 
company on a satisfactory footing; and he procured from Shah 
Alum, emperor* of Delhi, a deed conferring on them the sole 
administration of the provinces of Bengal, Orissa, and Behar. Clive 
returned to England in January, 1767. 

In his absence affairs again went wrong. In the Madras presi- 
dency, Hyder Ali, founder of the kingdom of Mysore, the most 
daring and skilful enemy the English had ever encoimtered in India, 
finding his advances neglected by the company, joined the Mahratta 
chieftains, threatened the capital itself, and extorted an advantageous 
peace. The company's trade suffered to such an extent that, in the 
spring of 1769, India stock fell 60 per cent. In 1770 Bengal was 
afflicted by a famine, which is computed to have carried off one-third 
of the inhabitants. The disasters and misrule in India, and the 
declining state of the company's affairs, at length attracted the 
attention of government, and committees of inquiry were appointed 
in 1772. In the spring of the following year lord North, by the 
act called the Regulating Act, made several reforms in the constitu- 
tion of the company, both with regard to the court at home and 
the management of affairs in India. The most remarkable feature 
of this act was, that the governor of Bengal was invested with 
authority over the other presidencies, and with the title of governor- 
general of India, but was himself subjected to the control of his 
council. Warren Hastings, who had been appointed to the govern- 
ment of Bengal in the previous year, was the first governor-general 
of India. 
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In the same year general, at that time colonel, Burgoyne, a soldier 
who had seen little service, moved a vote of censure on the man who 
had established oiir empire in the East. Olive's wealth, and his 
magnificent seat at Claremont, had attracted envy ; and there were 
questionable circumstances in his extraordinary career. He had, 
in his public capacity, fought deceit with its own weapons. He 
had sanctioned the forgery of admiral Watson's signature in order 
to deceive the traitor Omichund, who had threatened to reveal 
the conspiracy to dethrone Surajah Dowlah. But Olive derived no 
private advantage from the act. This and other matters were 
objected to him, whilst all his eminent services were forgotten 
or overlooked. Burgoyne carried the first part of his resolutions, 
affirming certain matters of fact that had been proved against 
Olive; the second part, censuring him for having abused his 
powers, was negatived; and, on the motion of Wedderburn, it 
was unanimously added to the resolutions carried, *' that Robert, 
lord Olive, did at the same time render great and meritorious 
services to his country." But the taunts to which he had been 
subjected had sunk deep into his mind; he was accustomed to 
complain that he had been examined like a sheep-stealer ; and his 
melancholy temperament, which even in early youth had displayed 
itself in an attempt at suicide, now further aggravated by ill health 
and perhaps also by a life of inaction, led him to lay violent hands 
on himself (November 22, 1774:), before he had attained his 50th 
year.* 

§ 3. The administration of Warren Hastings was able and 
vigorous. He reformed and improved the revenues of India; he 
transferred the government of Bengal to the company, leaving only 
a phantom of power at Moorshedabad ; he resumed the possession 
of Allahabad and Oorah, and discontinued the tribute to Shah 
Alum. But his measures for replenishing the company's treasury 
were not always scrupulous. The vizier of Oude being desirous of 
subjugating the neighbouring coimtry of Rohilcund, Hastings did 
not hesitate to lend him some British bayonets for that purpose, in 
consideration, when the conquest was acomplished, of a payment of 
40 lacs of rupees. The measures of Hastings were impeded and 
disconcerted by his council. In October, 1774, general Olavering, 
colonel Monson, and Mr. Philip Francis arrived in India, having 
been appointed members of the governor-general's counciL These 
men were utterly ignorant of Indian affairs, yet they united in 
opposing every measure of Hastings. Francis was their leader, 

* His BOQ was created an English baron I the family of Herbert. His desoendants 
in 1794, and earl Powis in 1804, having assumed the name of Herbert instead of 
married the sister of the last earl of ' GUve. 
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and he and his confederates fonned the majority of the council, 
which consisted, besides them, only of Hastings himself and Mr. 
BarwelL Thus they were able to control all the steps of the 
governor, and to wrest from him his patronage ; nay, they even 
took steps to bring him to trial on a charge of corruption, but 
Hastings refused to submit to their jurisdiction. He afterwards 
prosecuted in the supreme court some of the natives who had been 
incited to accuse him ; and in August, 1775, one of them, the 
Bajah Nuncomar, was hanged. By this decisive step Hastings 
recovered the respect of the natives, of which the conduct of the 
council had deprived him. 

After the death of colonel Monson, in September, 1776, Hastings 
recovered his authority in the council, by virtue of his casting vote. 
Attempts were made both in India and at home to deprive him of 
the government, but without success ; and when the war with 
France broke out in 1778, it was felt, even by his enemies, that 
his great abilities could not be spared.* It was imder his auspices, 
and with the assistance of sir Hector Munro, that Ohandemagore, 
Pondicherry, and the other French settlements in India, were 
captured. An expedition against the Mahratta chiefs proved not 
80 fortunate. The British force, hemmed in at Wargaum, was 
obliged to capitulate, on condition of restoring all the conquests 
made from the Mahrattas since 1756. All India seemed now in a 
conspiracy against us. Hyder Ali availed himself of our entangle- 
ment with the Mahrattas to overrun the Madras presidency ; and 
a body of 3000 of our troops, under colonel Baillie, was surprised 
and cut to pieces. Munro, at the head of 5000 more, only saved 
himself by a precipitate flight. All the open country lay at Hyder's 
mercy ; and the smoke of the burning villages around struck alarm 
into the capital itself. At this juncture Hastings signally displayed 
hia genius and presence of mind. He immediately abandoned his 
favourite scheme of the Mahratta war, and, conceding to the chiefs 
the main points at issue, tendered offers not only of peace but even 
of alliance. He then despatched every available soldier in Bengal, 
under the command of sir Eyre Coote, by whose military genius he 
was ably seconded, to the rescue of Madras. Coote defeated Hyder 
Ali in a great battle at Porto Novo (July 1, 1781), again at 
Pollalore (August 27), and a third time at Vellore (September 27). 
These victories led to the recovery of the open country, and saved 
the CSamatic In 1782, after again defeating Hyder Ali at Amee 
(June 2), Coote retired for a while to Calcutta. In December of 
that year Hyder died, and Coote, anxious to measure swords with 
his son and successor Tippoo, proceeded in 1783 to the Camatic. 
The vessel in which he sailed was chased two days and nights l^ 
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some French men-of-war. Goote's anxiety kept him constantly on 
deck ; his feeble health received a fatal blow, and two days after 
landing at Madras he expired. 

§ 4. The exertions for the relief of Madras had exhausted the 
resources of Bengal ; yet the India proprietors at home expected 
large remittances. In order to raise them, Hastings had recourse to 
the feudatory rajahs, and above all to Cheyte Sing, rajah of Benares, 
from whom he was accused of extorting an exorbitant fine of 
500,000Z. for having delayed to pay 60,000Z. He was said also to 
have received from this rajah two lacs of rupees for his private use, 
to have retained the money some time, and then placed it to the 
credit of the company. But it was his treatment of the Begums of 
Oude that was most loudly denounced by his enemies. The govern- 
ment had large claims on Asaph ul Dowlah, nabob vizier of Oude. 
To satisfy these claims Hastings compelled him to extort large sums 
from the Begums, his mother and grandmother, the mother and 
widow of Sujah ul Dowlah; although Asaph ul Dowlah, after wring- 
ing large sums of money from them, had signed a treaty, sanctioned 
by the council of Bengal, by which he pledged himself to make no 
further demands upon them. As this treaty, however, had been 
made contrary to the wishes of Hastings, and when his authority 
was overruled by the council, he now disregarded it. To extort the 
money from the Begums, two aged eunuchs, their principal minis- 
ters, were thrown into prison and deprived of all food till they con- 
sented to reveal the place where the treasure of the princesses was 
concealed. Many other severities were continued through the year 
1782, till upwards of a million sterling had been extorted. 

Hastings concluded a peace with Tippoo in the autumn of 1783, 
on the basis of mutual restitution, and then proceeded to Lucknow 
to tranquillize that district. Towards the close of 1784, he an- 
nounced his intention of retiring ; and when he sailed for England 
in the spring of 1785, peace prevailed throughout India. Mr. 
MTherson, senior member of the council, succeeded to the vacant 
government, till lord Cornwallis was appointed governor-general 
(February, 1786). 

Such were the chief transactions which, whether truly or falsely 
represented, gave rise to the impeachment of Warren Hastings by 
Burke, who brought forward 22 articles, comprehending a great 
variety of charges. The first, on the subject of the Rohilla war, 
was negatived by a considerable majority, and the whole impeach- 
ment seemed to be upset. But on May 13 Fox moved the change 
respecting Cheyte Sing and the proceedings at Benares ; when Pitt, 
after a speech in which at first he appeared to exculpate Hstetings, 
concluded by observing that he had acted in an arbitrary and 
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tyrannical manner, by imposing a fine so shamefully exorbitant. 
This conclusion took the house by surprise, and on a division the 
impeachment was voted. Nothing further was done in the matter 
till February, 1787, when Sheridan moved the Oude charge in a 
most brilliant harangue. This motion was also supported by Pitt, 
and an impeachment was voted. Other articles were subsequently 
carried, and Burke, accompanied by a great number of members, 
proceeded to the bar of the House of Lords, and impeached 
Hastings of high crimes and misdemeanours. Hastings was com- 
mitted to custody, but released on bail. His trial did not com- 
mence till the spring of 1788, and lasted seven years, when he 
was acquitted by a large majority on all the charges. Whatever 
may be thought of the acts which he committed for the interest 
of the East India Company, his personal disinterestedness was 
proved by the fact that he was indebted to the bounty of the 
directors for the means of passing the remainder of his days in a 
manner becoming his high station. 

§ 5. In 1788 the king was seized with a violent illrtess. As the 
symptoms terminated in lunacy, it became necessary in October 
to subject him to medical treatment, and he was placed under 
the care of Dr. Willis, who was both a physician and a clergyman. 
In this seclusion of the crown. Fox insisted on the exclusive right 
of the prince of Wales to be appointed regent — a position which 
Pitt triumphantly refuted. Not, however, that he opposed the 
nomination of the prince ; he merely denied that he had any natural 
or legal right, without the authority of parliament. Committees 
were appointed in both houses to search for precedents ; but, whilst 
the bill for a regency was in progress, the king's convalescence was 
announced (February, 1789). 

An event was now impending which was destined to shake 
Europe to its foundations. To outward appearance France seemed 
to be in a prosperous condition. She was at peace with all 
Europe; she had achieved a triumph over England, her ancient 
rival, by helping to emancipate her rebellious colonies ; 'yet she 
was herself on the brink of a terrible convulsion. To trace the 
causes, or to detail the events, of the French Revolution, falls not 
within the scope of this book. Our notice of it must be confined 
to those results which, from the vicinity of the two countries, and 
their constant intercourse, could not fail of affecting this country. 
The French had been regarded in England as the slaves of an 
absolute monarch, and the early efforts of the revolution were looked 
upon by many amongst us as the first steps towards & system of 
constitutional. freedom. The storming of the Bastile was almost 
as much applauded in London as in Paris. But the burnings, the 
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plandering, the imuders^ which ensued, and d^raded what onoe 
had been considered the politest nation in the world into a horde 
of savages, soon alienated most English hearts. Party feeling 
was embittered in England; the names of democrat and arisUK 
crat bade fair to supplant those of whig and tory ; and a stronger 
line of demarcation than ever was drawn between political sections* 
Friends who had long acted together now parted for ever; in 
particular, the separation of Burke from Fox and his party was 
conspicuous from the genius and eminence of the men. The con- 
gratulations addressed to the National Assembly of France by a 
club in London, called the Revolution Society, established to 
commemorate the Bevolution of 1688, under the signature ci 
earl Stanhope, their chairman, incited Burke to publish his '* Be- 
lAections on the Bevolution in France, and on the Proceedings of 
certain Societies in London.'* In the most eloquent and impressive 
language, he denoimced the proceedings in France, and almost pro* 
phetically foretold the future destinies of that country (1790).* 
This publication called forth many attacks and answers, of which 
the most remarkable were Th(nnas Paine's '* Bights of Man/' and 
the VindicitB OaUicm of Sir James Macintosh. The former is 
written in a coarse but forcible style ; the latter inelegant language^ 
palliating the excesses of the movement as the necessary concomitants 
of all revolutions. These three works produced a prodigious effect 
on public opinion in England. It was not, however, till May, 1791, 
in a debate concerning Canada, that Burke, in a powerful and 
affecting speech, wholly separated himself from Fox. 

§ 6. The Unitarians were the most ardent admirers of the French 
revolution. Dr. Priestley, a leading member of the sect, proposed 
to celebrate at Birmingham the anniversary of the capture of the 
Bastiie by a dinner, which was prepared on the appointed day (July 
14, 1790) at an hotel in the town, in spite of the plainest symptoms 
of an intended riot. The party, consisting of upwards of 80 gentle- 
men, were received with hisses by the mob ; the windows of the hotel 
were smashed ; two meeting-houses were destroyed, as well as the 
dwelling of Dr. Priestley, together with his valuable library and 
philosophical instnmients, and the manuscripts of works which had 
cost him years of labour. 

The decree of the Constituent Assembly (September 14, 1791), 
wresting Avignon and the Yenaissin horn, the pope, showed that the 
French revolutionary power would not long respect the territorial 



* It is Dot 80 much as a history of the 
French Revolution that Burke's " Reflec- 
tions " are valuable, as for the profound 
philosophical insight the work affords into 



the principles of the English constitution, 
of politics in general, and the immutable 
laws OD which they rest. 
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rights of others. The person and authority of Louis XVI. were 
no longer respected. His attempted flight, which was stopped at 
Varennes (June, 1791), and the outcries of the French emigrants, 
headed by the Comte d'Artois, filled Europe, and especially Gtennany, 
with alarm. The emperor Leopold IL, and Frederick UL, king of 
Pmssia, attended by many of their chief nobility, held a conference 
in August at FUnitz, near Dresden. They signed a declaration that 
th« interests of Europe were imperilled in thd person of Louis. 
Hopes of succour were held out ; Eussia, Spain, and the principal 
states of Italy, subsequently declared their adherence to these views. 
England alone observed a strict neutrality. The war was begun by 
France. Leopold died in March, 1792, and Dumouriez, the Girondist 
minister for foreign affairs (for the Girondins were now in the ascen- 
dant), demanded from the emperor Francis IL, as king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, an explanation of his views with regard to France. 
As his answers were considered evasive, war was declared (April 
20). An army of Austrians and Prussians now took the fields 
under the command of the duke of Brunswick, who on July 25 
published, against his own better judgment, that ill-considered 
manifesto which probably hastened the dethronement and murder 
of Louis XYI. The irritating and offensive language of the mani- 
festo was not supported by vigorous action. The deposition of the 
king, the massacres of September in Paris, the defeat of Yalmy, 
and finally the retreat of the duke of Brunswick^ followed in rapid 
succession. 

These events occa^oned st great ferment in London. The militia 
was embodied, the Tower was fortified and guarded. A numerous 
meeting of merchants, bankers, and traders signed a loyal declara- 
tion, pledging themselves to uphold the constitution. The execu- 
tion of the French king (January 21, 1793) provoked a still deeper 
sensation throughout the country. The French ambassador was 
dismissed, and immediate hostilities were anticipated. The ancient 
jealousies and rivalries between the two nations still subsisted, in 
spite of the imitation of English fashions, and some ill-understood 
admiration of English literature, which had been introduced into 
France by the duke of Orleans, and obtained the name of Anglo- 
mania, The French had displayed their willingness to interfere in 
the domestic af&drs of other countries, by the decree of November 
19, 1792, declaring themselves ready to fraternize with all nations 
desirous of recovering their liberty. In England various meetings 
and societies had voted congratulatory addresses to the French on 
their proceedings. Monge, the French minister of marine, in a 
circular letter of December 31, 1792, distinctly avowed the notion 
of flying to the assistance of the English republicans against their 
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tyrannical government: and on February 3, 1793, the French 
declared war against England and Holland. 

Till now Pitt had been sanguine of peace. He was busy in 
establishing his great project o£ a sinking fund for reducing the 
national debt. He had supported the efforts of Wilberforce for the 
abolition of slavery ; and, like most of his countrymen, he contem- 
plated the further extension of the revolutica with the strongest 
aversion. 

§ 7. The whole of Europe was arrayed against the French, 
but the vigour of their measures enabled them to disconcert 
the ill-conceived and dilatory schemes of their enemies. In a short 
time they had no fewer than eight armies on foot ; but into the 
detail of military operations we cannot enter, even briefly, further 
than England is concerned. In the course of the spring (1793) 
10,000 British troops under the duke of York landed at Ostcnd ; 
and, having joined the imperial army under the prince of Coburg, 
assisted to defeat the French at St. Amand. The success of the 
attack on the French camp at Famars (May 23) was chiefly owing 
to the British division, which turned the enemy's right.. They 
were next employed in the siege of Valenciennes, which surrendered 
(July 25). The duke of York subsequently undertook the siege 
of Dunkirk, but without success ; he was obliged to retreat upon 
Fumes, and in November the armies went into winter quarters. 
In the East and West Indies the English arms were more success- 
ful. In the former, Chandemagore, Pondicherry, and one or two 
smaller French settlements, fell into our hands; in the latter, 
Tobago, as well as St. Pierre and Miquelon, near Newfoundland, were 
captured, but the attempts on Martinique and St. Domingo failed. 

In the same year the insurrection at Toulon was aided by the 
fleet cruising in the Mediterranean under the conmiand of lord 
Hood, consisting of English, Spanish, and Neapolitan vessels. A 
French fleet of 18 sail of the line lay in Toidon harbour ; but, after 
a little show of resistance. Hood and the Spanish commander took 
possession of the place in the name of Louis XYH. General (^Hara 
arrived from Gibraltar with reinforcements, and assumed the com- 
mand. But even then the garrison was too small for the defence of 
Toulon against a besieging army of 30,000 men, especially as they 
had to struggle with jealousies and dissensions among themselves 
and treachery on the part of the inhabitants. It was on this scene 
that that extraordinary man first appeared, who was to sway for a 
brief period the destinies of Europe. Napoleon Bonaparte, then a 
cA^ de hataillon, was despatched to Toidon by the Committee of 
Public Safety as second in command of the artillery; but the siege 
was in reality conducted by his advice. By degrees, the heights 
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which surround the place were captured by the French; and 
when the eminence of Pharon fell into their hands, Toulon was no 
longer tenable. Before retiring it was determined to bum the fleet 
and arsenal ; a task which was intrusted to the Spanish, under 
admiral Langara, and a body of British under captain sir Sidney 
Smith : but, owing to the remissness of the former, the operation was 
badly conducted. Nevertheless three sail of the line and 12 frigates 
were carried to England, and nine sail of the line and some smaller 
vessels were burnt by Smith. The allies also carried off as many 
of the royalist inhabitants as possible, to save them from the 
vengeance of the republican army. 

§ 8. In September Garnier des Saintes proposed and carried in 
the Convention a vote denoimcing Pitt as an enemy of the human 
race. This patron of mankind wished to add to the resolution that 
anybody had a right to assassinate the English minister ; but the 
Convention was not quite prepared to adopt so abominable a 
doctrine. The manufactures of Great Britain were strictly pro- 
hibited in France ; and it was ordered that all British subjects in 
whatever part of the republic should be arrested, and their property 
confiscated. 

The preparations for the campaign of 1794 seemed to promise 
something of importance. The French had three armies on their 
northern frontier, those of the North, the Rhine, and the Moselle, 
amounting to SOO^OOO men^ and mostly animated with an enthu- 
siastic spirit. Voltaire, one of the literary patriarchs of the revolu- 
tion, had laughed at the English shooting admiral Byng, " pour 
encourager les autres ; ^ but the French themselves had on this 
occasion provided a like stimulus for defective patriotism or valour. 
An ambulatory guillotine, \inder the superintendence of St. Just 
and Le Bas, accompanied the march of the French army, and in 
cases of failure it was put into operation. The forces of the allies 
were also large, but inferior to the French. The emperor com- 
manded in person 140,000 men, and had besides an army of 60,000 
Austrians on the Rhine ; the Prussians amounted to 65,000 ; the 
duke of York was at the head of 40,000 British and Hanoverians ; 
and there was also a body of 32,000 emigrants and others. But 
division reigned among the allies. Austria and Prussia were jealous 
of each other, and intent on objects of selfish aggrandisement, to 
which the affairs of France were quite subordinated. Prussia de- 
manded and received large subsidies from England, nor would 
Russia move an army without the same support. 

The plan of the campaign was to take Landredes and advance 
upon Paris. The siege was assigned to three divisions of the allied 
anny, undor the duke of York, the prince of Coburg, and the here- 
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ditary prince of Orange. There was much manoeuvring along the 
whple line of frontier from Luxembourg to Nieuport, and several 
skirmishes and battles, attended with various success. The most 
remarkable of these was the battle of Turcoing. The object was to 
cut off the left wing of the French and drive them towards the sea, 
when they must have surrendered. The emperor superintended the 
attack in person, which was made with 90,000 men ; but the opera- 
tion proved a failure in consequence of the various divisions not 
arriving at the appointed time. On the following morning (May 
18, 1794), the duke of York was surrounded at Turcoing by superior 
bodies of French, who took 1500 prisoners and 50 guns^ but left 
4000 men on the field. The duke himself escaped only through 
the fleetness of his horse. The British troops retrieved this disgrace 
a few days afterwards at Pont-^hin ; where ^chegru, the French 
general, with 100,000 men, made a general attack on the right 
wing of the allies. The battle had raged from 5 a.m. to 3 p.m., and 
the allies were beginning to give way, when the duke of York 
despatched to their support seven battalions of Austrians and the 2nd 
brigade of British infantry. The latter threw themselves into the 
centre of the French army, bayonet in hand, and completely routed 
them. Alarmed at the display of British valour on this and other 
occasions, the Convention passed a dastardly and ferodous decree, 
that no quarter should be given to British or Hanoverians. But 
the French generals refused to execute it. 

On June 26 the alliesr were totally defeated on the plains of 
Fleurus, and were compelled to retreat. This battle sealed the fate 
of Flanders, nearly all the towns of which fell into the hands of the 
French. Led by generals Moreau, Jourdan, and Pichegru, they 
were equally successful on the Rhine and wherever they were en- 
gaged. During this time the Beign of Terror was in full vigour in 
France ; but it was drawing towards its close, and on July 28 
Kobespierre was executed. 

The prince of Orange and duke of York had been compelled to 
retire gradually before the overwhelming armies of the French. 
Towards winter they entered Amsterdam, and a little afterwards 
the duke resigned his command to general Walmoden and returned 
to England. The Dutch had determined to defend themselves by 
inundating the country ; but they were deprived of this resource by 
a severe frost. The French crossed the rivers and canals on the ice ; 
and then was beheld the singular spectacle of a fleet, frozen up at 
the entrance of the Zuyder Zee, captured by land forces and artillery. 
The Stadtholder and a great number of Dutch of the higher classes 
fled to England. The British troops, unable to maintain their 
position in the province of Utrecht^ retreated towards Westphalia, 
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enduring the most dreadful sufferings, both from the rigour of the 
season and the barbarity of their allies, who plimdered, insulted, 
and sometimes murdered the sick and wounded. At length they 
reached Bremen, and embarked for England in March, 1795. A 
large portion of the Dutch nation were willing to fraternize with 
the French, and Holland submitted to them without resistance. 

§ 9. As in the preceding year, the disasters of England on the 
continent were in a great degree compensated by her naval successes 
and her victories in other quarters. In the summer of 1T94, Corsica 
was taken by admiral lord Hood and annexed to the British crown ; 
but in 1796 the French recovered it by a revolt of the inhabitants. 
In this expedition colonel Moore and captain Nelson highly dis- 
tinguished themselves. At the siege of Calvi, Nelson received a 
wound which destroyed the sight of his right eye. But the most 
brilliant victory of the year was that gained by lord Howe. The 
French had resolved to dispute the sovereignty of the seas, and had 
prepared at Brest a fleet of 26 ships of the line, commanded by Jean 
Bon St. Andr^, oace a calvinist minister. Howe fell in with them 
(May 28) with a larger number of ships ; but in weight of metal the 
French were much superior, having 1290 guns to 1012 of the English. 
A general engagement ensued on June 1, when, after an hour's hard 
fighting, Howe succeeded in breaking the French line. The French 
admiral then made for port, followed by all the ships capable of 
carrying sail. Seven ships were captured and one sunk during the 
action. For this victory lord Howe and the fleet received the thanks 
of parliament ; London was illuminated three nights ; and the king 
and queen, accompanied by some of the younger branches of the royal 
femily, visited the fleet at Spithead, when the king presented Howe 
with a magnificent sword set in diamonds. Success also attended 
our arms in the West Indies, where admiral sir John Jervis and 
lieutenant-general sir Charles Grey captured Martinique, St. Lucie, 
and Les Saintes. But an attack upon the French portion of St. 
Domingo proved a failure. 

§ 10. In England attempts were made this year by seditious 
admirers of the French revolution to excite disturbances ; but the 
great mass of the public remained unmoved. Several prosecutions 
were instituted by government, the most remarkable of which were 
those of Hardy, Home Tooke, and Thelwall ; but convictions were 
obtained only in two instances at Edinburgh, where one individual 
was hanged and another transported for life. The ill succesis of the 
continental campaigns had increased the peace party ; but Mr, Pitt 
warmly supported the war as just and necessary. In April, 1795, 
Prussia, though she had accepted a subsidy from England, made a 
separate treaty with France, and the emperor required a loan of 
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four or five millions to continue the war, which was granted. The 
western provinces of France were still in arms in favour of 
monarchy, and Pitt entertained their applications for assistance. A 
considerable body of French royalists, accompanied by a few 
English troops, landed at Quiberon in June ; but discord prevailed 
among the emigrants. They were opposed by the brave and skilful 
general Hoche, and were speedily obliged to surrender (July). 

After the flight of the Stadtholder to England, an embargo was 
laid on all Dutch shipping in English ports ; and, as the United 
Provinces had submitted to French domination, orders were issued 
for reprisals against them. In the West Indies, the Dutch colonies 
of Demerara, Berbice, and Essequibo, were captured ; in the East, 
the greater part of the island of Ceylon, Malacca, Cochin, and the 
other Dutch settlements on the continent. About the same time 
the Cape of Good Hope was taken ; and the whole of a squadron 
sent out by the Dutch in the following year to recapture it fell into 
the hands of admiral Elphinstone. Against >these successes must 
be set off the retaking of St. Lucie and St Vincent's by the French. 
Towards the close of the year a great disaster occurred. To retrieve 
our losses in the West Indies, a large fleet was despatched under 
admiral Christian, with 15,000 troops commanded by wr Ralph 
Abercrombie. Scarcely had they passed the isle of Portland when 
they were caught in a violent gsde from the west ; many transports 
were wrecked ; the Chesil beach was strewed with corpses ; and thd 
fleet was so much damaged that the expedition was wholly discon- 
certed. In the followiug year, however, the remains of it were 
refitted and despatched under admiral Comwallis, and St. Lucie 
and St. Vincent's were recovered. 

In England sedition was inflamed by a bad harvest and thcr high 
price of bread. The king, proceeding to open parliament (October 
29), was assailed with groans and hootings, and a bullet, or marble, 
supposed to have been discharged from an air-gun^ passed through 
his carriage-window. The same spirit was manifested on his 
return. Missiles of every kind were hurled at his coach ; and wheh 
he had alighted, the rabble followed it to the Mews, and broke it 
to pieces. During these outrages the king displayed the greatest 
composure, and delivered his speech with his usual firmness. 

§ 11. A peace had been effected between France and Spun by 
Don Emanuel GKxloy, afterwards styled the Prince of the Peace ; 
and in the spring of 1796 an offensive and defensive alliance, with 
regard to England only, was concluded between these powers at San 
Hd^onso. The design of this alliance was to injure British com- 
merce by coercing Portugal. A French army was to march through 
Spain upon Lisbon ; and the queen of Portugal, in her alarm, con- 
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fiented to declare that city a free port. Spain, which soon afters- 
wards declared war against Great Britain, was by this alliance 
placed as much at the disposal of France as by the Family Compact; 
but she only prepared the way for her own subsequent misfortimes. 

After their retreat fh)m Holland, the English for a long time 
took no part in the struggle on the continent, and the war was 
confined to France and Austria by land, and France, Spain, and 
Great Britain at sea. This was the year of Bonaparte's splendid 
campaign in Italy (1796) ; but, in spite of their great successes in 
that quarter, the French met with reverses on the Rhine. The 
Directory seemed not disinclined for peace, and lord Malmesbury, 
who was despatched to make overtures, was received with acclama- 
tions by the Parisians. It was, however, soon evident, from the 
arrogant and insincere tone of the French minister, that peace was 
not really desired. Every opportunity was taken to insult and 
irritate lord Malmesbury. In December he received a rude message 
to quit Paris in 48 hours. The negociations had been protracted 
so long merely to prepare an expedition against Ireland ; and two 
days after lord Malmesbury's departure a French fleet sailed from 
Brest. It was, however, dispersed by a storm. Only a small portion 
of it succeeded in reaching Bantry Bay ; but the inhabitants proved 
hostile, and the attempt was frustrated. This attempt was con- 
nected with another scheme tot the invasion of England. A body 
of about 1200 malefactors and galley-slaves were to have ascended 
the Avon and burnt Bristol ; but, having been landed at Fish- 
guard Bay in Pembrokeshire, they surrendered to about half their 
number of fencibles and militia collected by lord Cawdor. The two 
frigates which brought them were captured on their way home. 

The war had pressed heavily upon the resources of the country, 
and early in 1797 it was evident that the Bank of England, which 
had advanced lOJ millions for the public service, would be unable 
to meet its payments in specie. In February an order in council 
appeared, prohibiting the Bank from paying their notes in specie. 
At a meeting of the principal bankers and merchants in London, it 
was resolved to take Bank notes to any amoimt ; notes of 11. and 
21, were issued, and in March Pitt brought in his Bank Restriction 
Bill, the main provisions of which were to indemnify the Bank for 
refusing cash payments, and to prohibit them from making such pay- 
ments except in sums imder 208. The bill was to continue in force 
till June 24. Afterwards the term was prolonged, and the Bank did 
not resume cash payments till some years after the war (in 1821). 

§ 12. The French, to whom Spain and Holland were now sub- 
sidiary, determined upon an invasion of England on a grand scale, 
and large fleets, amounting to more than 70 sail, were got ready at 
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the Texel, Brest, and Cadiz. Conunodore Nelson, whilst sailing 
with a convoy to Gibraltar, descried a Spanish fleet of 27 sail of the 
line off Cape St. Vincent, and hastened to notify it to admiral Jervis, 
who was cruising with 15 sail of the line. Nelson hoisted his pend- 
ant on board the Captain, of 74 guns ; and the hostile fleets came 
in sight at daybreak on February 14, 1797, The Spaniards were not 
only superior in number, but also in the size of their ships. Among 
them was the SanHmma Trinidad, of 136 guns on four decks, sup* 
posed to be the largest man-of-war in the world. Jervis cut off nine 
of their ships before they could form their line of battle, eightof which 
immediately took to flight. Of their remaining ships, Nelson, sup- 
ported by captain Trowbridge in the OuUoden, engaged no fewer 
than six; namely, the SarUUsima Trinidad, the San Josef, and the 
Salvador del Hondo, each of 112 guns, and three seventy-fours. He 
was nobly supported by captain Frederick in the Blenheim, and 
captain Collingwood in the EoDceUenU When Nelson's ship was 
nearly disabled, and his ammunition almost expended, he found 
himself exposed to the fire from the San Joatf. Boarding the San 
NiccUss, he next headed a party and took the San Joaef, himself lead- 
ing the way, and exclaiming, ** Westminster Abbey or victory I " 
The Spanish admiral declined renewing the fight, though many of our 
ships were quite disabled, and at the close of the day he made his 
escape in the Santitsima Trinidad, For this victory sir John 
Jervis was raised to the peerage by the title of earl St. Vincent, 
with a pension of 3000?. a year. Nelson was included in a promo* 
tion of rear-admirals, and received the Order of the Bath. In July 
he made an unsuccessful attempt on the town of Santa Cruz in 
Teneriffe, with a small squadron, but, on the point of landing, his 
right arm was shattered by a shot, and he was obliged to have it 
amputated. 

§ 13. Though our navy formed both the glory and the* safeguard 
of the country, yet in this very year it threatened to be the source of 
our disgrace and ruin. Discontent was lurking among the seamen, 
who complained that they only received the wages fixed in the 
reign of Charles II., though the prices of articles had risen at least 
30 per cent. ; — ^that their provisions were deficient in weight and 
measure; — that they were not properly tended when sick ; — that 
their pay was stopped when they were wounded ;— and that when in 
port they were detained on board ship. On May 7 a mutiny broke 
out in the fleet at Spithead. Upon the signal being given to weigh, 
the crew of the Queen Charlotte, the flag-ship, instead of obeying, 
ran up the shrouds and gave three cheers, which were answered 
from the other ships. Two delegates from each then went on board 
the Queen Charlotte, where orders were framed for the government of 
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the fleet, and petitions were drawn up to the House of Commons and 
the lords of the Admiralty for a redress of grievances. This alarm- 
ing mutiny was at length suppressed by judicious concessions, and 
by the personal influence of lord Howe, who was deservedly popular 
among the seamen, and who, at the king's request, proceeded on 
board the fleet. But no sooner was the mutiny at Spithead quelled, 
than another still more dangerous broke out among the ships in the 
Medway. One Bichard Parker, formerly a small shopkeeper in 
Scotland, was the ringleader. Though iUiterate, he was a man of 
qmck intellect and determined will, and assumed the style of rear- 
admiral Parker. The ships were withdrawn from Sheemess to the 
Nore, to be out of reach of the batteries ; the obnoxious officers were 
sent on shore and the red flag hoisted. The demands of the muti- 
neers were more peremptory and more extensive than those made 
at Portsmouth^ and embraced important alterations in the Articles 
of War. Altogether 24 or 25 ships were included in the mutiny. 
The mutineers seized certain store-ships, fired on some frigates that 
were about to put to sea, and had even the audacity to blockade the 
mouth of the Thames. Gloom and depression pervaded the metro- 
polis, and the Funds fell to an unheard-of price. All attempts at 
conciliation having failed, it became necessary to resort to stringent 
measures. Pitt brought in a bill for the better prevention and 
punishment of attempts to seduce seamen ; and another forbidding 
all intercourse with the mutineers, on the penalty of felony. 
Several ships and numerous gunboats were armed ; batteries were 
erected on shore; the mutineers were prevented from landing to 
obtain fresh water or provisions; and all the buoys and beacons 
were removed, so as to render egress from the Thames impossible. 
A great part of the crews had in their hearts continued loyal, and 
the proposal to carry the fleet into a French port was rejected with 
horror. One by one the ships engaged in the mutiny began to drop 
off, and at last the Sandwich, Parker's flag-ship, ran in under the 
batteries and delivered up the ringleaders. Parker was hanged at the 
yard-arm ( Jime 30). He behaved at his death with great modesty 
and firmness, expressing a hope that his fate would be considered 
as some atonement for his crimes, and save the lives of others. 

Notwithstanding the defeat of their Spanish auxiliaries at St. 
Vincent, the French did not abandon their project of an invasion^ 
cmd during the summer a fleet of 15 sail of the line, with frigates, 
under admiral de Winter, was prepared in the Texel to convey 
15,000 men to Ireland, then on the point of rebellion. Admiral 
Duncan, who was refitting in Yarmouth Beads after the mutiny, hear- 
ing that Be Winter had put to sea^ joined his fleet in sight of the 
enemy, placed himself between them and a lee shore, ofif Oamper- 
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down, and after a desperate engagement^ which lasted four hours, 
captured eight sail of the line, two ships of 56 guns, and a frigate 
(Octoher 11). For this victory he was made viscount Duncan* of 
Camperdown, with a pension of 3000?. 

Dunc«n's victory was an effectual bar to all projects of invasion ; 
nevertheless the French still continued thdr empty menaces. 
Bonaparte, who was now rapidly advancing towards supreme power, 
had conceived a deadly hatred of. this country. After compelling 
the Austrians to the peace of Gampo Formic (October 17), he had 
returned to Paris, where he was enthusiastically received; the 
Directory called him to their councils, and consulted him on every 
occasion. An army, called the Army of England, was marched 
towards the Channel. A proclamation was issued, in which it is 
difficult to say whether the abuse of England or the vaunting laud- 
ation of France was the more silly and extravagant. A loan of 
about four millions sterling was proposed to be raised on the security 
of the contemplated conquest, but without effect. The threatened 
invasion was only a mask, intended to conceal an expedition which 
Bonaparte was now meditating against Egypt. 

§ 14. The English in their turn were not backward. In May, 
1798, Havre was bombarded by sir Richard Strahan ; and in the 
same month an expedition, under sir Home Popham, was imdertaken 
against Ostend. General Coote landed with 1000 men, and destroyed 
the basin, gates, and sluices of the Bruges canal, in order to inter- 
rupt the navigation between France and Flanders. But as the surf 
prevented their return to the ships, and on the following morning they 
were surrounded by several columns of the enemy drawn from the 
adjacent garrisons, they were outnumbered, and obliged to surrender. 

At the same period, Bonaparte, accompanied by a body of tavamt 
sailed from Toulon on his Egyptian expedition, with 13 ships 
of the line and transports, conveying 20,000 men (May 19). His 
object was a mere desire of spoliation and aggrandizement, for 
the French had not the shadow of a grievance to allege against 
the Porte. On the way, Malta, then governed by the Grrand Master 
and Knights of St. John, was surprised and seized with as little 
pretence. At the beginning of July the French landed between 
3000 and 4000 men near Alexandria, and captured that city after 
a slight resistance. They took Aboukir and Bosetta, and thus 
gained the command of one of the mouths of the Nile. Bonaparte 
issued a proclamation, in which he declared that the French were 
" true Mussulmans," and took credit for driving out the Christian 
Knights of Malta. He then crossed the desert, fought the battles of 
Chebreiss and the Pyramids, and seized Cairo, the capital of Egypt. 
• His son was created earl of Camperdown in 1831. 
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Meanwhile Nelson had been vainly looking out for the French 
fleet, and it was not till August 1 that. he descried their trans- 
ports in the harbour of Alexandria. Their men-of-war were 
anchored in the Bay of Aboukir, as close as possible to the shore* 
Nevertheless Nelson determined to get inside of them with some of 
his vessels, a manoeuvre for which they were not prepared ; and, 
though the (Mloden grounded in the attempt, Nelson persevered. 
Thus a great part of the enemy's fleet was placed between two fires. 
The battle began at six in the evening. By eight o'clock four ships of 
the French van had struck, but the combat still raged in the centre. 
Between nine and ten o'clock, the French admiral's ship, V Orient, 
having caught fire, blew up with a terrible explosion, followed 
by a deep silence of full ten minutes. The battle was then 
renewed, and continued through the night, with only an hour's 
respite. Separate engagements occurred throughout the following 
day, and at noon rear-admiral Villeneuve escaped with four ships. 
On the following morning the only French ships remaining un- 
captured or undestroyed were the TimoUon and the Tonnanty when 
the latter surrendered, and the former was set on fire and abandoned 
by the crew. Such was the victory known as the " Battle of the 
Nile." From the heights of Rosetta the French beheld with con- 
sternation and dismay the destruction of their fleet, which deprived 
them of the means of returning to their country. Soon afterwards 
the islands of Qozo and Minorca fell into the hands of the English. 

The news of Nelson's victory was received with the sincerest 
demonstrations of joy not only at home, but through a great part 
of Europe. He was created baron Nelson of the Nile and of Burn- 
ham Thorpe in Norfolk ; the thanks of both houses of parliament 
were voted to him, and mi annuity of 2000Z. He -received also 
magnificent presents from the Ghrand Seignor, the emperor of Russia, 
and the king of Sardinia. His return to the Bay of Naples ani- 
mated the king to undertake an expedition against Rome, which 
was recovered from the French. At the same time Nelson landed 
6000 men and captured Leghorn. These enterprises, however, were 
rash and ill-considered. In a few dajrs the French retook Rome 
and marched upon Naples itself, when the king took refuge on board 
Nelson's ship and proceeded to Sicily, which for some time became 
his home. Naples, deserted by the sovereign and the greater part 
of the nobility, was heroically defended by the lower classes and 
the lazzaroni ; but, as they had no artillery, they were forced to 
succumb, and the French established the Parthenopean Republic. 

In consequence of the battle of the Nile, an alliance was formed 
between England, Russia, and the Porte; and early in 1799 hostilities 
were recommenced between Austria and France. The Congress of 
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Kastadt, which had been some time sitting with the view of arrang- 
ing a general pacification, was dissolved, and the French, defeated 
by the archduke Charles at the battle of Stoskach, near the Lake 
of Constance (March 25), were obliged to recross the Rhine. At the 
same time the Russians under Suwarov, advancing into Italy, 
recovered with extraordinary rapidity all the conquests made by 
Bonaparte, with the exception of (Jenoa. Suwarov then invaded 
Switzerland, but all his successes were compromised by the want 
of cordial co-operation between him and the Austrians. 

§ 15. After the alliance between England and Russia, a joint expe- 
dition was agreed upon for the recovery of Holland, which was to be 
undertaken with 30,000 British troops under sir Ralph Abercrombie 
and 17,000 Russians (1799). The first division of the British, under 
sir James Pulteney, general Moore, and general Coote, effected 
a landing, and after two severe encounters took the towns of the 
Helder and Huysduinen. The fleet entered the Texel, and the 
Dutch fleet of 13 ships of war, together with some Indiamen 
and transports, surrendered by capitulation to admiral Mitchell 
(August 30). In the middle of September, by the arrival of some 
Russian divisions, and of the duke of York with three British 
brigades, the allied army amounted to 33,000 men, of which the 
duke was commander-in-chief. Several actions took place, attended 
with var3ring success and considerable losses on both sides. At 
length the duke, sensible of the advancing season, and finding that 
his army was reduced by 10,000 men, retired to a fortified position 
at the Zype, which he might have maintained by inundating the 
country ; but, as such an operation would have destroyed an im- 
mense amount of property and occasioned great misery to the Dutch, 
he preferred to capitulate. It was agreed that he should restore the 
Helder in the same state as before its capture, together with 8000 
Dutch and French prisoners, and that the allied army should le- 
embark without molestation before the end of November. Thus 
ended an expedition which, though unfortunate, can hardly be 
called disgraceful. As a sort of compensation, the Dutch colony 
of Surinam was conquered this summer. 

Meanwhile the situation of the French in Egypt had become very 
critical. The army was seized with alarm and dejection ; many 
committed suicide ; but Bonaparte retained his presence of mind. 
Having despatched Desaix against the Mamelukes in Upper Egypt, 
he himself undertook an expedition into Palestine against Djezzar 
Pasha. El Arish, G^aza, Jaffa, yielded to his arms. At Jaffa he 
massacred in cold blood between 3000 and 4000 prisoners. But at 
St. Jean d'Acre, the key of Sjrria, he was met by sir Sidney Smith, 
to whom the sultan had entrusted his fleet. Sir Sidney destroyed 
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the flotilla that was conveying the French battering-train ; never- 
theless they continued the siege with fleld-pieces. After a siege of 
two months, and several assaults, Bonaparte was compelled to 
retreat, though he had resorted to the treachery of ordering an 
assault after sending in a flag of truce. Returning to Egypt to- 
wards the end of August, he went on board a French man-of-war 
in the night, accompanied by some of his best generals, leaving the 
command of the army to M^nou and Either. By hugging the 
African coast he escaped the English cruisers, and arrived safely at 
Fr^jus. Notwithstanding his ill success, his popularity had If 
possible increased in Paris. On the 18th of Brumaire (November 9), 
he turned out the two Legislative AssemJalies at St. Cloud. The 
Ave Directors were compelled to resign, and a new executive, con- 
sisting of three consuls, Bonaparte, Si^yds, and Roger Ducos, took 
their places. 

§ 16. A measure was now in agitation in England for con- 
solidating the power and integrity of the empire by a union with 
Ireland. That country had been for some years in a very disturbed 
state. The examples of America and France had inspired many 
with the idea of establishing an independent republic. About 1793 
the society of United Irishmen, consisting mostly of Protestants, 
was formed. Its projector, a barrister named Theobald Wolfe Tone> 
having become secretary of the committee for managing the affairs 
of the Irish Roman calJiolics, effected an alliance between the two 
religious parties. The ramifications of this society extended 
throughout Ireland. Tone, having been detected in a treasonable 
correspondence with the French, was obliged to fly to America, 
whence he soon afterwards passed over to France, and employed 
himself in forwarding the projected invasions already mentioned 
in 1796 and 1797. Notwithstanding the frustration of these ex- 
peditions, the Irish malcontents did not abandon their plan of an 
insurrection. One of their principal leaders was lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, brother to the duke of Leinster.. Fitzgerald was 
seconded by Arthur O'Connor, Napper Tandy, Thomas Addis 
Emmet, Oliver Bond, and others. But the conspiracy was divulged 
by one Thomas Reynolds, and some of the principal conspirators 
were arrested at a meeting held by them in Bond's house. 
(March 12, 1798). Fitzgerald happened not to be present, but he 
was discovered and seized about two months afterwards. He made a 
desperate resistance, wounding two of the officers sent to apprehend 
him, one of whom died of his injuries. He himself was shot with 
a bullet in the shoulder, the effects of which proved fatal. After 
this discovery martial law was proclaimed in Ireland, and many 
acts of violence and cruelty took place on both sides. Numerous 
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eogagements occmred in yarious quarters, in which the rebels were 
ahnost invariably defeated, except in Wexford, where they were in 
greatest force, and where they sometimes made head against the 
king's troops. Their principal camp or station was at Vinegar 
Hill, near the town of Wexford, and here they were defeated (June 
21) by general Lake, the commander-in-chief. Lord Oornwallis, 
the new viceroy, who arrived shortly afterwards, succeeded in 
reducing the country to comparative tranquillity. 

The union of England and Lreland had been discussed for many 
years as a speculative question, and these disturbances forced it 
upon the serious attention of the government. The king, in his 
speech on opening parliament (Jan. 22, 1800), alluded to the subject, 
and a few days afterwards Pitt brought forward a series of resolutions, 
which were carried after considerable debate. A bill embodying 
these resolutions passed both houses in the following July. By its 
main provisions, 100* Irish members were added to the English 
House of Commons, 32 Irish peers to the House of Lords — four 
spiritual and 28 temporal — whose seats were to be held for life. 
The measure passed both houses of the Irish parliament, and it was 
agreed that the Union should take effect on January 1, 1801. On 
that day, a council was held consisting of the most eminent 
dignitaries in church and state, including the royal princes. They 
issued proclamations for making the necessary changes in the king's 
title, the national arms, and the liturgy. The title of " King of 
France " was dropped and the fleiwn de lys expunged from the 
royal arms; long since an empty pretension, which had proved 
inconvenient in recent negociations with France. 

§ 17. When Pitt brought forward this measure, he publicly re- 
nounced the opinions which he had formerly held on the subject of 
parliamentary reform. England had now, he considered, ridden 
through the revolutionary storm, and the change of circumstances 
produced by the French revolution justified a change of views. 

During the debates on the Union the Irish catholics remcuned 
almost entirely neutral, and what little feeling they displayed was 
in its favour. This is attributable to their hatred of the Orange- 
men, the warmest opponents of union, as also to the expectation 
that their demands would be more favourably considered in a united 
parliament than by a separate Irish legislature. Pitt was not 
adverse to their clums, and held out to them hopes to that effect. 

This year the king was shot at- in his box at Drury-lane theatre 
(May 15). When the assassin was apprehended, he was found to be 
a lunatic named James Hatfield, and the attempt was not in any way 
connected with politics. Bat the deficient harvest this vear, and 
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the consequent high price of bread, occasioned much distress and 
discontent. Attacks on the property of farmers, millers, and corn* 
dealers, were frequent in the coimtry, and riots occurred in London. 

On December 25, 1799, Bonaparte addressed a letter personally 
to George III., containing overtures of peace ; but on receiving 
oijy an unfavourable reply, couched in official terms, and another 
of similar import from Austria, he crossed the Alps, and defeated the 
Austrians at Marengo (June 14, 1800). By this success he became 
master of northern Italy, while the battle of Hohenlinden, in 
Bavaria, gained by Moreau in December, by opening to the French 
the way to Vienna, enabled Bonaparte to dictate peace to the Aus- 
trians at Luneville (February 9, 1801). On the other hand, Malta 
surrendered to the British, after a blockade of two years (Sep- 
tember 6, 1800). 

Disputes had again occurred between England and the northern 
powers respecting the right of search, and they were artfully 
fomented by France. The emperor Paul was also offended by the 
rejection of his claims upon Malta, to which he thought himself 
entitled as Grand Master. In November, 1800, he proceeded to 
lay an embargo on British vessels and to sequester all British 
property in Russia. The masters and crews of about 300 ships 
were seized and carried in dispersed parties into the interior, 
where only a miserable pittance was assigned for their subsistence. 
Before the end of the year a league of armed neutrality was formed 
between Russia and Sweden, and was soon after joined by Denmark. 

§ 18. While new difficulties were thus gathering around Eng- 
land, the statesman who had hitherto so ably directed her course 
was about to retire from the helm. Previously to the Union, Pitt 
had expressed himself in favour of the catholic claims, and 
before the first parliament of Great Britain and Ireland assembled 
he addressed a letter to the king (January 31, 1801), in which he 
expressed the opinion of himself and his colleagues, that Roman 
catholics should be admitted to sit in parliament and to hold public 
offices. G^rge III. entertained very strong scruples on this sub- 
ject. He regarded any relaxation of the catholic disabilities as a 
breach of his coronation oath, and in this opinion he was confirmed 
by lord Loughborough, the chancellor. In his reply the king 
entreated Pitt not to leave office, but he would make no concessions 
to his views, and Pitt determined to resign. The king then sent for 
Mr. Addington, the speaker, who after some delay succeeded in 
forming a ministry. Shr John Scott obtained the chancellorship, 
with the title of lord Eldon ; his predecessor, lord Loughborough, 
retiring with a pension and the higher title of earl of Rosslyn. 

The threatening nature of the northern league now demanded 
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serious attention. In March the king of Prussia had notified to 
the Hanoverian government his accession to the league, and the 
closing of the mouths of the Elbe, the Weser, and the Ems. He 
demanded and obtained immediate military possession of Hanover. 
A little previously Hamburg had been seized in the name of the 
king of Denmark by prince Charles of Hesse, at the head of 
15,000 men, and an embargo laid on all British property. Remon- 
strances having failed, a fleet of 18 sail of the line, with frigates, 
gunboats, and bomb-vessels, was despatched to Denmark, under 
the command of sir Hyde Parker, with Nelson as second in com- 
mand. The Danish navy itself was considerably superior to the force 
despatched against it, and Nelson pressed the necessity of hasten- 
ing operations before the breaking up of the ice should enable the 
Russians to come to the assistance of the enemy. The passage of 
the Sound was preferred to that of the Belt, though more exposed 
to the guns of the enemy, and by keeping near the Swedish coast 
the fire of Kronburg castlo was avoided. Between Copenhagen and 
the sand-bank which defends its approach, the Danes had moored 
floating batteries mounting 70 guns ; and 13 men-of-war were also 
posted before the town. Nelson led in with the greater part of the 
fleet, and anchored oflf Draco point, while sir Hyde Parker with the 
remainder menaced the Crown batteries. Two of Nelson's ships 
grounded in going in, so that he could not extend his line. The 
action was hot, and sir Hyde Parker hoisted the signal to desist ; 
but Nelson would not see it, and, hoistii^ his own for closer action, 
ordered it to be nailed to the mast. The Danes, encouraged by the 
presence of the crown-prince, fought with desperate valour ; but by 
half-past three the Danish ships had all struck, though it was im- 
possible to carry them off on account of the batteries. Nelson now 
sent a note ashore addressed " to the brothers of Englishmen, the 
Danes," in which he remarked that if he could effect a reconciliation 
between the two countries, he should consider it the greatest victory 
he ever had gained (April 2, 1801). Subsequently he had an audi- 
ence with Christian YIL, and Denmark was detached from the league. 
The happy effects of this blow were seconded by an accident. 
Just at this time the emperor Paul was assassinated. His son and 
successor, Alexander L, immediately declared his intention of govern- 
ing on the principles of Catharine, and he ordered all British prisoners 
to be liberated and all sequestrated British property to be restored. 
When Nelson proceeded from Copenhagen to Cronstadt, he found 
that the pacific disposition of Alexander rendered all attack super- 
fluous, even had the strength of the place permitted it. Lord St. 
Helens negociated a treaty at St. Petersburg, to which the king of 
Sweden acceded. On Juno 17 a definitive treaty was dgned by 
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Great BritaiD» Bussia, Denmark, and Sweden. By tins treaty the 
rights of neutral navigation were placed on a satisfactory footing, 
the neutrality of the Elbe was re-established, the troops withdrawn 
from Hamburg and Lubeck, and the embargo on British property 
removed. On the other hand, England restored all captured vessels 
belonging to the northern powers, and the islands in the West 
Indies which she had taken from the Danes and Sweden. These 
results were due in great part to the unhesitating vigour of Nelson. 

§ 19. Foiled in their northern projects, the French renewed the 
threat of invasion. Gamps had been formed at Ostend, Dunkirk, 
Brest, and St. Malo ; but the main force was assembled at Boulogne. 
It was rumoured that immense rafts, to be impelled by mechanical 
power, and capable of conveying an army, were to be constructed. 
But, though so chimerical a project was never realized, precautions 
against it were adopted in England. Nelson, having taken the 
command of a squadron, commissioned to operate between Orford- 
ness and Beachy Head, sent a few vessels into Boulogne, which 
succeeded in destroying two floating batteries, two gunboats, and 
a gun-brig. An attempt to cut out the flotilla in that harbour with 
boats proved abortive, and the French triumphed in the result as 
if the memory of Copenhagen and the Nile had been obliterated 
(August 16). 

Ever since the accession of Mr. Addington to power, negociations 
had been attempted for a peace with France, but the haughty 
views of the first consul rendered them abortive. The eyes of the 
English ministry were still anxiously directed towards Egypt, from 
which, on accotmt of our East Indian possessions, as well as for 
other reasons, it was highly desirable that the French should be 
expelled. Towards the close of 1800, an army of about 15,000 men, 
under the command of sir Ralph Abercrombie, was despatched to 
Egypt. The French force there had been greatly underrated. In 
spite of our cruisers, they had managed to procure reinforcements. 
Their army numbered more than 32,000 men, with upwards of 
1000 pieces of artillery and some excellent cavalry, whilst the 
English were very deficient in both. Early in March, 1801, the 
first British division, consisting of 5000 or 6000 men, landed in 
boats in Aboukir Bay, under a hot discharge of shot, shell, grape, 
and musketry from the castle, and from artillery planted on the 
sand-hills. In the midst of this fire the British troops formed 
on the beach as they landed, and without firing a shot drove the 
French from the position at the point of the bayonet. Their loss, 
however, was very considerable. On March 18, Aboukir castle 
surrendered. Early in the morning of the 21st, M^nou, who had 
succeeded Kldber as commander-in-chief, advancing from Cairo 
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with a large force, attempted to surprise tlie English camp. The 
combat was sustained with great obstinacy, and, the ammunition of 
both parties being exhausted, was carried on with stones. At 
length, after a struggle of nearly seven hours and the loss of 4000 
men, Menou retired. The English loss was only about 1500, but 
among them was Abercombie, who reoeived a wound of which he 
expired in a week. 

§ 20. General Hutchinson, on whom the command now devolved, 
being reinforced by the Turks, successively captured Bosetta, El 
Aft, and Cairo, which last surrendered on June 27, after a siege of 
20 days. It was agreed that the garrison, consisting of about 
13,000 French, should be conveyed to France at the expense of the 
allied powers. M^nou still held out in Alexandria. G^eneral Hut- 
chinson, being again reinforced by 7000 or 8000 Sepoys from India 
as well as by British troops, laid siege to that city on August 3, 
and on the 22nd it surrendered in spite of M^nou's boast of holding 
out to the last extremity. The French garrison of 11,600 men 
obtained the same terms as that of Cairo. Six ships of war in the 
harbour were divided between the English and Turks. The savans 
were permitted to retain their private papers, but all manuscripts 
and collections of art and science made for the republic were 
surrendered.* 

The French now began to listen to proposals for peace, and the 
preliminaries were signed (October 1). England was to cede all 
the French, Spanish, and Dutch colonies acquired during the war, 
except Trinidad and Ceylon ; the Cape of Good Hope was to be 
open to both the contracting parties ; Minorca was finally given 
back to Spain ; Malta to be restored to the Order of St. John, 
Egypt to the Porte ; the French were to evacuate Naples and the 
States of the Church, the English Porto Ferrajo in Elba. On these 
terms a definitive treaty was signed at Amiens between Great 
Britain, France, and Holland (March 27, 1802). It was joyfully 
received in London as well as in Paris ; yet even the ministers 
did not venture to call it great or glorious. It left France in a state 
of unjust aggrandizement, whilst we had acquired little or nothing 
by the expenditure of so much blood and treasure. France re- 
tained the Austrian Netherlands, Dutch Flanders, the course of the 
Scheldt, and part of Dutch Brabant, Maestricht, Yenloo, and other 
fortresses of importance, the German territories on the left bank of 
the Bhine, Avignon, Savoy, Geneva, Nice, etc. Yet Bonaparte's am- 
bition was not satisfied. Charles Emmanuel lY., king of Sardinia, 



* It was on this occasion that the cele- 
brated Rosetta stone was acquired, to- 
gether with many statues, oriental MSS., 
etc w^^teh, presented to tbe oaiion by 



George ni., formed the foundation of tl^ 
collection of Egyptian antiquities in tbe 
British Museum. 
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having abdicated his throne in favour oC his brother, Victor 
Emmanuel I. (June 4), Bonaparte annexed Piedmont to France as 
the 27th military department, on the pretence that, this being the 
king's second abdication, his subjects were released from their 
allegiance. Soon after, on the death of the grand duke of Parma, 
his territories were also seized. In all the neighbouring countries 
the influence of France was paramount. Spain was her abject 
vassal ; her troops, under pretence of a Jacobin plot, still occupied 
Holland, contrary to the treaty of Amiens ; and in Switzerland, 
whose constitution had been overthrown by Bonaparte, he reigned 
supreme under the title of Mediator. France herself was rapidly 
passing from anarchy to despotism. On May 9, Bonaparte was 
elected consul for ten years, and in August for life. In his court 
at the Tuileries and St. Cloud he displayed as much magnificence 
as the ancient sovereigns of France. His power was supported 
by the establishment of the Legion of Honour, a sort of new 
nobility, consisting of 7000 men receiving honours and pensions, 
and dispersed throughout the republic. But amidst these selfish 
aims much was also effected for the public good by the establishment 
of the code, still in force as the ** Code Napol^n," by the diffusion 
of public instruction, and by other measures of the like nature. 
The church and the authority of the pope were restored by a con- 
cordat, though the clergy were still held in an oppressed and 
degraded 8tato« 
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Medal in oommemoration of the Ba;tle of Trafalgar. 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

GEORGE III. — CONTINUED. FROM THE PEACE OF AMIENS TO THE 
DEATH OF THE KING. A.D. 1802-1820. 

1. Hostile feelings between France and England. Declaration of war. 
Hanover seized. § 2. Change of ministry. Pitt premier. War with 
Spain. Bonaparte proclaimed emperor, as Napoleon L His violent 
measures. § 3. Impeachment of lord Melville. League between 
England, Russia, and Sweden. Napoleon enters Vienna. § 4.' Nelson 
chases the French fleet to the West Indies. Sir Robert Calder's action. 
Battle of Trafalgar, and death of Nelson. § 5. Death of PUt. The 
" Talents *' ministry. Fox vainly attempts a peace. § 6. Battle of 
Maida. War between France and Prussia. Berlin Decree. § 7. Death 
of Fox. Duke of Portland prime minister. Abolition of the blave- 
trade. § 8. Expeditions to Rio de la Plata, to Constantinople, and to 
Egypt. § 9. Peace of Tilsit. Expedition to Copenhagen and capture 
of the Danish fleet. § 10. Napoleon seizes Lisbon. Milan Decree. 
The throne of Spain seized for Joseph Bonaparte. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley proceeds to Portugal. § 11. Battle of Vimiera. Advance 
and retreat of sir John Moore. Battle of Corunna, and death of 
Moore. § 12. Colonel Wardle*s charges against the duke of York. Sir 
A. Wellesley commander-in-chief in Portugal. Battle of Talavera. 
§ 13. Napoleon conquers the Austrians. Expedition to Walcheren. 
Expedition to Calabria. Ionian islands captured. § 14. Change in the 
ministry. Mr. Perceval premier. Burdett riots. Massena advances 
into Portugal. Battle of Busaco. Wellington occupies the lines of 
Torres Vedras. § 15. George III.'s illness. The regency. Retreat of 
Massena. Battles of Barrosa, of Fuentes de Olloro, and of Albuera, 
§ 16. Perceval shot. Lord Liverpool prime minister. Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz taken. Battle of Salamanca. Wellington enters Madrid. 
§ 17. War with the Americans. Napoleon's Russian expedition. 
Treaties with Sweden and Russia. § 18. Wellington advances into 
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Bev. : ENGLAND EXi'ECTS EVERT MAN WILL DO HIS DUTY. EiigliRb and FrcDch fleet 
engaged. Below, trafalgab oct . 21 . 1805. 

Spain. Battle of Vittoria. Retreat of the French, and battles of the 
Pyrenees. Wellington enters France. § 19. Coalition against Napo- 
leon. Battles of Orthez and Toulouee. Abdication of Napoleon. 
§ 20. Congress of Chatillon. The allies enter Paris. Restoration of 
Louis XVIII., and peace of Paris. § 21. Progress of the American 
war. Peace of Ghent. § 22. Congress of Vienna. Escape of Napoleon. 
Battle of Waterloo. § 23. The allies enter Paris. Napoleon carried 
to St. Helena. Peace of Paris. § 24. Distress and discontent in 
England. Hampden clubs. Spa-fields riot. Algiers reduced. § 25. 
Hone's trial. Death of the princess Charlotte. Royal marriages. 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. § 26. Peel's Act to repeal the Bank 
restriction. Manchester riots. Repressive measures. Death and 
character of George III. 

§ 1. It was soon felt that the peace could not last. Bonaparte 
evidently designed to exclude England from all continental influence 
or even commerce. Libels and invectives appeared both in the 
French and English newspapers. The harbouring of French emi- 
grants in England, and allowing them to wear orders which had 
been abolished, furnished prominent topics of complaint. To re- 
move one cause of dissatisfaction, Peltier, the editor of a French 
paper published in London, called the AmhigUy was prosecuted and 
convicted of a libel on Bonaparte ; but before sentence was passed he 
escaped punishment, owing to the altered relations between the two 
countries. 

It was known that extensive preparations were making in the 
ports of France and Holland, designed, as it was pretended, for the 
French colonies; but George III., in a message to parliament 
(March 8, 1803), adverted to the necessity of being prepared, and 
it was resolved to call out the militia and augment the naval 
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force. This message excited the indignation of the first consul. In 
% crowded court at the Tuileries he addressed our ambassador, lord 
Whitworth, in an angry tone (March 13). He made bitter com- : 
plaints of the delay in the evacuation of Malta, and displayed so 
much irritation that lord Whitworth refused to attend the court, 
without some assurance that such conduct should not be repeated. 
After some further negociations, and an ultimatum to which no 
satisfactory answer was returned, lord Whitworth quitted Paris 
(May 12), and at the same time general Andr^ssi, the French 
ambassador, was directed to leave London. Thus, after a short and 
anxious peace, or rather suspension of hostilities, the two nations 
were again plunged into war (May 18). 

Lord Whitworth's departure was protracted as long as possible by 
Talleyrand ; nevertheless there was time to seize about 200 Dutch 
and French vessels, valued at nearly three millions sterling. In 
retaliation, Bonaparte ordered all English residents or travellers in 
France, and in all places subject to the French, to be seized and 
detain^. About 10,000 persons of every class and condition, and of 
all ages and sexes, were apprehended and conveyed to prison. Subse- 
quently a considerable portion of them were cantoned at Verdun and 
in other French towns. Immediately after the declaration of war, a 
iSrench army, under marshal Mortier, marched into Hanover ; the 
duke of Cambridge, the viceroy, capitulated, and retired beyond the 
Elbe, and the French entered the capital (June 5). On the other 
hand, the French and Dutch colonies in the West Indies soon fell 
into our possession. The most enthusiastic patriotism was ex- 
hibited in England. No fewer than 300,000 men enrolled them- 
selves in different volunteer corps and associations. The French 
camp at Boulogne still held out an empty menace of invasion, and 
in July the " Army of England" was reviewed by Bonaparte ; but 
our cruisers swept the Channel, and occasionally bombarded the 
enemy's towns. 

§ 2. Early in 1804 the king had a slight return of his former 
malady. Upon his convalescence, Addington, wkose decreasing 
majorities rendered it impossible for him to carry on the ministry, 
retired from ofBce, and Pitt again became premier (May 12). Pitt 
was very popular, especially in the city. After the peace of 
Amiens, a deputation of London merchants had waited upon him 
and informed him that 100,000?. had been subscribed for his use, 
and that the names of the contributors would never be known ; but 
ho declined this magnificent offer. The state of the king's health, 
as well as the alarming crisis of the country, induced Pitt to waive 
for the present the question of the catholic claims. 

The friendship of Sqain was more than doubtful A large armft- 
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ment was preparing in the port of Ferrol, and its destination could 
hardly be questionable. It was therefore determined to intercept 
four Spanish frigates, laden with treasure, on their return to Cadiz 
from Monte Video. Captain Graham Moore, with four English 
frigates, having in vain summoned them to surrender, an action 
ensued, in which three of the Spaniards were captured and the fourth 
blown up (October 6, 1804). The treasure taken on this occasion was 
valued at nearly a million sterling. The policy of the act, setting 
aside the question of justice, may, however, be questioned, as it 
alienated from us a large party in Spain that was hostile to the 
French. It was, of course, followed by a formal declaration of war~ 
on the part of Spain (December 12). 

. Bonaparte had been proclaimed emperor, as Napoleon I. (May 
18, 1804). Shortly before, on the groundless suspicion that the duke 
d'Enghien, a Bourbon prince who was residing at the castle of 
Ettenheim in the neutral territory of Baden, had been concerned in 
the conspiracy of (Jeorges and Pichegru, Napoleon ordered him to 
be secretly seized in the night, and conveyed to the castle of Yin- 
cennes, where he was shot in the ditch. On October 24, sir George 
Rumbold, the English minister at Hamburg, was seized in like 
manner by a detachment of 260 French soldiers of the army occupying 
Hanover. He was conveyed to Paris and confined in the Temple, 
but was released at the intervention of Prussia. By means of an 
infamous spy named De la Touche, who received money at once 
both from the French and the English governments, Napoleon con- 
trived to expel our envoys from Munich and Stuttgart, on the 
charge of favouring a plot for his assassination. Though the accusa- 
tion was false, the dependent states of Europe, and even the court of 
Prussia, congratulated Napoleon on his happy escape. 

§ 3. Pitt's ministry was not strong. Lord Grenville, having 
coalesced with Fox and the party called the ** Talents," offered a 
formidable opposition. Towards the end of the year, by the sug- 
gestion of the king, a reconciliation was effected between Pitt and 
Addington : the latter was created viscount Sidmouth, and became 
president of the council, in place of the duke of Portland. Soon 
afterwards lord Melville (Dundas), first lord of the admiralty, 
was compelled to resign, as Mr. Whitbread had carried a charge 
(April 6) against him of conniving at the misapplication of tho 
public money, and even of deriving benefit from it himself. Pitt, 
with a bitter pang, was compelled to advise the king to erase tha 
name of his old friend and companion from the list of the privy 
council. Lord Melville acknowledged at the bar of the House of 
Commons that his paymaster, Mr. Trotter, might have used the 
pfublic money for his own advantage ; and, as there were some cir- 
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cumstancos of suspicion against Melville himself, Mr. Whitbread, 
in the name of the commons of England, impeached him of high 
crimes and misdemeanoiirs at the bar of the lords (June 26). 
The impeachment was not heard till the following year, when he was 
acquitted after a trial of 16 days (June 12, 1806). His culpability 
appears to have been owing rather to negligence than dishonesty. 

In April a treaty was concluded between England and Russia, 
by which they bound themselves to resist the encroachments of 
France, and to secure the independence of Europe. The league 
was afterwards joined by Sweden and Austria; but the king of 
Prussia kept aloof, intent on appropriating the Hanoverian do^ 
minions of his relative and ally. 

The year 1805 was the period of Napoleon's most brilliant suc- 
cesses. In May he was crowned king of Italy in the cathedral of 
Milan with the iron crown of the Lombard kings ; and he appointed 
his stepson, Eugene Beauhamais, to be viceroy of that kingdom.* 
At the same time the republic of Genoa was united to France. 
Napoleon introduced the conscription into Italy, and an army of 
40,000 Italians proved of great service to him in his subsequent 
wars with Austria. On his return from Italy, he again repaired 
to Boulogne ; but when the hostile disposition of Austria was 
ascertained, the " Army of England," consisting of 150,000 men, 
was declared to be the Army of Germany, and was rapidly marched' 
towards the Rhine (August 28). The Austrians, who had postponed 
hostilities too long, afterwards precipitated them before the Russians 
could come to their support ; and the power of Austria was com- 
pletely broken by the disgraceful capitulation of general Mack at 
Ulm (October 17). The road was now open to Vienna, which was 
occupied without a struggle (November 14). Meanwhile Massena 
had driven the archduke Charles out of Italy, and obtained 
possesion of the TyroL Napoleon pushed on into Moravia, the 
emperor and the czar retreating before him. The court of Berlin, 
guided by the counsels of its minister Haugwitz, temporized, waiting 
the result of another battle. That battle was fought at Austerlitz 
(December 2), where the Russians and Austrians were completely 
defeated. The former retired into their own country ; and Austria 
made a separate peace with France, by which she lost Trieste, her 
only port, and recognized the regal titles of Bavaria and Wiirtem- 
berg.f The Confederation of the Rhine was now formed, with 
Napoleon for its protector (July, 1806). 



* Jowphine, the wife of Napoleon, was 
the widow of General Beaub|uiiai8, and had 
by him a son Eugene, and a daughter 
Hortenae, married to Ixmts Napoleon's 
Vrother, king of Holland. Hoxtenae was 



mother of Napoleon IIL 

t Francis II. resigned the old title of 
emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
took rank as the first emperor of AaatriAp 
under the title of Francis L 
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§ 4. Thus the objects of the English and Buflsian league seemed 
completely frustrated ; and England appeared destuxed to be success- 
ful only when she acted by herself on her own peculiar domain, the 
ocean. Kelson had been in command of the Mediterranean fleet 
since 1803. The winter of 1804 was spent in watching the harbour 
of Toulon, where the French fleet was preparing to embark a large 
body of troops whose destination was unknown. To draw them 
out. Nelson sailed for Barcelona, and in his absence Yilleneuve, the 
French admiral, put to sea with 10 sail of the line, besides several 
frigates and brigs (March, 1805). Kelson concluded that they were 
bound for Egypt, and made sail for Sicily; but he soon learned that 
they had passed the Straits of Gibraltar. At Cadiz they were rein- 
forced by six Spanish and two French line-of-battle ships, thus 
making their whole number 18 sail of the line. Nevertheless, as 
soon as the wind permitted. Kelson followed them to the West 
Indies with 10 sul of the line, but returned to Europe without 
having been fortunate enough to discover thenu Being in a bad 
state of health, he struck his flag at Spithead, and retired to his 
scat at Merton. 

Sir Bobcrt Calder was more fortunate. On July 22, he fell in 
with the enemy at some distance from Gape Finisterre, and, though 
much inferior in force, brought them to action. Two of the Spanish 
sliixjs were taken. Calder, having neglected to renew the engage- 
ment on the following day, was brought to a court-martial and 
reprimanded. Yilleneuve ultimately got into Cadiz, where he 
found his fleet now amounting to 35 sail of the line. CoUingwood, 
who was watching that port, communicated the interesting intelli- 
gence to Nelson, who had led his friends to expect that he had 
finally retired from the service. But at this news his ardour could 
no longer be restrained. He immediately volunteered his services 
to the admiralty, which were gladly accepted, and on the 15th of 
September he was again on board the Victoryy accompanied by the 
Ajctx, the Thunderer, and the Euryalua frigate. On the 29th, his 
birthday, he arrived oflf Cadiz, and joined CoUingwood ; but his 
arrival was kept secret from the enemy, lest they should not 
venture out of port. No salute was fired, and Nelson kept well out 
at sea. 

On October 19, want of provisions obliged Yilleneuve to leave 
Cadiz, and the English fleet immediately gave chase, the course 
being towards the Straits of Gibraltar. It was not till the 21st that 
Nelson fell in with them about seven miles east of Cape Trafalgar, 
there being a light breeze from the west. Nelson felt a sure pre- 
sentiment of victory, but at the same time of death. The enemy 
tacked, in order to be able, if necessary, to run back to Cadiz, when 
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Nelson steered a little more to tlie north, in order to cut off their 
Yftn. He now askod captain Blackwood of the JSuryalus, who was 
on board the Victory, whether a signal was not wanted. The latter 
replied that he thought all knew what they were about ; but Nelson 
ran up to the mast-head his last signal — ^England expects that 
BYEBT MAN WILL DO HIS DUTY — ^whlch was greeted with three 
cheers from every ship. Nelson led the weather-line in the Victory ; 
but the lee-line, under GoUingwood, was the first to get into action. 
The British fleet comprised 27 sail of the line^ 4 frigates, a schooner, 
and a cutter ; the combined French and Spanish fleets numbered 33 
sail of the line, 5 frigates, and 2 brigs; and they were vastly 
superior in weight of metal, having 2626 guns to 2148 of the English. 
The enemy's line had accidentally £eillen into the shape of a cres- 
cent, which rendered the attack more difficult. It was a little after 
noon that Collingwood, in the HoycU Sovereign, began the action. 
He was soon surrounded by Ave French and Spanish vessels ; but, 
finding that they damaged one another, they gradually drew o^ and 
left Collingwood in single combat with the Santa Anna. He had 
been engaged nearly a quarter of an hour before the other ships got 
into action. As the Victory bore down, she was made a mark by 
the enemy : her rigging was much damaged, her wheel shot away, 
and 50 officers and men killed or wounded before she had fired a shot. 
The foremost ships of the enemy, to the number of 19, closed round 
Nelson's column, leaving a gap of nearly a mile between it and the 
spot where Collingwood and his comrades were engaging the re- 
maining 14. Nelson, in the Victory, first engaged with Villeneuve's 
fiag-ship, the Bticentaur, of 80 guns, and after disabling it he 
attacked the Bedoubtahle; that ship and the Victory getting as 
it were locked together by their anchors. The tops of the Redoubt' 
able wore filled with riflemen, and Nelson, on going into action, 
afforded a conspicuous mark. The action had lasted about half an 
hour, when he was struck by a musket-ball and fell on the quarter- 
deck. On his captain expressing a hope that he was not seriously 
wounded. Nelson replied, " They have done for me at last, Hardy— 
my backbone is shot through." He was carried to the cockpit, 
where it was foimd that the shot, having entered the left shoulder 
at the epaulette, had lodged in the spine, inflicting a mortal wound. 
While the hero lay there expiring, the battle still raged two hours, 
distressing him with the concussion of the firing, though ever and 
anon he was cheered by the huzzas of the crew as one after another 
the enemy's ships struck their colours. He had the satisfaction to 
hear from captain Hardy before his death that he had gained a 
complete victory. Almost his last words were to recommend to his 
country lady Hamilton, with whom he lived, and his daughter. 
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Then exclaiming, ** Thank God, I have done my duty 1 " he expired, 
at the age of 47 (October 21), almost without a struggle, about 
three hours after receiving his wound. He had said, almost pro- 
phetically, when going into action, that he should be content with 
20 ships; 19 of the enepay's line actually struck at Trafalgar, 
and one blew up. The prisoners, including the troops on board, 
amounted to 12,000. Four ships that had taken little part in 
the action were subsequently captured by Sir Richard Strachan 
(November 4). By this glorious victory the French navy was 
nearly annihilated^ and England rescued from all chance of an 
invasion. 

Nelson was honoured with a magnificent public funeraL The 
body lay in state in Greenwich Hospital, and was attended to St. 
Paul's by a procession by land and water. His brother, a clergyman, 
was made an earl ; 100,000/. were voted him to buy an estate, with 
a pension of 60002. a year; and 10,000Z. were given to each of his 
sisters (November 9). 

§ 5. Pitt did not long survive England's greatest naval com- 
mander. The cares and anxieties of office, at a crisis so tremen- 
dously agitating, had imdermined a constitution naturally feeble. 
He expired at the age of 46, January 23, 1806. Of his disin- 
terestedness no greater proof can be offered than that, in spite of his 
apparent opportunities of enriching himself, he died 40,0002. in debt. 
His debts were discharged by a vote of the Commons, and a funeral 
decreed for him, at the public expense, in Westminster Abbey : the 
latter was ungenerously opposed by Fox and his party. Pitt must 
be regarded as one of the greatest ministers this country ever saw. 
His councils chiefly enabled England to stem the overbearing in* 
science and ambition of the French republic. To him the nation is 
indebted for the financial policy carried out by Peel aud Gladstone. 
His measures for freedom of commerce with Ireland wei e rejected by 
the Irish parliament (1785), and his commercial treaty with France 
(1786) was nullified by the revolutionary movements in that 
country. He was, in fact, one of the very few statesmen who 
combined a thorough mastery of great principles, financial and 
iegblative, with consummate practical tact and sagacity. 

Attempts were made to patch up the ministry, but failed, and 
the king was obliged to have recourse to lord Grenville and ** All 
the Talents." This involved the readmission of Fox, who was now 
allied with that party, and the king was obliged to waive his per- 
sonal dislike of that statesman. Early in February a ministry was 
formed, with lord Grenville first lord of the treasuiy. Fox foreiga 
secretary, lord Howick (afterwards earl Grey) first loid of the 
admiralty, and Erskine knd chancellor. 
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It was naturally expected that Fox, who had so long denounced 
the war hoth as iniquitous and impolitic, would exert himself to 
terminate it; and he did, indeed, open communications with the 
French government through lord Yarmouth, afterwards marquess of 
Hertford, one of the ditenm at Verdun, But he soon discovered 
that Napoleon would never agree to terms which this country could 
accept with honour. The financial measures of the new govern* 
ment were universally complained of, and especially the increase of 
the obnoxious property-tax to 10 per cenU 

§ 6. Napoleon had now installed his brother Joseph as king of 
Naples, his brother Louis as king of Holland, and had bestowed 12 
Italian duchies upon as many of his most favoured generals. Fer- 
dinand 17. of Naples had been driven to take refuge in Sicily, 
as already related. At the request of his consort, Caroline of Aus* 
tria, sister of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, sir John Stuart, who 
commanded the British forces in that island, was induced to pass 
over into Calabria with a small army of less than 5000 men, 
and to try his fortune against the French general Regnier, who 
occupied that province. On July 6, an engagement took place at 
Maida, in which the French, though considerably the stronger, were 
entirely defeated. Regnier fled across the Apennines, and Stuart 
cleared the whole of Lower Calabria of the French ; but his force 
was too small to hold it, and he was obliged to return to Sicily. 
It was one of the mistakes of the government to fritter away the 
strength of the nation in small expeditions of this fruitless kind. 
At the same time sir Sidney Smith's squadron harassed the French 
on the coast of Italy, from the Tiber to the bay of Naples. 

During his negociations with the new ministry, Napoleon had 
offered to restore Hanover. The desire of possessing that country 
had induced the court of Prussia to desert the cause of (Jermany. 
They had likewise found other causes of complaint against France 
in the Confederation of the Rhine, and in the depreciatory tone in 
which the Moniteur spoke of Prussia and her pretensions. On 
October 1, Prussia required the French to evacuate Germany ; on 
the t4th the battle of Jena laid her at the feet of Napoleon, a 
fitting reward of her perfidy and selfishness. On the 25th the 
French entered Berlin, and Mortier was sent forward to occupy 
Hamburg and seize all British property. On November 20 appeared 
the celebrated Berlin Decree, forbidding all intercourse with Eng- 
land, and all use of her manufactures or colonial products. 

§ 7. Fox did not live to see this event. He had been attacked 
with dropsy, and after July became too unwell to attend to busi- 
ness. On September 13, he expired, in his 69th year, at the duke of 
Devonshire's seat at Chiswick, whither he had proceeded on hia 
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way to his own house at St. Ann's Hill. He received a public 
funeral, and was buried in VVestminister Abbey (October 10), by the 
side of his great rival Pitt. Posterity will be rather at a loss to discover 
in his character any transcendent merits as a statesman, or to point 
out any great benefits that he achieved for his country. His in- 
fluence during his lifetime seems to have been principally acquired 
by his powerful and fervid oratory, and by his engaging qualities, 
which attached to him a host of personal friends. His death did 
not break up the ministry ; lord Howick succeeded to the place of 
foreign secretary, and Mr. Thomas Grenville became first lotd of the 
admiralty. 

Lord Grenville had made no compact with the sovereign on the 
subject of catholic emancipation, but early in March, 1807, lord 
Howick brought in a bill to enable Roman catholic officers to serve 
in the army and navy in England as well as in Ireland. In the 
latter country a Roman catholic officer could attain any rank, 
except commander-in-chief, master general of the ordnance, or 
general on the staff. The bill was opposed by Spencer Perceval 
and others ; and, as the king had a great repugnance to the measure, 
it was not difficult to persuade him to dismiss his ministers. Be« 
fore the end of the month a new administration was formed, with 
the duke of Portland as first lord of the treasury, George Canning 
foreign secretary, lord Castlereagh secretary at war and for the 
colonies, Spencer Perceval chancellor of the exchequer, and lord 
Eldon chancellor in place of Erskine. A " No Popery '* cry was 
raised, in which the majority of the country joined ; the ministers 
took advantage of it to dissolve the parliament, though it had 
been returned only a few months, and the elections secured them 
a large majority. 

A little before the dismissal of lord Grenville, the abolition of 
the slave-trade had been carried. That question had now been 20 
years in agitation. A society had been formed for its promotion, 
of which Mr. Granville Sharpe was chairman, and Wilberforce and 
Clarkson distinguished members. This inhuman traffic had been 
denoimced by several writers, but it required all the zeal and 
enthusiasm of the evangelical party, which had sprung up of late 
years, in order to effect its abolition. The society adopted every 
means, by newspaper articles, pamphlets, speeches, and letters, to 
influence the public mind on the subject. Pitt approved the cause, 
and a board of the privy council had been formeid to consider the 
state of the African trade ; but the commercial interests of the 
country offered a great impediment, and all that could be obtained 
at first was a mitigation of the horrors of the middle passage. 

§ 8. The military plans arranged by lord Grenville's ministry 
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turned out unfortunate in all quarters. Two expe^tions had been 
despatched early in 1807 against Goufitantinople and Egypt. 
French intrigues, ably conducted by general Sebastiafii, had inr* 
duced the Turks to declare war against Bussia, and had thus 
diverted a great part of the force which might have t>een used 
against Napoleon. Sir John Duckworth was despatched unth a 
squadron to bring the Turks to reason : he succeeded in passing 
the Dardanelles, and appeared before Constantinople in February. 
But the Turks amused him, with negociations, till they had put the 
DardaneUes in a formidable posture of defence; and Duckworth 
made a disgraceful retreat, for which he was subsequently brought 
to a court-martial. At the same time the expedition to Egypt 
under major-general Frazer proved equally unfortunate ; the new 
ministry declined to support it ; and, in September, the remnant 
of the British force was obliged to return to Sicily. The only 
effect of these proceedings was that the Turks declared war against 
Great Britain, and confiscated all British property. 

§ 9. Meanwhile Bussia, exhausted by the well-contested fields 
of Eylau and Friedland, and receiving no assistance either in men 
or money from England, concluded with France the peace of Tilsit 
(July 7, 1807), to which Prussia afterwards acceded. Both countries 
agreed to shut their ports against the English ; and, indeed, the 
French were in possession of those of Prussia. When it was too 
late. Canning despatched lord Leveson-Gower to conciliate the 
emperor Alexander. He could not even obtain an audience, and 
returned with the conviction that Alexander, by a secret article 
of the treaty of Tilsit, had placed not only his own fleet, but also 
those of Sweden and Denmark, at the disposal of Napoleon. He 
had been drawn into this engagement by the fascination of the 
French emperor, who had dazzled the young czar with a vision of 
empire, in which Europe and Asia were to be partitioned into we-^t 
and east under two great heads. For the accomplishing of this object 
the destruction of Great Britain was a necessary preliminary. There 
was no time for hesitation. Denmark commanded the entrance 
to the Baltic ; a large fleet was lying in her harbours ; the north of 
Germany was full of French troops; and, however friendly might 
be the disposition of the Danes, it was evident that their move- 
bients would depend on the will of Napoleon. A powerful arma- 
ment, consisting of 17 sail of the line, 21 frigates and other small 
vessels, and 377 transports carrying 27,000 troops, was secretly 
and promptly fitted out, and sailed from Yarmouth Roads, under 
the command of admiral Gambler (July 26). Lord Cathcart was 
at the head of the land forces, and under him served sir Arthui 
Wellesley, an officer who had greatly distinguished himself in 
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India. On August 9, the expedition was safely anchored in the roads 
of Elsinore, and the fleet was strengthened by the arrival of eight sail 
of the line and 19 frigates. Negociations were opened for the delivery 
of the Danish fleet, under the solemn promise that it should be 
restored on the conclusion of a peace with France. The proposal 
being indignantly rejected by the crown prince, preparations were 
made to enforce it. The fleet proceeded to Copenhagen, the troops 
were landed, and batteries constructed; and on September 2 a 
bombardment commenced both by sea and land. On the evening 
of the 5th the Danish commander surrendered, and on the 8th 
Qambier took possession of Copenhagen. Our whole loss did not 
much exceed 200 men. By October 20 the whole of the Danish 
fleet was prepared for sea, to be carried off to England, together 
with an immense quantity of naval stores, and between 2000 and 
3000 pieces of artillery. But of the 17 line-of-battle ships four only 
proved to be flt for service. The island of Heligoland was also 
captured (September 5), and served as a dep6t for English goods to 
be smuggled into the continent. The rage of Bonaparte at this 
intelligence was terrific. The entry of the French into Stralsund 
(September 1) showed the wisdom of our rapid and decisive move- 
ment. The Danes declared war against us, the consequence of 
which was the capture of the Danish West India islands of St. 
Thomas, St. John's, and Santa Croce, in December. 

§ 10. The king of Portugal having refused to enforce the Berlin 
Decree against England, Napoleon determined to attack that 
country. For that purpose he entered into a treaty with Spain 
(October 27), which was to have a portion of Portugal ; and before 
the treaty was signed he despatched an army of 30,000 men under 
Junot across the Bidassoa, and proclaimed that the house of Bra- 
ganza had ceased to reign. Junot entered Lisbon (November 30). 
Don John, the regent, afterwards John VL, with many of his 
nobility and 18,000 of his subjects, had sailed the day previously 
for Brazil. Towards winter Napoleon visited Italy, and issued, 
in the capital of Lombardy (December 27), his celebrated MilaE 
Decree, declaring all vessels, of whatsoever nation, that should 
submit to the British orders in council, lawful prizes. These orders 
had been issued in retaliation for the Berlin Decree. They de- 
Glared the whole French coast in a state of blockade, thus render- 
ing neutral vessels with French goods on board liable to seizure, 
a proceeding which formed the principal ground of quarrel with 
the Americans. But, in fact, both the Berlin Decree and the orders 
in council were in great degree inoperative. 

No sooner was Bonaparte in possession of Portugal than, with 
the help of Gkxioy, the Prince of the Peace, the prime minister of 
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Spain and paramour of tlie queen, he treacherously turned his arms 
against that country. Murat occupied Madrid with a French divi- 
sion. The imbecile Charles IV., and his son Ferdinand, who was 
not much better, together with Godoy and the queen, were decoyed 
to Bayonne, where a renunciation of the Spanish throne in favour 
of Napoleon was extorted from them, in consideration of the palace 
and domains of Navarre and a pension of iOOfiOO francs 1 (May 8, 
1808). It was declared that the Spanish Bourbons had ceased to 
reign. Joseph Bonaparte, much against his will, was compelled 
to exchange the crown of Naples for that of Spain, while the 
former was bestowed upon Napoleon's brother-in-law, Murat. King 
Joseph entered Madrid (July 20) ; but by this timfe the Spaniards, 
who had risen in insurrection, had established at Seville a '* Supreme 
Junta of Spain and the Indies,'* and had declared Ferdinand king, 
with the title of Ferdinand VIL, though he was now residing in 
Talleyrand's house at yalen9ay. In this struggle the Spaniards 
displayed the greatest animosity towards the French, and murdered 
all the stragglers they could lay hands on. 

These revolutions were destined again to bring the English into 
contact with the French on land as well as sea. General Castanos, 
who commanded the Spanish army of Andalusia, applied to sir 
Hew Dalrymple, commandant of Gibraltar, with a view to obtain 
the assistance of England. The merchants of that place supplied 
the junta of Seville with money ; Collingwood carried his fleet into 
Cadiz and lent the Spaniards what assistance he could in ammu- 
nition and stores ; and the English government at length under* 
took to aid the Spanish loyalists' with troops. On July 10 sir 
Arthur Wellesley sailed from Cork for the Peninsula witii about 
10,000 men. Preceding the fleet in a fast vessel, he landed at 
Corunna in order to consult the junta of Galioia as to his proceed- 
ings. By their advice, with which his own views entirely coin- 
cided, he determined to land near Oporto, Portugal at this time, 
like Spain, was in full insurrection against the French. In the 
latter country, Joseph bad been driven out of his new capital before 
he had been a fortnight in it. He had taken up his abode at Yittoria 
in order to be nearer the French frontier, and Madrid had been 
occupied by Castanos. The British army landed near the town of 
Figueira (August 1), and, being reinforced by some troops from 
Cadiz, numbered in all about 14,000 men. Junot had 17,000 or 
18,000 men in Portugal ; but, as many of these were in garrison, 
his disposable force was not much larger than the British ; and the 
success of the loyalists in Spain had cut him off from all commti- 
nication with his countrymen in that kingdom. Such was the 
beginning of the Peninsular war. 
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§ 11. Wellcsloy began his march upon Lisbon (August 9). In 
about a week he came upon a French division of 5(X)0 men, under 
Delaborde^ occupying a strong position at Roli^a, which was carried 
after a struggle of two hours (August 17). On the 19th he reached 
Vimiera, where he was reinforced by two British brigades, under 
generals Anstruther and Acland, making his whole force about 
J 7,000 men, besides 1600 Portuguese. On the 21st was fought the 
battle of Vimiera, where in two hours the French were com- 
pletely defeated, with the loss of 14 guns and many prisoners. But 
Wellesley was superseded the same day by sir Harry Burrard. 
The government had determined to raise the army in the Peninsula 
to 30,000, imder sir Hew Dalrymple, with sir Harry Burrard as 
second in command, while sir Arthur Wellesley, sir John Moore, 
and others were to be generals of division. Sir H. Burrard by 
suspending the pursuit lost the fruits of the victory, and the 
French, to their own great astonishment, got safe to Torres Vedras.. 
Next day sir Hew Dalrymple arrived, the command being thus 
twice changed in 24 hours. On August 30 a convention was 
signed, by which Junot agreed to evacuate Portugal.* The French 
were' deprived of the spoils of the royal museum and library, church 
plate, and other plunder, which they were preparing to carry off. A 
Russian fleet blockaded in the Tagus was surrendered. Early in 
September the British army entered Lisbon. The three generals 
were recalled; Sir H. Dalrymple was censured (December 22); 
but sir A. Wellesley was marked out for high command; 

Sir John Moore, who had remained with the army in Portugal, 
was reinforced ; and, with 20,000 men, was directed to co-operate with 
the Spaniards in driving the French from the north of Spain. On 
November 11 he crossed the frontier into Leon, and advanced by 
Giudad Rodrigo to Salamanca. Meanwhile Napoleon himself had 
entered Spain at the head of some chosen troops; and, having 
replaced his brother at Madrid (December 4), he proceeded to seek 
sir John Moore. Moore had discovered that there was no Spanish 
force on which he could rely for support, and he had been contem- 
plating a retreat ; but in consequence of wrong intelligence received 
from Mr. Frere, formerly our minister at Madrid, he determined to 
advance, and, before Napoleon could come up, strike a blow at 
Soult, who was on the banks of the Carion with about 18,000 men* 
But Soult had withdrawn ; and Moore, apprehensive of being sur- 



• This treaty Is often erroneonslj called 
the ''Convention of Gintra," becaose sir 
H. Dalrymple's despatches announcing it 
were dated Arom that place : but in fact 
Cintra lies between Torres Vedras and 
Uiboa; and oonseqaently, had the oon- 



yention been mnde there, the British mnst 
have been already in possession of the 
former strong position, which, on the con- 
trary, fell into their hands through the 
convention. 
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rounded, oommenced a retreat. Napoleon was close at Ms heels. 
On January 1, 1809, he was at Astorga with 70,000 m£an1ay» 
10,000 cavalry, and 200 guns ; and from this place he could descry 
the British rear. But he was now called away by news from 
Austria, and left the pursuit to Soult The weather was bad, the 
roads miserable, provisions scanty, and the British had often to face 
about and repulse the enemy. At last, on January 13, Moore reached 
Corunna ; but the transports did not arrive till the following day. 
Soult had got possession of the hills round the town, and it was 
necessary to fight a battle to cover the embarkation. This took place 
on the 16th. Moore had between 15,000 and 16,000 infantry in line, 
Soult about 20,000, — ^the groimd was not good for cavalry. In de- 
fending the village of Elvina, against which the French were making 
a concentrated attack, Moore was struck in the breast by a spent^ 
cannon-ball, and was carried to Corunna in a blanket, often stopping 
to look back on the progress of the battle. The French were beaten 
off along the whole line, but night coming on prevented all pursuit ; 
and, as the remainder of Soult*s forces might be expected every hour, 
it was determined to hasten the embarkation. Sir John Moore died 
that evening, and was buried at midnight on the ramparts " with 
his martial cloak around him." The embarkation, being covered 
by some line-of-battle ships, was completed in safety by the 18th. 
During the whole campaign Moore received no assistance from the 
Spaniards, who, on the contrary, were a positive hindrance to him 
by crossing his line of retreat at Astorga. 

§ 12. The English ministry, however, were detemuned to pursue 
the war in the Peninsula, in which they were encouraged by the 
distraction caused to the French arms by the renewal of the war 
with Austria ; and Mr. Canning executed a treaty of alliance with 
the Spanish insurgents, or rather royalists (January 14). The 
English nation, in spite of the long struggle it had already main^ 
tained, was so Httle crippled in its resources, that a loan of eleven 
millions was raised at a lower interest than had ever before been 
known. Many abuses were at this time discovered in the bestowal 
of military and naval patropage, in some of which the duke of York 
himself, the commander-in-chief, was implicated. It appeared, from 
some charges brought against him in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Wardle, a Welsh colonel of militia, that the duke, abandoninor 
himself to the influence of Mrs. Clarke, had bestowed commissions 
in the army on several unworthy persons, such as Mrs. Clarke's 
brother, and even her footman. Before the termination of the 
proceedings the duke resigned his office, and the investigation 
was dropped. About the same time the commissioners of naval 
and those of military enquiry brought to light a great many 
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abuses and frauds in the method of conducting the business of 
those departments. 

The chief command in the Peninsula was now given to sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who advised that in the first instance our exertions 
flhould be confined to Portugal. On April 22 he arrived at Lisbon, 
where he found himself at the head of about 25,000 men, including a 
body of Portuguese under general Beresford. On the 9th of May he 
directed his march upon Oporto, now occupied by Soult, who, after 
the battle of Gorunna, had invaded Portugal In a few days the 
Douro was crossed by a daring manoeuvre, and the French were 
driven out in precipitate flight. Wellesley now entered Spain, 
and formed a junction with the Spanish general Cuesta at Oropesa in 
Estremadura. Cuesta's army, however, amounting to about 30,000 
men, was in very bad condition. On July 26, and the two fol- 
lowing days, marshals Victor and Sebastiani attacked the position of 
the allied armies before Talavera. The attack was mainly directed 
against the allied left, held by the British, and especially against 
a height occupied by general Rowland Hill : the Spaniards on the 
tight weire comparatively safe, from the nature of the ground. At 
one time the British centre was broken, the guards, after repulsing 
the French, having got into disorder by pursuing them too far ; but 
the advance of the enemy was arrested by the 48th regiment. On 
the evening of the 28th all firing ceased, both armies retaining their 
original position ; but in the night the French retreated over the 
Alberche. This was one of the most bloody and best contested 
battles in the Peninsular war. The French lost 7000 men killed 
and wounded ; the British upwards of 6000. This victory gained 
Wellesley the title of viscount Wellington of Talavera. The British, 
however, were not in a condition to penetrate further. The French, 
who had 200,000 men dispersed in Spain, were gathering round them 
from all sides, and early in August, besides Victor and Sebastiani, 
marshals Soult, Ney, Mortier, EeUermann, and king Joseph himself, 
were in Estremadura. The English general retired into Portugal 
by Truxillo and Badajoz ; and sir Robert Wilson, who at the head of 
a light corps of Spanish and Portuguese had pushed on as feu* as 
Madrid, also returned. Before the end of the year the French had 
virtually annihilated the Spanish forces, and lord Wellington now 
concentrated his attention on the defence of Portugal, fixing his 
head-quarters at Viseu, with advanced posts towards Ciudad Rodrigo. 

§ 13. We have adverted before to Napoleon's sudden abandonment 
of the pursuit of sir John Moore, which was occasioned by a breach 
with Austria. In March, 1809, the emperor Francis declared war 
against him. But Napoleon, a<*ter inflicting a severe defeat upon the 
archduke Charles at Eckmiihl, marched rapidly U Vienna, which he 
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enteied with little renstance (May 13). He had still, however, to 
fight the battle of Aspem, near Vienna, in which he may be said 
to have been defeated. But the French army was allowed time to 
recov^ from the shock, and the bloody battle of Wagram followed* 
which laid Austria at Napoleon's feet (July 5). This was succeeded 
by the disgraceful peace of Schoobrunn (October 14), which sub- 
sequently led to the marriage of Napoleon with the arch-duchess 
Maria Louisa (April 2, 1810). In the same year Napoleon annexed 
the States of the Church to France, and, having been excom- 
municated by Pius YII., he caused that pontiff to be carried off to 
Savona. 

In order to support the Austrian struggle, the English ministry 
resolved to divert the French arms by an expedition to the Scheldt ; 
especially as Napoleon was attempting to convert Antwerp and 
Flushing into great naval dep6ts. Before the end of July, 37 sail of 
the line and an army of 40,000 men were despatched, imder a 
most incompetent leader — ^the earl of Chatham, Pitt's elder brother, 
assisted by rear-admiral sir Richard Strachan. The opinion of the 
most experienced officers was for a coup-de-main on Antwerp; 
instead of which, a fortnight was spent in reducing Flushing, 
during which time the Scheldt had been strongly fortified, and 
40,000 men thrown into Antwerp, The enterprise was then 
abandoned as impracticable, and the expedition returned home, 
leaving about 16,000 men in possession of the isle of Walchereo. 
These, however, began rapidly to disappear, from the effects of the 
fever and ague common on that unhealthy coast, and in a short 
time half the force were in hospitaL After the treaty of Schon- 
brunn, the occupation of Walcheren was deemed of no advantage 
and towards the middle of November it was evacuated, the harbour, 
arsenal, and magazines of Flushing having been destroyed as fas 
as possible. Such was the end of an expedition said to have cost 
20 millions. 

Another diversion was attempted in Calabria, where the news of 
Napoleon's excommunication had excited a great sensation among 
the people. In June sir J. Stuart again crossed over from Sicily, 
with 16,000 men, while sir William Hoste's squadron and flotillas 
of gunboats and small armed vessels operated upon the coast. The 
French retired before sir J. Stuart, but little was effected besides 
the dismantling of the castles of Ischia and Procida. In the 
autumn five of the seven Ionian islands, then held by the French, 
were captured. Santa Maura held out till the following spring ; 
and Corfu, the most important of the whole, was not obtained till 
1814, when it was ceded to the Ionian republic, imder an Tgn giiah 
protectorate, by Louis XYIII. 
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§ 14. A feeling of jealousy had long existed between Mr. Canning 
and lord Castlereagh, which being heightened by mutual recrimina- 
tions after the failure of the Walcheren expedition, a duel ensued, 
in which Canning was wotmded (September 21). Both had 
previously resigned ; and, the duke of Portland dying soon after, 
the ministry seemed tottering to its fall. Mr. Perceval, however, 
accepted the office of first lord of the treasury, retaining also the 
exchequer ; the marquess Wellesley, our representative with the 
Spanish junta, was sent for and became foreign secretary in place 
of Canning ; lord Liverpool was transferred from the home office to 
lord Castlereagh's place, with lord Falmerston as secretary at war ; 
the right honomrable Bichard Ryder took the home department. 

In the spring of 1810 serious riots occurred in London. John 
Gale Jones being brought to the bar of the House of Commons, 
charged with the publication of a placard reflecting on the proceed* 
ings of the house, was committed to Newgate (February 21). In 
defending Jones sir Francis Burdett contended that by his com- 
mittal the House of Commons had iuMnged the laws of the land. 
Defeated on this motion, sir Francis pursued the same argument in 
CohhetVs Register, For this violation of the privileges of the house 
(March 26), he was committed to the Tower. On his way thither 
the mob were very riotous ; the windows of several unpopular noble- 
men and gentlemen were broken, and some lives were lost. On the 
prorogation of parliament sir Francis was of course liberated ; but 
he disappointed the populace of an expected ovation by returning 
home by water. 

In the Peninsula the Spaniards had been beaten at every point, 
and the junta itself was obliged to take refuge in Cadiz, which in 
February, 1810, was invested by a French army. A British force of 
about 6000 men had been thrown into that place to assist in the 
defence, and the English fleet kept open the communication by sea ; 
but the blockade was not raised till August, 1812. After the peace 
with Austria, Napoleon was enabled to throw large reinforcements 
into Spain, including some of his best troops. The " Army of 
Portugal," comprising 90,000 men under Massena, was cantoned in 
Old Castile and Leon. Massena promised to drive the English 
out of Portugal in three months, for which purpose he advanced 
with a force of more than 60,000 men. Lord Wellington had 
24,000 British troops, and more than double that number of Portu- 
guese, who made much better soldiers than the Spaniards; but 
part of his force was detached south of the Tagus, to watch Soult's 
Army of Andalusia. The French advanced by Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Almeida, which they took ; and Wellington fell back upon a strong 
position at the Sierra de Busaco, near Coimbra. The British line, ex- 
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tending nearly eight miles^ but with considerable gaps, was attacked 
by the French with great vigour on the morning of September 27. 
They were repulsed, however, with the loss of 5000 men; and 
Masseoa, instead of renewing the attempt^ seized the pass of 
Boialva, thus opening the road to Goimbra by turning the British 
left. Wellington now retired upon the famous lines of Torres 
Yedras, nearly 30 miles north of Lisbon, a position which his eagle 
eye had marked out in the preceding year. These lines were three- 
fold : the first or outermost ran from Alhandra on the Tagus to the 
heights of Torres Yedras, and thence along the little river Zizambre 
to the sea ; the second began at Quintilla, lower down the Tagus, 
and ran, at a distance varying from six to ten miles from the 
former, by Bucellas and Montachique to the mouth of the little 
river San Lorenzo ; the third or innermost was merely intended, in 
case of need, to cover the embarkation of the army on board the 
fleet in the Tagus. The streams were dammed up and reservoirs 
formed, so that the ground could be inundated if necessary. The 
right of the lines was covered by the fleet and gunboats in the 
Tagus. The lines were fortified with breast- works, abattis, etc., and 
nearly 100 redoubts or forts, mounting upwards of 600 guns. Some 
of them were capable of holding several hundred men, and one 
required a garrison of 8000. Wellington entered these lines 
on October 10. Massena came up three days afterwards, and was 
filled with despair at the sight. After viewing them about a month, 
he retired in the middle of November into winter quarters, without 
having attempted anything. 

Our general operations this year were not unattended with 
success. An attempt of the French upon Sicily was repulsed with 
great loss. By the end of the year they had been deprived of all 
their possessions in both Indies. The Dutch had also lost most of 
their East Indian settlements, and in the following year the re- 
mainder were reduced. On the continent, however, the French 
empire was extended. Napoleon, having deposed his intractable 
brother Louis, annexed Holland to France ; and, the German coast 
up to Hamburg being afterwards added, the French empire might be 
8sud to reach from Naples to the frontiers of Denmark, embracing a 
population of 80 millions. Nearly all the rest of Europe were 
Napoleon's allies ; and Bemadotte, one of his marshals, had been 
elected crown prince of Sweden. Between him and Napoleon, how- 
ever, there was a great antipathy ; and when the former came next 
year to the Swedish crown, he adopted Swedish views, conciliated 
the friendship of England, and ultimately declared against his 
former patron. 
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THE REGENCY. 

$ 15. At home the scone was clouded by a return of the king's 
malady, brought on perhaps by the death of his beloved daughter, 
the princess Amelia (November 2, 1810), at the age of 28. Mr. 
Perceval now proposed the prince of Wales as regent, under the 
sUme restrictions with regard to the creation of peers, and the 
granting of offices, as those laid down by Pitt in 1788". The 
arrangements were not finally completed till January, 1811* 
George III. never recovered, and the regency consequently lasted 
till his death in 1820. At nrst it was anticipated that there would 
be a change of ministry, and lords Grey and Grenville were actually 
employed to draw up answers to the addresses of parliament ; but, 
being disgusted by some alterations suggested by Sheridan, they 
declined any further interference, and the old ministry was re- 
tained. Shortly after, the duke of York was reinstated as com- 
mander-in-chie£ 

Early in 1811, Soult invaded Portugal from Andalusia, in order 
to co-operate with Massena. He took Olivenza and Badajoz 
(March 10) ; but by this time Massena's army was in a state of 
sickness and disorganization, and he was obliged to commence a 
Vetreat, closely followed by the English. His march was first 
directed on Goimbra and Oporto ; but his attempt to pass the Mon- 
dego at the former place being repulsed, he retreated up the left 
bank of that river, much harassed by the British. The French 
committed the most horrible cruelties and devastations in their 
retreat. The absence of several general officers, who had returned 
to England on pretence of private business, was bitterly reflected 
on in the English newspapers, and occasioned no small concern to 
Wellington. 

The draughts made by Soult for Portugal having reduced the 
French army blockading Cadiz to 16,000 men, general Graham 
(afterwards lord Lynedoch), with about 4000 men, partly Portu- 
guese, proceeded by sea to Alge^iras, in the bay of Gibraltar ; and, 
having been joined at Tarifa by 7000 Spaniaids, marched by way 
of Medina Sidonia towards the French position, with the view of 
taking them in the rear. Graham had expected that the Spaniards 
would have held the heights of Barrosa ; but when he arrived there, 
he. found them occupied by marshal Victor with 8000 men and a 
formidable artillery. With his small division Graham carried them 
at the point of the bayonet in little more than an hour, with great 
loss, indeed, though almost twice as great on the side of the French. 
But, failing of support from the Spaniards, he was unable to follow 
up his victory, and the whole enterprise led to no result (March 
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Towards the end of April, Massena, who had received reinforce- 
ments which swelled his army to 40,000 foot and 6000 horse, re- 
entered Portugal with the view of relieving the fortress of Almeida. 
Wellington marched to oppose him with 32,000 foot and 1200 
horse. They met at Fuentes de Onoro, on the evening of May 3 . 
a fierce stmggle ensued for the possession of the place, and idti- 
mately the French were driven out. Early on the morning of the 
5th, Massena vigorously renewed the attack, which was kept up till 
evening, when the French retired with great loss. A few days 
after they evacuated Almeida. Napoleon was so dissatisfied with 
Massena, that he superseded him in the command by general Mar- 
mont. Marmont, however, could do no better than his predecessor, 
and retired to Salamanca. 

On May 16, a memorable battle was fought at Albuera between 
marshal Beresford, who was besieging Badajoz, and Soult, who had 
marched to its relief. Soult had about 23,000 men and 50 guns ; 
Beresford had 27,000 ; but of these more than a third were Span- 
iards, who fled at the first attack, and left the centre, where the 
British were posted, exposed to all the fury of the French assault. 
The victory fell to Beresford after six hours of desperate fighting ; 
but of 6000 British who contended with the French columns for 
the ridge of Albuera, only about 1500 were left unwounded. The 
French lost 9000 men. As Beresford was reinforced a day or two 
after with 1500 English, Soult did not think fit to renew the attack, 
but retreated towards Seville. On the 19th, Wellington arrived 
with two fresh divisions, and the siege of Badajoz was resimied 
(May 26). But a large French force approaching, the siege was 
abandoned after two unsuccessful assaults, and Wellington fell back 
on Gampo Mayor (June 10). A little after, the successes of general 
Hill obliged the French to evacuate the greater part of Estremadura. 
But in the eastern provinces of Spain they were everywhere 
triumphant. 

§ 16. The beginning of 1812 was marked by ministerial ohanges. 
The marquess Wellesley resigned, objecting to serve under Mr. 
Perceval, and lord Castlereagh occupied his place as foreign secre- 
tary. Shortly afterwards Perceval was shot in the lobby of the 
House of GomnK)ns, about five o'clock in the afternoon of May 11, 
by one Bellingham, a Liverpool broker, whose petitions had been 
rejected. The assassin was convicted and hanged within a week. 
Upon this event all the ministers tendered their resignations. A 
fruitless attempt was made to construct a whig cabinet. Lord 
Liverpool now became premier, with Mr. Yansittart as chancellor 
of the exchequer. The financial measures of Perceval were adopted, 
and it was resolved to push the war with vigour. 
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Wellington had opened the campaign in the Peninsula with the 
capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, after less than a fortnight's siege 
(January 19, 1812). The Spaniards now first began to appreciate 
his genius : the Cortes voted him their thanks, and the title of duke 
of Ciudad Rodrigo. The English parliament granted him an 
annuity of 20002., to be annexed to the earldom to which he was 
now raised. Shortly after Badajoz was again invested (March 16), 
and was carried (April 6) with a terrible slaughter. Soult, who was 
advancing to its relief, now again retreated towards Seville, pursued 
by the British, who overtook and routed his rear-guard at Villa 
Oarcia. General Hill having by a masterly movement cut off the 
communication between Soult and Marmont, by seizing Almarez 
(May 19), which covered the passage of the Tagus, Wellington, no 
longer reduced to the defensive, prepared to advance into Spain. 
He had now 40,000 men, but one division consisted of Spaniards. 
Marmont had about 50,000, and was much superior in cavalry and 
artillery, yet he evacuated Salamanca when Wellington appeared 
before it (June 16). As an instance of the barbarous manner in 
"which the French conducted the war in Spain, it maybe mentioned 
that during their occupation of this celebrated university town they 
had destroyed 22 out of its 25 colleges. In July both armies were 
facing each other on the banks of the Guarena. On the 20th, 
Marmont, who had been reinforced, put his army in motion to 
regain the banks of the Tonnes, and cut off Wellington's communi- 
cation with Salamanca. Wellington immediately started after him, 
the two' armies moving in parallel columns within sight of each 
other, yet refraining from all hostilities, except the occasional 
exchange of a cannon-shot. It was a sort of race which should 
arrive first at the Tonnes. The armies crossed that river, the 
British at the bridge of Salamanca, the French at the fords higher 
up ; and both took up positions on the south bank. On the 22nd, 
Marmont having too much extended and weakened his left, Wel- 
lington took advantage of the error and completely defeated him. 
Wellington in his dee^tch calculates the French loss at from 
17,000 to 20,000 men, and says it was admitted that their whole 
army would have been in his hands had there been an hour more 
daylight. Marmont himself was wounded by a shell. The French, 
now under general Clausel, fled precipitately to Valladolid, which 
they abandoned on the approach of the British. Hearing that king 
Joseph, with 20,000 men, was threatening his flank and rear, Wel- 
lington, leaving a force on the Duero to watch Clausel, turned upon 
him, pursued him on the road to Madrid through San Ildefonso, and 
entered the Spanish capital (August 14), the French and their 
Spanish partisans hurrying from it in the greatest haste. On the 
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imh the French ganiion in the Betiro palace aurrendered, when 180 
guns, 20,000 stand of anns^ and an inunense quantity of warlike 
stores, were captured. 

One of the first results of the fall of the capital was that Soult 
abandoned the blockade of Cadiz and retired to Granada ; but Wel- 
lington soon found that it would be impossible with his small force 
to hold an open town like Madrid in the presence of the large and 
well-disciplined French armies both in the north and south of 
Spun, and he retired on Salamanca, and subsequently went into 
wmter quarters at Ciudad Bodrigo. 

§ 17. During our arduous struggle with the French, the Americans 
had displayed an unfriendly disposition towards this country. They ' 
were incensed at our exercise of the right of search, which had been 
forced upon us by the Berlin Decree, and they insisted on jthe doctrine 
that the neutral flag makes free goods. In 1811 Napoleon released 
the Americans from the observance of the Berlin and Milan decrees ; 
and in the same year the Americans passed against us a non-inter- 
course act, by which all British goods arriving in America w^e to 
be seized, unless we recalled the obnoxious orders in council before 
alluded to. These were revoked in favour of America in June, 1812, 
although we had been already subjected to many insults from the 
Americans, which we had disregarded. But the concession came 
too late : the Americans had declared war a few days previously. 
They had long been making preparations for a struggle which 
promised to be profitable to them ; and they immediately despatched 
to Canada a body of 2500 men under general Hull. Proclamations 
were issued inviting the Canadians to throw off the British yoke ; 
but they remained fiaithful, and the military measures adopte<l by 
general Brock were so judicious tiiat in less than two months Hull 
was obliged to capitulate. A second attempt under general Wads- 
worth was repulsed with great loss. At sea the Americans succeeded 
in capturing some of our frigates, owing to their own being much 
more heavily armed. 

Meanwhile that breach between France and Bussia had occurred, 
which ultimately proved one of the chief causes of Napoleon's down- 
fall. Both Bussia and Sweden had declined to carry out the Berlin 
Decree ; and in March, 1812, a treaty was concluded between those 
powers, in consequence of which Napoleon made active preparations 
for war. Before entering on it, he was willing to patch up a peace 
with England, and was ready to make large concessions ; but, as he 
still demanded Spain for his brother Joseph, his proposals were not 
entertained. Napoleon then undertook his disastrous expedition into 
Bussia. The burning of Moscow, which he entered on September 
16, forced him to a retreat, during which the greater part of his vast 
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host was annihilated either by the inclemency of the weather or the 
sword of the enemy. Napoleon, abandoning his army to its fate, 
travelled post-haste to Paris, where he arrived (December 18) 
thoroughly beaten and discomfited. During the summer a treaty 
was concluded between England and Sweden, and subsequently 
between England and Russia; and when the British parliament 
assembled in November, a grant of 200,000?. was voted for the relief 
of the sufferers in Bussia, in addition to a large amount raised by 
private subscription. The parliament also voted 100,000?. to lord 
Wellington. 

§ 18. The French reverses not only prevented Napoleon from 
sending reinforcements into Spain, but obliged him to recal marshal 
Soult and 20,000 men from that country, to oppose the advance 
of the Russians. Thus a brighter prospect was opened to the 
British arms in the Peninsula. The Spanish provisional govern- 
ment, throwing aside its ridiculous pride, made Wellington 
commander-in-chief of the Spanish forces, which were little better 
than an undisciplined rabble. Their greatest service was in guerrilla 
warfare. The whole force on which Wellington could rely was 
under 70,000 British and Portuguese, of which about 6000 were 
cavalry. On May 6, 1813, he entered Spain in three divisions, the 
oentre being led by himself, the right by sir Kowland Hill, the left 
by sir Thomas Graham. The advance was made by Valladolid, 
the French retreating before him, till they took up a strong position 
in front of Vittoria. Vittoria was attacked (June 21), and carried 
after an obstinate resistance, the French being driven through the 
town, and pursued till it grew dark. The whole of the French 
artillery, baggage, and ammunition, together with property valued 
at a million sterling, was captured on this occasion; and king 
Joseph himself was nearly seized by a party of the 10th hussars. 
The French army fled in the greatest disorder to Pampluna ; but, 
as that place would evidently have to sustain a siege or blockade, 
the garrison would admit none of their countrymen except king 
Joseph. The remainder of the fugitives pursued their flight, and 
did not rally till they reached the Pyrenees. Pampluna and San 
Sebastian were soon invested by the allies, and the passes of the 
Pyrenees were occupied from Roncesvalles to Irun, at the mouth of 
the Bidassoa. 

Napoleon now sent Soult, with the title of " lieutenant of the 
emperor,** to reorganize the defeated army and defend the frontiers 
of France. The former commission he executed with great promp- 
titude and skill at St. Jean Pied de Port ; the latter was beyond 
his power, though he made desperate attempts, and even succeeded 
in regaining two of the mountain passes. These operations ex- 
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tended from JtQy 24 to August 2, the last six days of which were 
one continual combat. These engagements are known as the 
" Battles of the Pyrenees." Soult would have been fairly entangled 
and surrounded at San Estovan, but for the imprudence of three 
drunken English soldiers who were surprised near his quarters. 
His army suffered severe losses in that terrible pass. He now 
retired behind the Bidassoa, and Wellington halted to besiege San 
Sebastian. 

On August 31, San Sebastian was carried by assault, but with 
terrible loss ; and the castle surrendered a few days after. Pamp- 
luna held out till October 31 ; but Wellington, leaving that fortress 
invested, crossed the Bidassoa early in that month with his left 
wing, and Soult retreated to the Nivelle. Before the middle of 
November all the allied army was on French ground. Wellington 
had issued a proclamation, containing the strictest injunctions not 
to molest the peaceable inhabitants, which the Spaniards could not 
be brought to obey, and at last he was obliged to send most of 
them back over the frontier. The peasants of the south of France, 
oppressed by the conscription, welcomed the English as deliverers. 
On November 10, the French position on the Nivelle was forced. 
Soult then retired to his entrenched camp at Bayonno, from which 
he attacked the English posts, but without success. The allies 
then went for a few weeks into winter quarters. 

§ 19. The whole continent had now risen in arms against 
Napoleon. During his disastrous retlreat from Russia, the emperor 
Alexander had hung upon his rear ; and, as the forces of Russia 
approached the west, they were joined by the Poles, and then by the 
Prussians. A sentiment of revenge for national degradation had at 
length aroused the latter. The news of Wellington's glorious 
campaign in the Peninsula also stimulated the Germans to resist- 
ance. Frederick William III., king of Prussia, and the Czar con- 
tracted an alliance oflFensive and defensive (March 1, 1813), which 
was ratified at Kalisch. This coalition, being the sixth against 
France, was joined by Great Britain (June 14). Napoleon, how- 
over, was still superior in force to the allies. By the most un- 
sparing conscription he had raised 300,000 men, half of whom were 
despatched into Germany ; but they were raw recruits, necessarily 
much inferior to those by whom he had won his early victories. 
He gained in May the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen ; but they 
were bloody, and led to little result. The French reoccupied 
Leipsic and Dresden, and an armistice was agreed upon, from 
June 4 to August 10, to give time for negociations mediated by 
Austria. Napoleon refused to give up his conquests beyond the 
Bhine ; and at the conclusion of the armistice Austria joined the 
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coalition against him, although the emperor's daughter had been 
left regent of France. England supplied the Prussians, Hanoverians, 
and Swedes, with money and stores. Then followed the battles of 
Gross Beeren, Katzbach, Dresden, and Dennewitz, in all which the 
French were defeated, and finally the crowning battle of Leipsic 
(October 16-18), called by the Germans the Volkergchlacht, or 
battle of the nations, from the numbers engaged. Napoleon was 
completely overthrown, and compelled to a retreat as disastrous as 
that from Moscow, recrossing the Rhine with less than a quarter of 
the enormous army he had collected in Germany. He reached 
Paris (November 9), still self-confident and presumptuous, though 
beaten. On the 21st of December, 1813, the vanguard of the 
allied armies crossed the Rhine, and the war was carried into 
France. 

On February 21, 1814, Wellington again took the field, and Soult 
retired before him across the Gave d'Ol^ron. On the 27th, he was 
defeated at Orthez with great loss, and Wellington pushed on to 
the Adour, directing sir John Hope to invest Bayonne, and marshal 
Beresford to occupy Bordeaux. On his arrival the mayor and 
citizens proclaimed Louis XVIII. of their own accord, for Welling- 
ton studiously avoided all interference in favour of the Bourbons. 
Soult now retreated upon Toulouse ; and Wellington, who reached 
that city on March 27, found him posted on the right bank of the 
broad and rapid Gkuronne. It was the 9th of April before the 
British army could be conveyed to the other side, and on the 10th, 
Easter Sunday, was fought the bloody battle which takes its name 
from the town. The force of Wellington was a little superior, but 
Soult was much stronger in artillery. His position was carried, but 
with considerable loss, and on the night of the 11th he evacuated 
Toulouse and retreated towards Carcassone. In that night he 
marched 21 miles : yet some French writers have claimed the battle 
of Toulouse as one of their victories I Wellington entered Toulouse 
on the 12th, and in the afternoon he received intelligence that 
Napoleon had abdicated at Fontainebleau six days before the battle. 
Soult at first refused to acknowledge the provisional government 
established in the name of Louis XVIII. ; but on his receiving 
farther intelligence, a convention was signed on the 18th. On the 
14th, general Thouvenot, though apprized of the state of affairs at 
Paris, wantonly made a night s^ly from Bayonne, in which a 
great number of men were killed and wounded on both sides. 

§ 20. All February and March, 1814, Napoleon had obstinately 
contested with far inferior forces the advance of the allies from the 
Rhine, disj^aying all his great qualities as a general. During this 
campaign a congress of the ministers of the allied powers and of 
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France was held at Ch&tillon-sur-Seine, England being represented 
by lord Castlereagh. They offered those boundaries which France 
pretended to claim as her natural limits — the Pyrenees, the Alps, 
and the Rhine ; but to these proposals Napoleon refused to accede 
till too late. Of this campaign it will suffice to say, that after 
several battles the emperor Alexander and the king of Prussia 
entered Paris (March 31). The allied sovereigns now refused to 
treat with Napoleon, who had retired to Fontainebleau. He was 
compelled to abdicate (April 4), and a provisional government was 
formed to effect the restoration of the Bourbons. At the instance 
of the emperor Alexander, Napoleon was allowed to retain his 
imperial title, the isle of Elba was assigned as his dominion, 
and he was to receive from France a pension of six million francs. 
England was no party to this treaty, but afterwards assented to it. 
Louis XVIIL, who during his exile had resided in England, entered 
Paris in state (May 3), and on the 30th he signed with Great 
Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, a treaty of peace and alliance, 
by which the French boundaries, with some additions, were deter- 
mined and secured as they existed in 1792. The possession of 
Malta and its dependencies was confirmed to England : the Gape of 
Gt)od Hope had been secured by a previous treaty with Holland ; 
but all the Dutch East India colonies, except Ceylon, were restored. 
All the colonies possessed by France in 1792 were also restored, 
except Tobago, St. Lucie, and the Isle of France; and several 
islands and colonies were likewise given back to Spain. Hanover 
was raised to the dignity of a kingdom, with the succession in the 
male line only. In June the allied armies evacuated Paris. The 
emperor Alexander, the king of Prussia, and many of their most 
distinguished generals and nobility, then visited England, when 
there was a solemn thanksgiving in St. Paul's, and a series of grand 
fdtes and entertainments. 

Contemporaneously with the advance of the allies upon Paris, an 
English force under sir Thomas Graham, which was afterwards 
joined by Bemadotte and his Swedes, had been engaged in reducing 
Holland, and the English suffered severely in attempting to storm 
the formidable fortress of Bergen-op-Zoom (March 10). By the 
peace of Paris, Belgium was incorporated with Holland, and formed 
the kingdom of the Netherlands. Lord William Bentinck, with an 
Anglo-Sicilian force, assisted by a sc^uadron under sir Edward 
Pellew, succeeded in reducing Genoa, which was annexed to the 
kingdom of Sardinia. Pius VIL was restored to the papal throne ; 
and Lombardy, with the addition of Venice and several other 
places, was made over to Austria, after the expulsion of the viceroy, 
Eugene Beauhamaia. Bentinck appears to have exceeded his powon 
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in proclaiming the independence of Grenoa, and thu? exciting 
hopes which could not be realized. Ferdinand VII. had already 
been restored to the throne of Spain by Napoleon, without the 
exaction of any pledge. Soon after, the duke of Wellington, for 
such he had now been created, arrived at Madrid to mediate be- 
tween the contending parties ; and he advised Ferdinand to grant 
the Spaniards a constitution, and to rule with liberality and modera- 
tion. On his return home the duke received the thanks of both 
houses, and a sum of 500,0002. was voted to him for an estate. 

§ 21. Our war with America during this period presented 
features of little interest. Instructed by the events of 1812, the 
English government sent out a more powerful class of frigates, and 
henceforward the engagements terminated for the mpst part in 
£avour of the British. One of the most remarkable was that be- 
tween the Shannon and Chesapeake^ a ^British and an American 
frigate, of which the latter was considerably superior in weight of 
tnetal. Captain Broke of the Shannon sent a challenge to the 
Chesapeake in Boston harbour, and a battle was fought (June 1, 
1813), when, after an action of fifteen minutes, captain Broke 
boarded the Chesapeake, and carried her off in sight of the dis- 
appointed Americans. 

In 1813 and 1814 the Americans renewed their attempts upon 
Canada, but without success, and it is calculated that their three 
invasions cost them 60,000 men. Meanwhile our squadrons 
ravaged the American coast, the lighter vessels penetrating up the 
rivers and inflicting considerable damage. In 1814 the British in 
America were reinforced with some of the veterans of the Peninsula. 
On August 24 general Ross, with only 1600 men, dispersed in half 
an hour about 8000 Americans posted on some heights near the 
river Potomac, entered Washington, the capital of the Union, and 
burnt the Senate-house, the House of Representatives, the Capitol, 
the president's residence, the arsenal, dockyards, and other public 
buildings. Several other American towns were taken; but an 
attack upon Baltimore was repulsed with great loss, including the 
death of general Ross (September 13) ; and an attempt upon New 
Orleans (January, 1815) was still more unfortunate. After the abdi- 
cation of Napoleon the Americans began to think of peace, and a 
treaty was signed at Ghent (December 24, 1814). Both parties 
agreed to use their endeavours to suppress the slave-trade. 

§ 22. In January, 1815, a congress of eight of the principal Euro- 
pean powers assembled at Vienna to regulate the affairs of Europe ; 
but they had not proceeded far in their labours when they were 
astounded with the intelligence that Bonaparte had escaped from 
Elba. He landed at Cannes (March y) with 1000 men, and the 
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troopfl sent against him joined his standard as he advanced. On 
the night of March 19 Louis XVIII. fled to Lille, and on the 
following night Napoleon entered the palace of the Tuileries. The 
congress at Vienna declared him an outlaw and violator of the 
common peace, devoted him to public vengeance, and agreed to 
unite for the maintenance of the treaty of Paris. The duke of 
Wellington, who was present at the congress, was consulted as to 
the conduct of the war. The duke impressed upon the English 
ministry the necessity, even on the ground of economy, of making 
a grand effort to crush the enemy at once. Both the ministry and 
the parliament were impressed with the soundness of this advice. 
The budget of the year was raised to the enormous sum of ninety 
millions, a considerable part of which went to subsidize the con- 
tinental nations ; and the duke proceeded to Belgium to prepare for 
the expected campaign. 

Napoleon crossed the Belgian frontier (June 14) with about 
100,000 infantry, 26,000 cavalry, and 360 pieces of artillery; 
and advanced by Charleroi. Wellington lay at Brussels with about 
76,000 men, not half of whom were British, and some 84 guns ; 
Bliicher being at some distance on his left, with 80,000 Prussians and 
200 guns ; and when Wellington had ascertained the real point of 
attack, he made the proper dispositions to meet it. On the 16th 
marshal Ney advanced beyond Charleroi on the road to Brussels, 
driving back from Quatre Bras an advanced brigade of the Army of 
the Netherlands under the prince of Weimar. The position was, 
however, recovered by the prince of Orange ; and on the next day, 
general Picton having arrived with the 6th division and some 
Germans under the duke of Brunswick, Ney was repulsed from 
Quatre Bras, though his force was nearly double that of the allies. 
Meanwhile, on the same day, Napoleon with his main body had 
attacked the Prussians at Ligny and St. Amand, in front of their 
head-quarters at Sombref, had driven Bliicher back with great loss, 
and compelled him to retreat to Wavre. But so little aware was he of 
his victory, that it was not till noon on the 17th that he despatched 
Grouchy, with a corps of 32,000 men, in pursuit of the Prussians. 

Blucher's retrograde movement necessitated a similar one on the 
part of Wellington, in order to keep up the communication between 
the allied armies. On the 17th he made a leisurely retreat, imdis- 
turbed except by a few cavalry skirmishes,, to the position of Mont 
St. Jean, two miles in front of Waterloo, which he had previously 
selected for a battle-field. In the course of the same day Napoleon 
formed a junction with Ney, when their united forces amounted to 
about 78,000 men. The night was stormy, with thunder, rain, and 
wind ; the following morning (Sunday, June 18) opened heavily. 
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but the rain had ceased. Wellington occupied a position extending 
from a ravine near Merke Braine on the right to the hamlet of Ter 
la Haye on the left ; on which side the communication was open with 
Bliicher at Wavre, through Chain. In front of his right centre was 
the ch&teau of Hougoumont, in front of his left centre the farm- 
house of La Haye Sainte, both occupied by our troops. In the rear 
of the British centre was the farmhouse of Mont St. Jean, and 
still further back the village of the same name. The French occu- 
pied some heights in front of Wellington's position, and about a 
mile distant ; their right being before the village of Planchenois, 
and occupying the farm of La Belle Alliance, whilst their left rested 
on the Genappe road. It was the first time that Napoleon had 
come into contact with British troops. He was full of confidence, 
and is said to have exclaimed, " Enfin je vais me m^surer avec ce 
Vilainton." About ten o'clock the French line was observed to be 
in motion, and soon a violent attack was made on Hougoumont, 
defended by a brigade of the guards, who held it throughout the day. 
The French succeeded better at La Haye Sainte, though it was 
bravely defended by some of the Crerman L^on, who were all slain ; 
but the post was afterwards recovered. In other parts of the line 
repeated attacks were made by heavy columns of French infantry, 
but without success, and Napoleon then had recourse to some despe- 
rate charges of cavalry, which were repulsed by the British infantry 
formed in squares. To put an end to this, Wellington ordered an 
advance of the brigade of heavy cavalry under lord Edward Somerset, 
consisting of the life guards, horse guards, and 1st dragoon guards, 
who completely rode down and dispersed the French cuirassiers, 
2000 of them being made prisoners in this charge. At seven o'clock 
in the evening the British line retained its original position ; when 
Bulow's corps of Prussians, which had arrived at Planchenois aud 
La Belle Alliance, began to engage the French right. Napoleon's 
chances were now growing desperate, and as a last effort he ordered 
the advance of his magnificent Old Guard against the British 
position. He led the advance some way himself, and then took 
shelter behind some rising ground, leaving Ney, " the bravest of 
the brave," to head the charge. The guard advanced up the gently 
sloping ridge in two dark and threatening columns, galled by a 
flank fire from the British light division. At the top of that ridge 
the British guards were lying down to avoid the fire of the French 
artillery ; but, as the French columns approached, they sprang up 
and, at the distance of about 50 yards, delivered a terrible volley 
into the French ranks, as they were attempting to deploy into 
line. Their columns shook and wavered, a charge was ordered, and 
the Old Guard was hurled down the hill in one mingled mass with 
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their conquerors. The sight of this repulse threw the whole French 
line into confusion and dismay : Napoleon gallopped to the rear, and 
Wellington, availing himself of the auspicious moment, ordered a 
general advance. The French army was now in complete rout; 
Wellington and Bliicher met at a house called La Maison Rouge, 
not far from La Belle Alliance ; and the pursuit of the enemy was 
left to the Prussians, who were comparatively fresh. Many pri- 
soners were made, and 150 guns fell into the hands of the allies. 
Napoleon himself narrowly escaped capture. It was computed that 
in the three days' engagements and in the retreat the French lost 
30,000 men; and when the remaining fugitives reached the French 
frontier, the greater part dispersed, never to meet t^in. But the 
loss of the allies was also enormous. It is estimated that nearly 
half the men actually engaged were either killed or wounded. 
Among the killed were general Picton and general sir William 
Ponsonby ; among the wounded, the earl of Uxbridge (afterwards 
marquess of Anglesey), general Cooke, general Halkett, colonel 
Fitzroy Somerset (afterwards Lord Raglan), and others. The prince 
of Orange was also wounded. The duke of Brunswick had fallen 
at Quatre Bras, at the head of his black hussars. 

§ 23. The allies now advanced upon Paris, which the remains of 
the grand army evacuated (July 6), and the allies took possession, 
Bliicher wished to pull down the column in the Place Venddme, 
blow up the bridge of Jena, and levy 100 million francs on the 
city; but on all these points he ultimately yielded to the more 
moderate counsels of Wellington. Napoleon had abdicated (June 
22) in favoiu: of his young son. Napoleon II. ; but the allies would 
be content with nothing less than the restoration of the Boiurbons, 
and Louis XYIII., who had re-entered Paris with the allies, quietly 
resumed the government 

Meanwhile Napoleon, distracted by uncertainty, now thinking of 
joining the remains of his army beyond the Loire, and now of flying 
to America, arrived at Rochefort (July 3). But finding all hope <rf 
escape cut off by the numerous British cruisers, he surrendered 
himself to captain Maitland, on board the Bdleropkon, an English 
ship of the line, which happened to be in the roads. He had 
previously written to the prince regent, claiming the protection of 
the British people, and comparing himself to Themistocles when he 
sought the hospitality of Admetus. Captain Maitland gave him 
to understand that he could make no promises as to his recep- 
tion, and could only undertake to convey him safely to England. 
Maitland was ordered to proceed to Plymouth Sound, and allow 
no communication with the shore. The resolution of the allies 
was communicated to Napoleon (July 31), and on August 7 
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hfi was put on board the Norihumherland, the flag-ship of admiral 
sir G. Gockbum, and conveyed to the island of St. Helena. Here 
he lingered till his death (May 5, 1821). He was incontestably 
the greatest general of modern times, and had taken every capital of 
importance in Europe, except London : yet he was deficient in the 
qualities which, make a great man, and especially in dignity and 
fortitude in the endurance of misfortune. 

The second peace of Paris, or definitive treaty between France and 
the allied powers, was signed in that capital on November 20. The 
settlement of Europe was arranged by the congress at Vienna, 
The emperor of Russia, the emperor of Austria, and the king of 
Prussia had also signed what they called the **Holy Alliance" — 
an agreement to govern on Christian principles ; which the duke 
of Wellington wisely declined to sign, on the ground that it was 
top vague (September 26). 

At the commencement of the war with France in 1793^ the 
English funded debt had been a little under 240 millions. In 
February, 1816, the unredeemed debt, funded and unfunded, 
amounted to nearly 900 millions, entailing an annual chaise of 
more than 28 millions. The last three years of the war alone had 
cost the country very nearly 200 millions. 

§ 24. The triumph of the nation was succeeded by a reaction of 
internal distress and discontent. During the War, the excitement 
of national feeling and the natural exultation of victory had 
prevented the people from complaining, and it was not till the 
struggle was over that they began to feel the burthens occasioned 
by it. Trade languished from the exhaustion of the continental 
nations, and their consequent inability to purchase our goods; 
while through unfavourable seasons the price of wheat rose before 
the end of 1816 from 52s. to upwards of lOOa. a quarter ; and the 
distress was augmented by the corn-law of 1815, which closed the 
porta to the importation of foreign grain till the price of wheat 
reached 80s. A multitude of persons were thrown out of employ- 
ment through the depressed state of trade, and their numbers were 
swelled by the soldiers and sailors discharged at the termination of 
the war. Thus seditions and tumults arose, marked in the agri- 
cultural districts by incendiary fires, in the manufacturing towns 
by the breaking of those ingenious machines by which human 
labour has been to a great extent superseded. The subject of 
parliamentary reform, previously little more than a speculative 
question, now began to be agitated among the great mass of the 
people. A ramification of clubs, called Hampden clubs, was estab- 
lished throughout the country, that of London being presided over 
by sir Francis Burdett. Other leading members were major Cart- 
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Wright and the demagogue orator Henry Hunt. Their demand tot 
reform embraced annual parliaments and universal sufErage ; and a 
report of a secret committee of the House of Commons in Februaiy, 
1817, represented these clubs as meditating nothing short of a 
revolution. In the preceding December dangerous riots had taken 
place in Spa Fields, which were with difficulty put down through 
the firmness and courage of sir James Shaw and of the lord mayor. 

One result of the peace was the suppression of the Algerine pirates. 
Diuing the war these nests of robbers had been connived at ; but 
in 1816 sir Edward Pellew (lord Exmouth) proceeded to Algiers 
with 25 men-of-war, besides gunboats. Being joined by a small 
Dutch squadron imder admiral Van Oapellan, be almost com- 
pletely destroyed, after a few hours' bombardment, the formidablo 
fortifications of Algiers (August 27), together with nine Algerine 
frigates. A loss, however, of 818 officers and men was sustained 
by the British* The dey of Algiers now accepted the terms dictated, 
and 1083 Christian slaves, principally Italians, were liberated. 

§ 25. The general feeling of discontent among the lower classes, 
and an outrage committed upon the prince regent, the windows of 
whose carriage were broken as he was returning from opening the 
parliament (January 28, 1817), led to the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act (February 28). At the same time the execution of the 
law of libel was severely pressed, and nimierous ex officio informa- 
tions were filed against political writers. One of the most remark- 
able of these prosecutions was that against William Hone, a 
bookseller in the Old Bailey, for a profeine libel, consisting of 
parodies on the Catechism, the Lord's Prayer, and the Creed. Hone 
conducted his own defence with considerable ability, and was 
acquitted by the jury, who seem to have felt that it was the 
political rather than the profane character of the libels that had 
excited the indignation of the government (December 18). 

The princess Charlotte, only child of the regent, died in child- 
birth this year (November 6). The infant was still-born. She 
had espoused (May 16, 1816) prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, the 
late king of the Belgians. 

In 1818 the prospects of the country seemed improving. Trade 
was more active, employment more constant, and sedition conse- 
quently less rampant. In September a congress of the allies was 
held at Aix-la-Chapelle in order to settle the withdrawal of the 
army of occupation from France, of which the duke of Wellington 
was generalissimo. The duke took leave of the troops by an order 
of the day dated at Cambray, November 7. On his return to 
England he was appointed master-general of the ordnance, with a 
seat in the cabinet. 
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§ 26. In 1819 was passed the act, commonly known as Mr. Peel's 
Act, to remove the Bank restriction passed in 1797, and to provide 
for the gradual resumption of cash payments. May 1, 1823, was 
assigned as the period for the payment of all notes on demand in 
the current 'gold coin of the realm; but the Bank anticipated this 
period by two years, and began to pay in specie on May 1, 1821. 

In August, 1819, Henry Hunt, the demagogue, collected a great 
meeting in St. Peter's Fields, Manchester, on the subject of parlia- 
mentary reform. The attempt to apprehend him produced a dis- 
turbance, in which about half a dozen persons were killed and a 
score or two wounded. This affair obtained among the '* Radicals," 
as the extreme reform party were now called, the name of the 
Manchester Massacre, or " Peterloo." Hunt and eight or ten of his 
friends were captured, and, being tried and convicted of a mis- 
demeanour in'' the following spring, were sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment. Such was the alarm occasioned in the public 
mind by these disturbances, that parliament was opened in 
November, when the ministers brought in and passed six acts: 
namely, for the more speedy execution of justice in cases of mis- 
demeanour ; to prevent military training ; to prevent and punish 
blasphemous and seditious libels ; an act for seizing arms; a stamp 
act, with the view of repressing libels ; and an act to prevent 
seditious meetings and assemblies. But more effectual means of 
repression were found in the amendment of the criminal law, the 
extension of education, the establishment of savings banks, and 
other measures of a similar philanthropic character. 

On January 23, 1820, died the duke of Kent, aged 52, leaving an 
only daughter, her present majesty, bom May 24, 1819. In less 
than a week afterwards, Greorge III. expired (January 29), at the 
age of 82, and in the 60th year of his reign, a longer period than 
any king had ever sat on the English throne. His private conduct 
had been always unexceptionable ; and his plain and unostentatious 
manner, his warmth of feeling, and his attachment to rural pursuits, 
bad endeared him to a large portion of his subjects. As a sovereign 
he undoubtedly had the honour and welfare of the nation at heart. 
Though occasionally somewhat narrow and contracted in his views, 
these defects are rather to be attributed to his early training than 
to any want of natural good sense. To the opinions he had once 
adopted he was apt to cling with a firmness nothing could shake. 
Unpopular at the outset of his reign, and surrounded by those who 
either were unable to advise, or unwilling to conciliate, he succeeded, 
long before his death, in gaining the affection and esteem of his 
cubjocts. Queen Charlotte had died in November 1818. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

OBOBGE IV., AND WILLIAM IV. A.D. 1820-1837. 

i 1. Accession of George IY. Cato-street conspiracy. Prosecation and 
- death of queen Caroline. § 2. Ministerial changes. Commercial panic 
§ 3. The catholic question. CVConnell and the Catholic Association. 
Canning's ministry and death. § 4. Battle of Navarino. Kingdom of 
Greece. The duke of Wellington premier. Repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts. § 5. Catholic emancipation. § 6. Death and cha- 
racter of George IV. § 7. Accession of William IY. Earl Grey 
premier, § 8. Parliamentary Reform Bill. Rejected by the lords. 
Riots at Bristol, etc § 9. Proposed creation of peers. Reform Bill 
carried. Irish Coercion Bill. § 10. Abolition of slavery. Lord Mel- 
bourne prime minister. Sir Robert Peel prime minister. Lord Mel* 
bourne's second administration. § 11. Municipal Reform Bill. Death 
of William IV. 

GEORGE IV., b. 1762; r. 1820-1830. 

§ 1. Geobgb, prince of Wales, now ascended the throne, with the 
title of Gjeorge IV., at the age of 58. As he had been regent during 
the last ten years, while his father was in seclusion, his accession 
produced little or no change in the state of affairs. 

The excitement of " Peterloo " was followed by the Cato-streei 
conspiracy, so called because the conspirators were captured in a 
room over a stable in Cato-street, Edgeware-road (February 23). 
They consisted of some twenty or thirty persons, headed by one 
Thistlewood, a man of desperate character ; and their design was to 
murder all the cabinet ministers when they should be assembled at 
dinner at lord Harrowby's. But they were betrayed hy one of 
their own gang : nine of them were captured, and Thistlewood and 
four more of the ringleaders were executed (May 1). 

One of the first steps of George IV. after his accession was to 
attempt to procure a divorce from his consort, Caroline of Brunswick. 
The marriage had never been a happy one. It had been in a 
manner forced upon the prince as a condition of having his debts 
paid. The princess's person and manners were distasteful to him, 
and she soon became the object of his aversion. Though she Yxxe 
him a daughter, they separated shortly after their marriage ; and 
Caroline went to live abroad in 1814. Her conduct in England had 
already excited some scandal, and in 1818 a commission was ap- 
pointed to watch her conduct and collect evidence. Our ambassa- 
dors abroad were instructed not to recognize her; and when the 
king came to the throne her name was omitted from the liturgy- 
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She determined on returning to England, and arrived (June 6, 1820) 
the very day on which lord Liverpool had opened an inquiry into 
her conduct in the House of Lords. In July a bill of pains and 
penalties was brought in, to deprive her of her rights and privileges 
as queen, and to dissolve the marriage. In the trial which ensued 
Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman acted as her attorney and solicitor 
gfeneral. She was charged in particular with adultery with one 
Bergami, a menial servant. Several Italian witnesses were examined, 
and it cannot be doubted that her conduct in Italy had gone far 
beyond the bounds of discretion ; but the witnesses were of a low 
class, and frequently equivocated : and there was naturally a popu- 
lar feeling in favour of a woman whose case assumed somewhat the 
aspect of persecution. At the third reading of the bill, the majority 
in its favour in the House of Lords had fallen to nine ; and, as the 
bill had still to pass the commons, the ministers determined to 
abandon it. The popular feeling was expressed by a general illumi- 
nation. In the following session the commons voted the queen an 
annuity of 50,000?. 

The king's coronation having been fixed for July 19, 1821, queen 
Caroline insisted on being crowned with him, and on having her 
name inserted in the liturgy. This was refused; and when she 
repaired to the abbey to view the coronation as a spectator, she 
was turned back from the door. This disappointment, added to 
the excitement she had already undergone, was her deathblow. 
She expired of internal inflammation (August 7), at the age of 52. 
Her funeral was attended with riots. The mob compelled the pro- 
cession to pass through the city, and two persons were shot by the 
military. Her remains were then taken to Harwich to be conve} ed 
to Brunswick. 

§ 2. In 1822 lord Sidmonth retired from the home office, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Peel. In August the suicide of lord Londonderry 
(formerly lord Oastlereagh) created another vacancy in the ministry. 
Mr. Canning was now the leading man in the House of Commons, 
but he had incurred the king's displeasure by refusing to take any 
part in the proceedings against queen Caroline, and had therefore 
been passed over on the preceding occasion. His great talents, 
however, could not be entirely overlooked, and the East India Com- 
pany had offered him the governor-generalship of India, for which 
he- was preparing to depart. But, as his services in England were 
indispensable, the king was forced to waive his antipathy, find 
Canning became foreign secretary and leader of the House of Com- 
mons. His discharge of that office was marked by a more liberal 
pdicy than had prevailed under his predecessor. 

As the disciple of Pitt, Canning followed Pitt's principles of 
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commercial freedom and financial refonn. These were adopted in 
practice by Huskisson, who became president of the Board of Trade 
in 1823^ and taxation was rapidly reduced. The prosperity of the 
country went on increasing ; but towards the end of 1825 the reck- 
less spirit of speculation produced a panic, which was followed by 
much distress and alarm. Upwards of 60 banks stopped payment 
m December, 1825, and the following month. The evil was attrl^ 
buted in a great degree to the over-issue of paper money, and 
measures were taken to restrict the issue of small notes by country 
bankers, as well as by the Bank of England ; and branches of the 
latter were established in several of the larger trading towns. Joint 
stock banks were legalized the next year. An extensive system of 
emigration was adopted to relieve the distress of the nation, and it« 
superintendence was intrusted to the colonial office. 

§ 3. About this time Daniel O'Oonnell began to make himself 
conspicuous as the advocate of the claims of the Irish Roman catho- 
lics. George III. had declared that he would never consent to the 
admission of catholics to parliament, and his illness has been attri-» 
buted to the subject having been forced upon his attention by Mr. 
Pitt. During the life of that sovereign, therefore, the catholics had 
abandoned all hope of relief; but the case was different on the 
accession of George IV. After the death of Mr. Perceval, in 1812, 
the catholic question became an open one in the cabinet. Canning 
distinguished himself as an advocate of relief, and the subject was 
frequently debated in parliament, but nothing was done. In this 
state of things 0*Connell, supported by a rent levied in Ireland, 
organized the Catholic Association in the beginning of 1824. In 
1825 a relief bill, introduced by sir Francis Bnrdett, passed the 
commons ; upon which the duke of York went down to the House 
of Lords, and took a solemn oath that in case he should succeed to 
the crown he would permit no change. The bill was rejected by 
the lords ; but the duke died soon afterwards (January 5, 1827). 

In February, 1827, lord Liverpool was seized with paralysis ; and, 
as it was evident that he would never again be able to attcaad to 
business, the king was reluctantly compelled to send for Mr. 
Canning (April 11), who became first lord of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer. The duke of Wellington, Mr. Peel, 
lord Eldon, and some others resigned ; and sir John Copley, now 
created lord Lyndhurst, became lord chancellor. Nothing of im- 
portance, however, was done in Mr. Canning's short administration. 
By many of the aristocracy he was regarded as an adventurer. He 
had to endure various personal attacks ; and anxiety and vexation 
of mind, added to a violent illness contracted at the duke of York's 
funeral, broi^ht him to ihe grave (August 8). He was privately 
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buried in Westminster Abbey, and a peerage was conferred by the 
king on his widow. Viscount Goderich* (Mr. Bobinson) succeeded 
Canning as premier. 

§ 4. The new administration, like the preceding, lasted only a few 
months, and the sole important event that occurred while it held 
office was the battle of Navarino, followed by the establishment of 
Greek independence. The cause of Greece was supported, from 
different motives, by Russia, France, and England. These powers 
had their squadrons in -the Levant, the English being under the com* 
mand of sir Edward Codrington. War had not yet been declared : 
the Turkish and Egyptian fleet, under Ibrahim Pasha, lay in the bay 
of Navarino ; and there was an imderstanding that it should remain 
there till the affairs of Greece were arranged. As the Turks at- 
tempted to violate this agreement, a general engagement ensued, 
and the Turkish and Egyptian fleets were completely destroyed 
in the course of a few hours (October 20, 1827). By this impolitic 
act England and France played into the hands of Russia, who 
was anxious to weaken the power of Turkey ; and thus they gave 
some help towards the long-<$herished object of her ambition — the 
possession of Constantinople. Next year a Russian army marched 
into Turkey and dictated peace at Adrianople. By this treaty the 
freedom of Greece was recognized by the sultan (September 14, 
1829). The three powers decided that Greece should be erected 
into a separate kingdom ; and the crown, after having been declined 
by prince John of Saxony and prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, was 
eventually conferred, in 1832, on prince Otho, a yoimger son of the 
king of Bavaria. Otho was deposed in 1862 ; the people soon after 
elected a Danish prince, brother of the princess of Wales, as 
*^ George I. king of the Hellenes ; " and England gave up the Ionian 
islands to Greece (June, 1864). 

In January, 1828, another change of ministry occurred. Lord 
Goderich having resigned, the duke of Wellington became premier ; 
when Mr. Goulbum was made chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. 
Peel home secretary, and lord Palmerston secretary at war. Most 
of the other ministers retained their offices. In this session was 
passed the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts established in 
the reign of Charles II. It was moved by lord John Russell, and 
opposed at first by Mr. Peel ; but the ministers, having been left in a 
minority, subsequently withdrew their opposition. For the sacra- 
mental tost there was now substituted a declaration, if required by 
the crown, by which the person entering upon any office pledged 
himself not to use its influence as a means for subverting the estab- 
lished church. On the motion of the bishop of Llandaff the words 
* Ha was created earl of RipoQ in 1833 ; his son was made marquess of Ripon in 1871. 
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" on the true faith of a Christian'* were inserted in the declaration : 
a clause which, though not so designed, had the effect of excluding 
the Jews from parliament till the year 1858. This measure wa» 
naturally regarded as the forerunner of catholic emancipation. 

§ 5. It was evident that the duke of Wellington was prepared, 
with characteristic good sense, to yield to public opinion. He had, 
indeed, announced his intention at the same time of opposing the 
catholic claims, but with the qualification, unless he saw some 
great change ; and this contingency soon afterwards occurred. 

In the course of the year Mr. Huskisson resigned office in con- 
sequence of being opposed to his colleagues on an election question. 
He was followed by lord Palmerston, lord Dudley, Mr. Lamb, and 
Mr. Grant, the "Canning" portion of the cabinet. Mr. Vezey 
Fitzgerald, who sat for the county of Clare, having become one <^ 
the new ministers, was now of course obliged to vacate his seat 
and appear again before his constituents, and, being an advocate 
of catholic emancipation, he considered his re-election sure. But 
O'Connell presented himself, and was returned, affirming that he 
should be able to take his seat, which, however, he did not attempt 
to do during the remainder of the session. This event brought 
matters to a crisis. The ministers perceived that it would be impos- 
sible any longer to withhold emancipation, without creating great 
disturbances, and in the king's speech on opening the session of 1829 
a measure of relief was announced. The Catholic Association was 
first of all to be dissolved ; but while a bill for that purpose was in 
progress the association dissolved itself. Mr. Peel had for many 
years been the ablest opponent of the admission of catholics to 
parliament. Session after session, he had distinguished himself 
by his eloquent speeches against the measure, and had gained the 
affection and confidence of the high church and tory party. Great 
was their indignation on finding that their favourite leader wsis now 
prepared suddenly to desert them, and to propose in the commons 
the very measure which he had so frequently denounced as fraught 
with ruin to the best interests of the empire. Having felt himself 
bound in honour to vacate his seat for the University of Oxford, 
upon again presenting himself as a candidate, he was beaten by sir 
Robert Inglis. He was, however, returned for Westbury, and intro- 
duced the Catholic Relief Bill. By this measure a different form 
of oath was substituted for the oath of supremacy, and there were 
no offices from which Roman catholics were now excluded except 
those of regent, of lord chancellor of England and of Ireland, and 
of viceroy of Ireland.* By way of security the franchise- in 

* The special oath for catholics was fraperscded by a general oath of 
Id 18SS, which was ftnrther simpUfied in 1868. 
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Ireland was raised from 40a. to 10^., and certain regulations were 
made respecting the exercise of the Roman catholic religion. The 
bill was finally carried in the House of Lords (April 10), having 
passed through both houses with considerable majorities. 

This measure produced a schism in the tory yeixty, the effects of 
which lasted for some years. One of its consequences was a duel 
between the duke of Wellington and the earl of Winchelsea, but 
without injury to either party. The Catholic Relief Bill was not, 
however, attended with all the beneficial consequences anticipated by 
its supporters. It averted the immediate danger of a civil war in 
Ireland, but it failed to convert the Irish catholics into peaceable 
subjects, and they soon proceeded to use the new political power 
which they had obtained more for the interests of their own religion 
than for the good of the empire. 

§ 6. The Roman Catholic Relief Bill was the last act of George lY . 
He had been for some time in a declining state of health, and had 
become so nervous and irritable that he almost entirely secluded 
himself from public view. There had been considerable difficulty 
in obtaining his consent to the bill, and after he had given it he 
was filled with alarm for the consequences. He died on June 26, 
1830, in the 68th year of his age and the 11th year of his 
reign. Though his manners were elegant and bis taste refined, 
he had not the qualities calculated to win popularity. With 
George IV. expired the habits and prejudices of the preceding 
century, and a new era now set in of rapid popular improvement. 
Railways had come into use at Stockton and Darlington in 1825 ; 
but their effectiveness for locomotion was not fully recognized until 
the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester line in 1830. 

WILLIAM IV., h. 1765; r. 1830-1837. 

§ 7. On the death of George IV., the duke of Clarence, his 
next surviving brother, then in his 65th year, was proclaimed 
king, by the title of William IV. His political opinions were 
supposed to be more liberal than those of his predecessor, but no 
change was made in the ministry. The march of events, however, 
the repeal of the Test Act, the carrying of catholic emancipation 
by a tory ministry, and in this summer the revolution which 
occurred in France — ^by which Charles X. was hurled from his 
throne in consequence of his attempts on the constitution and on 
the liberty of the press, and Louis Philippe became king of the 
French — prepared the minds of men for further progress, and 
especially for some measure of parliamentary reform, a subject that 
baid long occupied the attention and excited the passions of the 
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nation. The result of these feelings was manifested in the new 
parliament, which contained a great proportion of liberal members. 
But the state of disturbance which prevailed, both en the continent 
and at home, where there had been many incendiary fires in the 
rural districts, instead of inclining the duke and his ministry to 
concession, had determined them not to yield anything to popular 
clamour. The king's opening speech was firm and uncompromising, 
and in the debates which ensued the duke of Wellington expressed 
his determination to oppose any measure of parliamentary reform 
(November 2, 1830). The unpopularity excited by this declaration 
was increased by the ministers advising the king to decline an 
invitation to dine with the lord mayor on November 9. This step 
was taken in consequence of a communication from alderman Key, 
the lord mayor elect, who had warned the duke to come with 
a strong escort. London was in consequence struck with a panic ; 
the country was thought to be on the eve of a revolution ; and the 
Funds fell three per cent. The ministers, however, were soon released 
from responsibility. Sir H. Pamell having, in the debate on the 
civil list, carried a motion for a committee of enquiry (November 
15), the ministers resigned the following morning. The king now 
sent for earl Grey, the leader of the whig party, under whose auspices 
as prime minister a new ministry was formed, on the avowed principle 
of parliamentary reform. It comprehended lord Brougham, now 
raised to the peerage, as lord chancellor, lord Althorp chancellor of the 
exchequer, lord Lansdowne president of the council, lord Palmerston 
foreign secretary, lord Melbourne home secretary, lord Goderich 
colonial secretary, and, among others, lord John Bussell as pay* 
master of the forces, and Mr. Stanley, grandson of the earl of D^by, 
as secretary for Ireland. 

§ 8. On March 1, 1831, a bill for parliamentary reform was 
introduced into the House of Commons by lord John Bussell. The 
alterations proposed were much more extensive than had been an- 
ticipated, and were received by the house with shouts of derision. 
The second readhig was carried by a majority of one ; but ministers, 
having been twice defeated in committee, resolved on summoning 
a new parliament, though the present one had existed only a few 
months. The elections were attended with great excitement. The 
tories were denounced as enemies of both king and people. In 
some places, especially in Scotland, serious riots occurred, and 
lives were even lost ; and in most of the considerable towns only 
those candidates dared to show themselves who would engage to 
vote for " the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill." The 
populace had been led by demagogues to regard the measure as an 
immediata nanacea for all their ills ; and thus a great and ncoes- 
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sary constitutional reform was carried by popular heat and clamour, 
and with the excitement of expectations that could never be 
realized. The House of Commons, which assembled June 14, con* 
taiaed a large majority of reformers. The bill was again intro- 
duced by lord John Bussell (June 24), and was carried by deciaive 
majorities. It was still, however, violently opposed by a powerful 
party, who regarded it as an attack upon property; for it was 
notorious that estates commanding the nomination of a member oi 
parliament fetched a price very far above their intrinsic value. 
When the bill was brought up to the House of Lords, it was re* 
jected, after five nights' debate, by a majority of 41 (October 7). 
This step was followed by disgraceful riots. In London the popu- 
lace, controlled by the admirable organization of the new police, 
established by sir Bobert Peel, contented themselves with breaking 
the windows of obnoxious anti-reformers ; but in several of the 
provincial towns fearful disturbances ensued. At Nottingham the 
ancient castle, the residence of the duke of Newcastle, was burnt ; 
at Derby the jail was forced and the prisoners liberated ; at Bristol, 
whore the riots lasted several days, many of the public buildings 
and a great part of Quccn's-square were destroyed, and about 100 
persons were killed or wounded. Ireland also was in a most dis- 
turbed state. After the emancipation of the catholics, O'Connell 
had raised the cry for the repeal of the Union, and the most 
frightful nocturnal disorders, and even mid-day murders, became 
frequent. To add to the misery and confusion, England was 
visited this autumn for the first time by the Asiatic cholera. 

§ 9. The parliament, after its prorogation (October 20), reassem- 
bled in December, and in March, 1832, the Beform Bill, introduced 
by lord John Bussell, again passed the commons. The peers now 
displayed more disposition to yield ; but, as it was evident that the 
bill would be mutilated in committee, lord Grey proposed to the 
king the creation of a sufficient number of peers to insure its 
success. As the king demmred, the ministers resigned ; but, the 
duke of Wellington and lord Lyndhurst having failed to construct 
a tory administration, the king was obliged to yield at discretion, 
And recal his former ministers. The extreme measure of a large 
creation was avoided by the good sense of the peers. The duke of 
Wellington, and about 100 others, agreed to absent themselves; 
whereupon the bill was carried and received the royal assent 
(June 1, 1832). 

It was the main principle of the Beform Bill, that boroughs having 
a less population than 2000 should cease to return members, 
and that those having a less population than 4000 should not 
return more than one member. By this arrangement 5G boroughs 
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were totally disfranchised, and 31 more lost one of their membera. 
Thus, 143 seats were transferred to several large towns, such as 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Leeds, which had grown into im- 
portance during the last century. Between 40 and 50 new boroughs 
were created, including the four metropolitan boroughs of Maryle* 
bone, Finsbury, the Tower Hamlets, and Lambeth ; each of the last 
returning two members. An aristocratic coimterpoise seemed in 
some degree to be established by the additions to the county mem- 
bers. T^e larger counties were divided into districts ; and while pre- 
viously there had been 52 constituencies, returning 94 members, 
there were now 82 constituencies, returning 159 members. On the 
other hand, both the county and borough franchises were extended. 
In the counties the old 40«. freeholders were retained, and three 
new classes of voters were introduced : — 1. copyholders of lOZ. per 
annum ; 2. leaseholders of the annual value of 101. for a term of 60 
years, or of the annual value of 501. for a term of 20 years ; and 3. 
occupying tenants paying an annual rental of 501. In boroughs 
the franchise was given to all 101, resident householders, subject 
to certain conditions. Such were the main features of the bill, 
which undoubtedly involved the greatest revolution the country 
had experienced since 1688. 

There were also important provisions for regulating and shorten- 
ing elections, and for the registration of voters. Similar bills were 
passed for Scotland and Ireland, but with some difference in their 
details, especially as to the amount of the Irish franchise. The 
parliamentary constitution thus created lasted 36 years, till the new 
Reform Acts of 1867 and 1868 (see p. 806). The chief alterations 
meanwhile were the extension of the Irish franchise, and the aboli- 
tion of the "property qualification" for members. The two 
boroughs of Sudbury and St. Albans were disfranchised for comip-* 
tion ; and their four seats were given, in 1861, one to Birkenhead, 
oDe to South Lancashire, and two to the southern division of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, making the composition of the last 
reformed parliament, that elected in 1865, as follows : — 



England. 


Wales. 


Ireland. 


Scotland. 


Counties 147 


15 


64 


30 


Universities ... 4 





2 





Cities and Boroughs 320 


14 


39 


23 



Totals ... 471 29 105 53 

The disturbances in Ireland had now reached a frightful pitch. 
It had become impossible to collect tithe : the collectors were mur- 
dered or mutilated ; there were regidar engagements between the 
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police and the peasantry ; and the protestant clergy were reduced 
to starvation. To put a stop to this state of things the government 
carried a Coercion Bill (April 2), which, while it provided a remedy 
for many of the grievances complained of, enabled the lord-lieu- 
tenant to prevent all public meetiogs of a dangerous character, and 
to place disturbed districts under martial law. 

§ 10. Parliament was dissolved on December 3, and the first reformed 
House of Commons assembled on February 5, 1833. The reformers 
had an overwhelming majority, and fears began to be entertained 
that the churchy the aristocracy, and all -the older institutions 
would be swept away. But a strong conservative spirit still existed 
in the nation. Sir Robert Peel, whom the tories had now forgiven, 
and again treated as their leader, revived their desponding spirits. 
He introduced an admirable organization into the party, and 
pointed out that a return to political power was still far from 
impossible. Dropping the name of Tory, they now called them- 
selves Conservatives. 

The abolition of slavery and the amendment of the poor-law were 
two of the principal questions which occupied the attention of par- 
liament. While the question of negro freedom was agitated in 
public meetings in England a dangerous insurrection had broken 
out among the slaves in Jamaica, which was with difficulty 
suppressed. A rising had also occurred in the Mauritius. Under 
these circmnstances, ministers brought in and carried a bill for the 
total abolition of slavery, which had been so long advocated by 
Wilberforce, Fowell Buxton, and their party. The sum of 
20,000,000Z. was voted as compensation to the slave-owners. But 
as a great part of this sum was in reality never applied, and the 
jrate of compensation was in some islands about 20Z. per negro— 
not a quarter of what they had cost the proprietor — the owner of 
an estate with 100 negroes received about 2000?., but found his 
property utterly ruined from the unwillingness of the emancipated 
negro to work. In this session (1833) an act was passed for re- 
distributing the property of the Irish church, and reducing the 
number of its bishops from 22 to 12. The charter of the Bank of 
England was renewed, as was also that of the East India Company, 
on condition of its giving up its commercial monopoly, and the 
trade with China was consequently thrown open. The poor-law 
question was reserved for another administration. 

As a considerable portion of his cabinet had resigned, principally 
on account of a proposed extension of the Irish Coercion Bill, lord 
Grey was obliged to retire (July 9, 1834). Lord Melbourne now 
beciime prime minister, and lord Althorp resumed his former post 
of chancellor of the exchequer. A new poor-law was passed, the 
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maiD feature of which was to abolish local boards and to establish 
a central board of commissioners. Poor-law unions were formed, and 
the system of outdoor relief was diminished in a considerable 



§ 11. The conservative reaction had, within the last two years, 
become so marked, that the king, in the autumn of 1834, availed 
himself of the death of earl Spencer and the consequent elevation 
to the House of Lords of his son lord Althorp, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, to dismiss lord Melbourne and his colleagues, and intrusted 
sir Robert Peel with the formation of a conservative administration 
(November 14). But the country was not yet ripe for the change. 
Upon the dissolution of parliament, the conservatives obtained a 
great accession to their numbers in the House of Commons, but they 
were still left in a minority. Accordingly, sir Robert Peel, after 
holding office for a few months, was obliged to retire, and the Mel- 
bourne administration resumed office in April, 1835, with a few 
changes, the most remarkable being that lord Brougham was passed 
over and the great seal placed in commission, till lord Cottenham 
(Pepys) was made chancellor. The new ministers were dependent 
on the support of O'Oonnell, with whom they had now allied 
themselves. The chief measure which they carried this session 
was the reform of municipal corporations on the principle of popular 
election. In the next year (1836) they passed a bill to allow 
dissenters to marry in their own chapels, and another for a 
"general registration of births, deaths, and marriages." In this 
year also the Tithe Commutation Act was passed, and also an act 
incorporating the ecclesiastical commission issued the year before, 
/or the management of episcopal and cathedral revenues. It made 
an arrangement by which two old sees were consolidated into one, 
Gloucester being united with Bristol, and two new ones were 
created— Ripon (1836) and Manchester (1847).* 

In May, 1837, the king was seized with a dangerous illness, and 
expired on Jime 20. 



• The episcopate has been farther in- 
creased by acts of the reign of Victoria. 
Kew sees have been founded at St. 
Albans (1916) and Traro (18Y7), and an 
act of 1878 authorizes the endowment of 
four new bishoprics at Liverpool, New- 
oasile, Wakefield, and SouthwelL But 



nnder all these extensions no increase if 
made to the number of bishops in the 
House of Lords ; the Junior bishops (ex- 
cept of London, Winchester, and Durham) 
having to wait for vacancies in rotation. 
The office of sulEragan bishop has also 
been revived. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, h, 1819. A.D. 1837-1878. 

f 1. Accession of queen Victoria. Insurrection in Canada. Chartiits* 
Anti-Corn-Law League. § 2. The queen's marriage. Sir Robert Peel 
prime minister. Graduated corn-law. Agitation in Ireland. Conyiction 
and fall of (yOonnell. § 3. Irish famine, and abolition of the corn-laws. 
Fall of the ministry. Lord John Kussell premier. § 4. O'Brien's re- 
bellion. French reyolution. Death of sir R. Peel. § 5. Fall of lord 
John Russell's ministry. Lord Derby premier. Death of the duke of 
Wellington. Napoleon III. emperor of the French. Lord Aberdeen's 
ministry. § 6. War with Russia. Campaign in the Crimea, and siege 
of Sevastopol. § 7. Lord Palmerston prime minister. Sevastopol taken. 
Peace of Paris. § 8. War with China. New parliament. Review of 
Indian history from the time of Warren Hastings. The first Afghan 
war. § 9. Occupation of Scinde. Annexation of Oude. Mutiny of the 
Bengal army. § 10. Fall of lord Palmerston's ministry. Lord Derby 
prime minister a second time. Transfer of India to the crown. § 11. 
Jewish emancipation. Fall of lord Derby's second ministry. War be- 
tween France, Italy, and Austria. Establishment of the new kingdom of 
Italy. § 12. Lord Palmerston's second ministry. End of the Chinese war. 
Capture of Pekin. § 13. Death of the prince consort. § 14. Civil 
war in America. § 15. Affairs in Italy. Danish war about Schleswig* 
Holstein. § 16. Death of lord Palmerston. Review of his second 
administration. § 17. Second ministry of earl Russell. The Reform 
Bill. Third premiership of lord Derby. § 18. War between Austria 
and Prussia. Battle of Sadowa. § 19. Second Reform Acts. Abyssinian 
expedition. The Irish Fenians. § 20. Resignation of lord Derby and 
first premiership of Mr. Disraeli. Ministry of Mr. Gladstone. Dis- 
establishment of the Irish church. Irish Land Act. § 21. War between 
France and Germany. Deposition of Napoleon III. The " Alabama " 
arbitration. § 22. The ballot. Judicature Act. Ashantee war. 
§ 23. Second premiership of Mr. Disraeli (lord Beaconsfield.) § 24. 
The prince of Wales visits India. The queen proclaimed Empress of 
India. § 25. War between Turkey and Russia. Treaty of Berlin. 
Anglo-Turkish treaty. Occupation of Cypras. Second Afghan war. 
§ 26. Review of the period from the Revolution. Progress of the con- 
stitution. Growth of England as a European power. Colonial and Indian 
empire. § 27. Progress of English manufactures, trade, population, etc. 
National debt. § 28. View of the moral condition of the people. 
Religion and missions. § 29. Criminal law, education, etc. § 30. 
Literature and art. 

§ 1. Upon the death of her uncle William IV., our present 
gracions sovereign, queen Viotobia, the only child of the duke of 
Kent, succeeded to the throDe. She had just completed her 
eighteenth year, which had been fixed as her legal majority. As 
the succession to the crown of Hanover had been settled only in 
the male line, that country was now separated from the crown of 
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Great Britain, and became the inheritance of Ernest^ duke of 
Cumberland, the eldest surviving son of George III. 

The first year of queen Victoria's reign was marked by insurrec* 
tions in Canada, which, though assist^ by bodies of adventurers 
from the United States, were put down without much trouble. 
This led to the union of Upper and Lower Canada (1840). At a 
later period the British provinces in North America, from the 
Atlantic to the Patific, were united, as " The Dominion of Canada," 
imder a viceroy and a free parliament (1867). As the harvests of 
1837 and 1838 proved unfavourable, much distress occurred among 
the lower classes, and the opportunity was seized by the seditious 
to excite riots and disorders. There had now arisen a considerable 
body, who called themselves Chartists; that is, they demanded 
what they called a new charter, or thorough reorganization of the 
lower house of parliament on the following five principles, styled 
the five points of " the people's charter," — ^namely, universal suf- 
frage, vote by ballot, annual parliaments, the remuneration of mem- 
bers, and the abolition of the property qualification. In the autumn 
of 1838 many large meetings of chartists were held in the northern 
counties, and as winter approached they assembled by torchlight. 
At one of these, held at Kersal Moor, near Manchester, it was com- 
puted that 200,000 persons were present. In 1839 a National 
Convention was formed in London of delegates from the working 
classes, and a petition, as large in diameter as a coach-wheel, 
had to be rolled into the House of Commons. A motion for a 
committee to consider it having been lost by a large majority, 
chartist riots ensued in several of the principal provincial towns, 
and especially at Newport, Monmouthshire, where one Frost, a 
magistrate of the borough, played a principal part. The disturb- 
ance was put down, with the loss of about twenty lives, by the 
energetic proceedings of sir Thomas Phillipps, and Frost, Jones, and 
Williams, the ringleaders, were convicted and transported. At the 
same time a more orderly and intelligent agitation was proceeding 
to remove the chief cause of these disturbances. This was the Anti- 
Com-Law League, formed at Manchester in September, 1838, to 
procure the abolition of the corn-laws, and for the promotion of firee- 
trade principles. The most distinguished advocate of the league 
was Mr. Richard Cobden, who rapidly acquired great influence in 
the country. 

§ 2. On February 10, 1840, her majesty was united in marriage 
to her cousin Albert, prince of Saxe-Coburg and (}otha, who was 
about three months her junior. The parliament voted the prinoe 
(afterwards, in 1857, styled prince consort) an annuity of dO,OOOI. 
for life, and passed a bill for his naturalization. 
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The commencement of the queen's reign was distinguished by 
measures of signal importance ; among others, a committee of the 
privy council was appointed to superintend the education of the 
country, and the penny postage was brought into operation. The 
Melbourne ministry had never been very strong, and their close 
alliance with O'Connell and his "tail," as his score or two of 
adherents in parliament were called, had degraded them in the eyes 
of the nation. They had also failed in their financial measures, 
having every year a deficient revenue. In the spring of 1841 sir 
Robert Peel carried against them a vote of want of confidence, upon 
which they dissolved parliament. The ministry intimated their 
intention of proposing a repeal of the corn-laws, and substituting a 
fixed duty of 8«. a quarter upon com ; but they did not meet with 
a popular response. The laiided interest strained every nerve to 
defeat their candidates, and when the new parliament met the con- 
servative majority was estimated at nearly 80. An amendment was 
carried on the address ; ministers resigned, and sir Robert Peel be- 
came premier for the second time. The other principal members of 
th^ government were lord Lyndhurst chancellor, Mr. Gk)ulbum chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ; sai James Graham held the home office, lord 
Aberdeen the foreign, lord Stanley war and the colonies, lord Ellen- 
borough the board of control The duke of Wellington accepted 
a seat in the cabinet without office. In the session of 1842 sir 
Robert Peel introduced and carried a new corn-law on the principle 
of a graduated scale ; and, in order at once to supply the constantly 
deficient revenue and to effect great fiscal reforms, a property and 
income tax of sevenpenoe in the pound was imposed on all incemes 
above l&Ol, A customs act was passed, either repealing, or con- 
siderably reducing, such duties as pressed most heavily on manu- 
facturing industry ; thus approximating to free trade, and adopting 
Pitt's policy. 

The influence of O'Connell was now at its height in Ireland. 
Weekly meetings were held in a building called Conciliation Hall, 
and large sums were collected for the "agitator." Other expedients 
of sedition were the " monster meetings " held at Tara and other 
places ; but that at Clontarf proved a trap for the agitator himself. 
In consequence of the regulations issued for the meeting, as well as 
«ome seditious expressions used at an assembling of the Repeal Asso- 
dation, O'Connell was arrested (October 14, 1843), and condemned, 
together with some of his coadjutors, to imnrisonment for conspiracy 
and sedition, by the Court of Queen's Bench in Dublin (February 12, 
1844). The judgment was afterwards reversed by the House of Lords 
(September 4). Peel, in the mean time, had attempted to con- 
ciliate the Irish by endowing their college at Maynooth, and estab- 
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lishing the Queen's Colleges at Belfast, Cork, and Galway (1846). 
But the blow was irrecoverable ; and O'Connell never regained his 
Ibrmer influence. His health began visibly to decline, and he died 
at Genoa (May 15, 1847), on his way to Rome with the double 
object of benefiting his health and asking the pope's blessing. 

§ 3. The question which now principally occupied the attention 
of the public was that of the corn-laws ; and this was now approach, 
ing its solution through an unexpected dispensation of Providence 
The summer of 1845 was wet and cold; it was plain that the 
harvest would be deficient not only in England but throughout 
Europe. In addition to this calamity another appeared, hitherto 
unknown. Disease had invaded the potato-crops, and the root 
became unfit to eat. A famine in Ireland, where the potato formed 
the staple food, was now imminent. The Anti-Com-Law League 
redoubled its agitation, and vast sums were subscribed in all 
quarters in aid of its objects. Lord Morpeth joined it ; lord John 
Bussell addressed a letter to his constituents in London, in which, 
amid taunts directed against sir Robert Peel, he abandoned his 
scheme of a fixed duty on com, and declared himself the advocate 
of free trade. Peel himself, however, had come to the conclusion 
that a duty on com could no longer be upheld, and he had brought 
over the majority of the cabinet to the same opinion ; but he felt 
that he and his colleagues were not the persons to carry a measure 
which they had always opposed. On December 11 the ministers 
resigned; and Peel announced to the queen his intention to 
support, in his private capacity, any minister she might appoint 
who should propose to repeal the com-laws. Lord John Russell 
was now sent for by the queen ; but he failed in forming a ministry, 
and the previous one was restored. In January, 1846, Peel brought 
in a bill by which the duty on wheat was entirely abolished at 
the end of three years, while in the interval it was reduced to 4«. 
per quarter when the price was at and above 538., and buck- 
wheat and Indian corn were immediately admitted duty free. By 
another bill the customs duties on silk, cotton manufactures, foreign 
spirits, and other articles, were reduced, and those on animial food, 
live animals, vegetables, and the like, were abolished. The measures 
were carried through both houses by considerable majorities. 

The repeal of the com-laws broke up the powerful conservative 
party. A large section not only refused to follow sir Robert Peel in 
his recent change of opinion, but regarded him as an apostate and 
a traitor. Sir Robert Peel had changed his opinions from honest 
conviction ; but it was imfortunate for his reputation that a second 
time in his political career his sense of duty compelled him to desert 
the party which had raised him to power* This party, which waa 
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now known by the name of " protectionists/' looked up to lord 
Stanley as their leader — ^the only distinguished member of sir 
Robert Peel's administration who had opposed the repeal of the 
oom-laws ; and Mr. Disraeli was its chief champion in the commons. 
As Ireland was still in a very disturbed state, sir Robert Peel 
brought in a bill for the better protection of life in that country, 
whereupon the protectionists joined the whigs in defeating it. The 
ministry resigned, and lord John Russell became premier (July 6, 
1846). 

§ 4. The year 1847 was also marked by great distress both in 
England and Ireland. The potato-crop again failed ; there was a 
fiunine in Ireland ; and, though the British parliament voted several 
millions to buy food for the starving Irish, they nevertheless rose in 
rebellion. O'Connell had now vanished from the scene ; and Mr. 
Smith O'Brien had not the requisite qualities for leading the 
"young Ireland" party, which aimed at a revolution by open force. 
His attempt to excite a rebellion in 1848 proved a ridiculous 
fiulure : he was captured in a cabbage-garden, convicted of high 
treason, and sentenced to death, but transported. The Irish, being 
deprived of their principal agitators, by degrees settled down into a 
more tranquil state. Copious emigration, the introduction of a more 
extended com cultivation, the sale of encumbered estates, and the 
investment of a large amount of English capital, have since then 
much improved the condition of the country ; and thus the potato- 
rot, which at first appeared a curse upon Ireland, eventually turned 
out a blessing. 

The revolution by which Louis Philippe was expelled from the 
French throne, in February, 1848, was felt throughout Europe. It 
had fostered rebellion in Ireland. It had also produced a slight 
effect in England, where, however, the materials of sedition were 
happily not very formidable. The London chartists took occasion 
to display their force by a procession (April 10), and mustered on 
Kennington Common to the number of about 20,000 ; but no fewer 
than 150,000 citizens had enrolled themselves as special constables, 
the duke of Wellington had taken the necessary military precautions, 
and this ridiculous display ended without any breach of the peace. 

In 1849 a further advance was made in the principles of free 
trade, by the partial repeal of the navigation laws.* The prosperity 
of the country went on rapidly increasing ; and sir Robert Peel was 
gratified with beholding the success of his measures, when his life 
was suddenly terminated by a fall from his horse (1850). Thus 
prematurely perished a great minister who understood the commercial 
interests of this country better than any man who had ever governed 
• See Notea and Dlustrations (C;. ^ 
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it. If he lacked something of that original and commanding genius 
which forestals events and anticipates futurity, he was nevertheless 
well qualified to discern and provide for the exigencies of the time. 
His career throughout was noble and disinterested, no less honour- 
able to himself than beneficial to his country. 

Since the repeal of the catholic disabilities in 1829, the papal party 
had pursued an aggressive policy in this country, and the pope now 
ventured to divide the whole of England into Roman catholic sees, 
nominating cardinal Wiseman archbishop of Westminster, and 
designating other Roman catholic prelates by similar territorial 
titles (1850). To put a stop to these proceedings the ministers in- 
troduced the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which was carried with some 
diflSculty, was never enforced, and was afterwards repealed (1871). 

§ 5. The beginning of a new half-century, amidst renewed pro* 
sperity, was marked by tbe Great Exhibition of the Industry of All 
Nations in the " Crystal Palace" in Hyde Park, which was zealously 
promoted by prince Albert, and was opened by the queen (May 1, 
1851).* Enthusiastic believers in social progress were hailing the 
pledge of peace secured by commerce, when another change in 
France prepared a new series of troubles and wars. The republic 
proved a failure, and the popular veneration for Napoleon's memory 
secured the election as president of his reputed nephew^ Charles 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, son of Hortense, the wife of Louis, 
king of Holland. By a sudden act of violence (coup cPetat), he 
overthrew the constitution (December 2, 1851), and was elected 
by universal suffrage as presidejit for 10 years. Lord Palmerston, 
having recognized the change, without the consent of his col- 
leagues or the authority of the queen, was dismissed from the 
office of foreign secretary ; but he soon avenged the affront by 
defeating the government on the Militia Bill (March, 1852). 
Lord John Russell resigned, and was succeeded by the earl of 
Derby (formerly lord Stanley) as premier, with Mr. Disraeli as 
chancellor of the exchequer. In September the duke of Welling- 
ton expired somewhat suddenly at Walmer Castle, in his 84th 
year — a man who had filled a larger space in the history of 
his country than has perhaps been allotted to any subject. A 
magnificent funeral was conferred upon him at the public expense. 
On November 18, 1852, his mortal remains were carried to their 
resting-place in St. Paul's Cathedral, accompanied with military 
pomp, passing slowly through the streets, which were lined with 
myriads of his admiring and sorrowing countrymen. As if his 
departure had given the signal for restoring the Bonaparte dynasty 
in France, Louis Napoleon, elected emi>eror by universal suffrage, 
* The site is marked by the memorial to prince Albert. 
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was proclftiined as Napoleon III., on the anniversary of Austerlitz 
and of his uncle's coronation (December 2, 1852). 

The same month saw the fall of the new ministry in England. 
Though lord Derby had dissolved parliament, and sacrificed the 
principles of protection, he was left in a minority in the new 
House of CJommons ; and before the end of the year was com- 
pelled to resign. He was succeeded by a coalition ministry under 
lord Aberdeen, consisting of the more distinguished friends of 
sir Robert Peel, the great leaders of the whig party, ^and a few 
radicals. In the session of 1863 Mr. Gladstone, as chancellor of 
the exchequer, produced his memorable budget, on the principles 
of sir Robert Peel ; establishing a duty on the succession to real 
as well as personal property, and making large reductions of tax- 
ation; but the pleasing prospect of the cessation of the income- 
tax in 1860, and of the gradual conversion of the national debt inter 
a 2i per cent, stock, was overclouded by a series of new wars in 
every quarter of the world. The Russian czars had long looked 
with a covetous eye on C!onstantinople, and had long waited for 
a favourable opportunity to seize it. Religion, so often the pretext 
of secular ambition, was made the ground of strife; and an 
obscure quarrel of some Greek and Latin monks about the holy 
places of Palestine, with which the Turks had not meddled, served 
to excuse the attempt to appropriate an empire. The emperor 
Nicholas demanded on this ground the control over all members 
of the Greek church residing in the Turkish dominions — ^a de- 
,mand that was naturally rejected by the Porte. In consequence of 
this refusal, Russian troops crossed the Pruth in July, and took 
possession of the principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, but 
were defeated by Omar Pasha at the battle of Oltenitza ; whilst in 
November, 1853, their fleet, sallying from Sevastopol, utterly 
destroyed the Turkish navy at Sinope. 

§ 6. War was now fairly kindled between Russia and the Porte. 
For the success of his plans the emperor Nicholas calculated on the 
subservience of Germany, the disturbed state of France, and the 
connivance of -England, to which he offered Egypt as her share of 
*' the sick man's " inheritance. But England was not ambitious of 
further acquisitions, and least of all by such means ; Turkey claimed 
her assistance on the faith of treaties ; and Napoleon III. hoped to 
establish his new throne by cordially imiting with Great Britain 
to repress the ambition of Russia. Austria and Prussia stood 
aloof, but a combined English and French fleet proceeded to the 
Black Sea, and shut up the Russians in the harbour of Sevastopol. 

As negociations with Russia during the wint^ proved ineffectual, 
war was declared against her by England and France in the spring 
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(1864). A French army under marshal St. Amaud, and an Eng- 
lish one under lord Eaglan (Fitzroy Somerset), assembled at Varna 
in Turkey, whilst an English fleet under sir Charles Napier was 
despatched to the Baltic. This force kept the Bussian fleet 
d)ut up behind the guns of Kronstadt, and, being reinforced by 
a French squadron, captured the fortress of Bomarsund. The 
.English and French, who had been so often arrayed against 
each other, were now seen fighting side by side against a 
common enemy. The gallant defence of the Turks on the banks 
of the Danube having dissipated all alarm in that quarter, it 
was determined, towards the end of summer, to transport the 
allied army from Varna to the Crimea, and to attack Sevastopol. 
They landed without opposition (September 14) at Eupatoria, on 
the west coast of the Crimea. Prince Menschikofl^, the conunandant 
*of Sevastopol, had taken post with a force of about 60,000 men on the 
heights which crown the left bank of the little river Alma, in order 
to oppose their advance on that fortress. As he had fortified this 
naturally strong position with great care, he confidently reckoned 
on holding it at least three weeks ; but it was carried after a few 
hours' fighting by the allied armies, though with considerable loss 
(September 20). The Russians flung away their arms and fled; 
many of their guns were capt\u*ed, together with Menschikoffs 
carriage and despatches ; and nothing saved their army from anni« 
hilation but the want of cavalry to pursue it. Had the allies been 
in a condition to move forward immediately, it is probable that they 
might have entered Sevastopol along with the flying enemy ; but 
the care of the wounded and the interment of the dead occasioned 
delay. The march was then directed towards the harbom: of Bala- 
klava, the ancient Fortus Symbolon, to the south of Sevastopol, 
which enabled the army to derive its supplies from the sea. The 
heights south of Sevastopol were occupied, and preparations were 
made for commencing a siege. This was rendered difficult by the 
rocky nature of the soil, and it was not till October 17 that the 
allies were able to open their fire upon the place. The Russians 
had availed themselves of the interval to fortify it with great skill, 
and the large fleet shut up in the harbour assisted them with the 
means of defence. 

This siege lasted nearly a twelvemonth, and became one of the 
most memorable in history. Soon after its commencement, a Rus- 
sian army of 30,000 men, under Liprandi, endeavoured to ruse it 
by an attack upon our position at Balaklava (October 25), but after 
a severe struggle they were repulsed. This battle is chiefly memo- 
rable for the charge of the light cavalry brigade under the earl of 
Cardigan, when, by some confusion in the orders, a body of 600 or 
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700 men charged the whole Russian army, got possession for a little 
while of their artillery, and cut their way back through a body of 
5000 horse, leaving however more than two-thirds of their number 
dead upon the field i 

On November 5 the Russians, having been reinforced, again 
attempted our position at Inkermann. Advancing early in the 
morning under cover of a fog, they took our men somewhat by 
surprise ; but, though outnumbered by ten to one, the British troops 
held their ground with unflinching heroism, till general Canrobert, 
who had succeeded to the command of the French army after the 
death of general St. Arnaud, sent a division to their assistance. 
The Russians were now hmrled down the heights, while the artillery 
made terrible havoc in their serried ranks. Their loss is said to 
have been as many as the whole number of allies with whom they . 
were engs^ed. General Pennefather's division, and the brigade of 
guards under the duke of Cambridge, were the troops principally 
engaged upon this occasion. After this terrible lesson the Russians 
were cautious of venturing on another battle ; but the defence of 
the town was carried on with skill and obstinacy, and many 
desperate sorties took place. Attempts were made by the fleet 
under admirals Bundas and Lyons upon the seaward batteries, but 
they were found to be impregnable. During the winter the army 
suffered more from excessive fatigue and the weather on those 
exposed and stormy heights, than from the enemy; and their 
sufferings were increased by the defective and disorganized state of 
the commissariat department. An English lady, named Florence 
Nightingale, devoted herself, during the siege, to the alleviation 
of these suflferings ; and, proceeding with a staff of nurses to the 
army hospitals at Scutari, undertook the most repulsive offices in 
tending the sick and wounded. 

§ 7. The ministry had become unpopular in consequence of the 
sufferings of the army, and a motion carried in the commons for an 
inqidry into their management of the war (January, 1855) caused 
the resignation of lord Aberdeen, who was succeeded by lord 
FalmerstoD, The remaining '* Peelites," Mr. Gladstone, sir James 
Graham, and Mr. Sidney Herbert, soon left the ministry. It was 
expected that the death of the emperor Nicholas, which took place 
suddenly (March 2), would have led to the re-establishment of 
peace; but the war was continued under his son and successoi 
Alexander II. Its interest was principally concentrated on Sevas- 
topol. In the Baltic, admiral Bundas was able to do little more 
than his predecessor, but the Black Sea fleet was more successful. 
A squadron under sir Edmund Lyons proceeded into the Sea of 
Azov, captiured Kertch, Yenikale, and other towns, destroying vast 
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granaries whence the Russians chiefly derived their supplies, and 
thus hastened the Ml of Sevastopol. 

While Prussia stood selfishly aloof, Austria joined the allies, bat 
took little part in the war. Her occupation of the principalities, 
however, set free the Turkish army to act in the Crimea. The 
Sardinians, with British aid, despatched to the scene of action 
a well-equipped little army, under general de la Marmora, which 
proved of considerable service. In June lord Raglan was carried 
off by cholera, and was succeeded in the command by general 
Simpson. Marshal St. Amaud had died some time before, and 
now the French commander, general Ganrobert, was superseded by 
general P^lissier. Soon after the arrival of the latter, the French 
took an outwork called the Mamelon ; and on the 5th September 
the general and final bombardment took place. On the 8th an 
assault was deemed practicable, and the French effected a lodg- 
ment in the fort or tower called the Malako£ The English 
storming party also succeeded in gaining possession of the fort 
called the Redan ; but ^ere obliged ultimately to retire, from want 
of proper support. The possession of the Malakoff, however, which 
commanded the town, decided its fate, and in the course of the 
night the Russians evacuated the town, and retired to the forts on 
the north side of the harbour (September 10). 

After the fisill of Sevastopol the war was virtually at an end ; 
but the heroic defence of Ears, in Asiatic Turkey, by general 
Williams, who commanded the Turkish garrison, deserves to be 
noticed. Time after time the Russians, who rushed to the assault 
with vastly superior numbers, were driven back with terrible loss ; 
and when at length a capitulation became necessary, the conqueror, 
Mouraviev, dismissed general Williams with all the honours of 
war, and expressions of the highest admiration for his bravery 
(November 28, 1865). 

The allied armies established their winter quarters amidst the 
ruins of Sevastopol, and, had the war continued, there can be little 
question that the whole of the Crimea would have fallen into their 
hands ; but negociations for peace, b^un under the mediation of 
Austria, were brought to a successful but somewhat premature 
conclusion in January, 1856. The Russian protectorate in the 
Danubian principalities was abolished, the freedom of the Danube 
and its mouths was established, both Russian and Turkish ships of 
war were banished from the Black Sea,* except a few small vessels 
necessary as a maritime police, and the Christian subjects of the 
Porte were placed under the protection of the contracting powers. 

• This stipulation was annulled !n I Eastern question was made by the Trcfttj 
1871 ; and a new setaement of the whole | of BerUn In 18Y8 (see page 216). 
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On these bases a definitive treaty of peace was signed at Paris by 
England, Francse, Austria, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey 
(March 30, 1866). A separate treaty was made between England, 
France, and Austria, for the defence of the independence and 
integrity of the Turkish empire. The congress did not separate 
without coming to an agreement on the long-disputed questions of 
maritime warfare, by which the rights of neutrals were enlarged and 
privateering was henceforth to be abolished ; but America refused 
to accede to this arrangement. An omen of the next European 
question to be brought to the arbitrament of war was given by the 
presence of count Cavour as plenipotentiary for Sardinia at the 
congress of Paris. 

§ 8. Meanwhile commercial relations had been established with 
Japan ; and now a new war with China gave occasion for the defeat 
of lord Palmerston by the combined vote of the old whigs, under lord 
John Russell^ the Peelites, and the '* peace party," with the con-* 
servatives (1857). An appeal to the country returned a new par- 
liament devoted to lord Palmerston, whose name became henceforth 
the watchword of the moderate liberals. Amidst the enthusiasm 
of foreign and political victory, the blessings of peace and a glorious 
summer, it was remembered that our Indian empire had reached 
its hundredth year ; and a proposal had been made to celebrate the 
centenary of Plassey, when the news came of a mutiny of the sepoys, 
threatening our expulsion from the peninsula. 

We followed the history of our Indian empire to the governor- 
generalship of lord CJomwedlis (p. 641), who reduced Tippoo Sahib, 
sultan of Mysore, to obedience (1792). Under the weak govern- 
ment of his successor, sir John Shore, Tippoo again rose and endea- 
voured to form an alliance against us with the French. The 
attempt was put down under the vigorous administration of lord 
Mornington (marquess Wellesley), when, under the conduct of 
general Harris, Tippoo's capital, Seringapatam, was captured by 
general Baird, and Tippoo was slain (May, 1799). Soon after. 
Wards Arthur Wellesley, brother of the governor-general, began 
to distinguish himself in India. Three Mahratta chieftains — 
Holkar, Scindiah, and the rajah of Berar— encouraged by French 
intrigues, having combined against their sovereign the Peishwah, 
residing at Poonah, in the Deccan, the governor-general despatched 
two armies agsdnst them, one commanded by his brother, the other 
by general Lake. The former invaded the territories of the rajah of 
Berar, took Ahmednuggur, and defeated the rajah and Scindiah at 
Assaye, although they had 30,000 men and a numerous artillery, 
commanded by French officers, whilst Wcllesley's force was not 
above a sixth of that number (September 23, 1803). The Mahratta 
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chiefs were again defeated at Argaiun (November 29), and compelled 
to sue for peace and to cede large tracts of valuable territory. Lake 
was equally successful in northern India. He defeated a large native 
force under the French general Perron, stormed and took Alighur, 
and then advanced against Delhi, where the cause of Scindiah was 
supported by another French officer named Bourguien. After his 
defeat on the banks of the Jumna, Delhi, the capital of Hindostan, 
and the residence of Shah Alum, the last Mogul emperor^ easily fell 
into Lake's hands. Soon afterwards the capture of Agra, and the final 
defeat of the remnant of Scindiah's forces at Laswari, annihilated 
his power in that district. By these victories French influence in 
India was abolished, and a great accession of power and territory 
accrued to the company. 

In 1805 the marquess Wellesley returned home, and lord Com- 
wallis again assumed the government. He was soon succeeded by 
lord Minto, but neither of them efifected much for our Indian domi« 
nion. In 18 13 lord Moira (afterwards marquess of Hastings) became 
governor-general ; and under his auspices, and chiefly by the courage 
and abilities of sir John Malcolm, the Mahrattas, and their allies the 
Pindarees, were reduced to obedience. Hastings held the government 
till 1822, and was succeeded by lord William Bentinck. A war 
with the Burmese, who had annoyed Bengal, ended in their cession 
of Arracan (1826). In January of that year lord Combermere 
reduced Bhurtpore, which had resisted the arms of Lake, and was 
esteemed the strongest fortress in India. During the administration 
of lord Auckland, Soojah, the expelled usurper of Gabul, was replaced 
on the throne by the English arms, led by sir John Keane (1839) ; 
but in November, 1841, the Afghan insurrection broke out in that 
city, and the English were obliged to evacuate the country. They 
endured the most dreadful sufferings in their winter retreat, both 
from the inclemency of the weather and the attacks of the Afghans. 
In the Kurd Gabul Pass alone, no fewer than 3000 men are said to 
have fallen ; and ultimately, of the whole retreating army of 4500 
men (with no less than 12,000 camp-followers), a few only survived* 
It was the greatest disaster that the English arms had ever ex-* 
perienced in India. Lord Auckland was superseded in 1841 by lord 
Ellenborough, who took vigorous measures to avenge the diaaster* 
General Sale was still holding out at Jellalabad. He was relieved by 
general Pollock, who then, in conjunction with general Nott| 
advanced agunst Cabul, and recovered that city (September, 1842)l 
Cabul was again evacuated, after this signal proof that it was not 
done as a matter of necessity. 

§ 9. This first Afghan war was followed by the occupation of 
Scinde, the region on the lower Indus, where our disasters at Cabul 
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had encouraged a confederacy of the Ameers, or princes, against us. 
The conquest was effected by sir Charles Napier, a Peninsular 
veteran, who in this war displayed feats of the most daring bold* 
ness. In the battle of Meeanee (February 17, 1843) he defeated 
between 30,000 and 40,000 men with a force of only about 2000. 
He next took Hyderabad, the capital of Scinde ; and by another 
victory near that town reduced the whole country, which was 
annexed by lord Ellenborough to the company's dominions. In 
the same year the district of Qwalior was reduced by generals 
Gough and Grey. 

In 1844 lord Ellenborough was succeeded by sir Henry Hardinge. 
In December, 1845, the Sikhs of the Punjab, or Lahore territory, 
declared war npon us, and, crossing the Sutlej, advanced on Feroze- 
pore. They were the most warlike enemies we had yet encountered 
in India. The governor-general himself, an experienced officer, and 
sir Hugh Gough, the commander-in-chief, advanced against them. 
Several obstinate engagements followed, till at length the victories 
of Aliwal and Sobraon (1846) put an end to the campaign, and 
secured our influence in that country. In 1848, however, the city 
of Mooltan rose in revolt ; and, though the courage of lieutenant 
Edwardes prevented any serious consequences, it held out for some 
months. Thus encouraged, other Sikh princes made a stand against 
lord Gough at Chillianwallah, inflicting upon us great loss (January 
13, 1849) ; but in the following month tbey were defeated and 
subdued at Goojerat, when lord Dalhousie, now governor-general, 
annexed the Punjab to the British ppssessions. 

The whole of the Indian peninsula was now subject to our 
empire, from Gape Comorin to the Himalaya mountains and the 
Indus. Not indeed that all the states were annexed, yet even 
those that remained under their native princes owed us allegiance, 
and were subject to our superintendence. The last great acquisi- 
tion was made by the annexation of Gude in 1856. Our empire 
seemed too firmly established to be shaken, yet already for some 
years the elements of mutiny had been fermenting in the Bengal 
army. Symptoms of discontent had been observed as early as 1824, 
and many other instances subsequently occurred, which were treated 
with too much leniency and forbearance. At length the intro- 
duction of the Enfield rifle necessitated the use of greased car- 
tridges. The grease was mutton fat and wax, but it was whispered 
among the discontented that it consisted of the fat of swine and 
cows, abominations both to the Hindoo and the Mahomedan; 
and it was asserted that the intention was to deprive the Brahmin 
sepoys of their caste. Symptoms of insubordination and violence 
began to appear early in 1857. In May many regiments of tha 
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Bengal anny were in open mutiny. In that month Delhi, the 
ancient capital of India, and still the residence of the representa- 
tiyo of the Moguls, was seized by the insurgents, with all its 
immense military stores. Although it was the great arsenal of 
our artillery, it had been left without the protection of a British 
force : such was the blind confidence reposed in the sepoys. The 
capture of Delhi was followed by the revolt of the remaining 
Bengal regiments. Fortunately the Madras and Bombay armies, 
with a few exceptions; remained &ithful ; but almost the whole 
of Bengal was lost for a time, and many, both in this country and 
on the continent of Europe, believed that the English would be 
driven entirely out of India. 

Into the horrors of this rebellion, and the determined energy and 
courage with which it was met, our space will not permit us to 
enter. It served to bring out British valour in high relief, and the 
names of Lawrence, of Havelock, and the other numerous officers 
who distinguished themselves at this trying and difficult conjunc- 
ture, will not soon be efifaced from the memory of their countrymen. 
The rebellion received a decisive blow by the re-capture of Delhi 
by general Wilson on September 21, 1857 ; and the subsequent 
victories of sir Colin Campbell, afterwards lord Clyde, who went 
out to India as commander-in-chief, brought the contest to a close. 

§ 10. The mutiny of the Bengal army proved the death-blow 
of the East India Company. This celebrated company, originally 
an association of merchants for the purpose of trading to the East, 
had been deprived of its exclusive commercial privileges upon 
the renewal of its charter in 1833 ; but the Court of Directors, 
elected by the proprietors of East India Stock, still continued to 
govern India, under the superintendence of the Board of Control, 
originally instituted by Mr. Pitt. Upon the meeting of parlia* 
ment at the beginning of 1858, the prime minister, lord Palmerston, 
introduced a bill for placing the government of India in the hands 
of the crown, and dissolving the East India Company. But before 
this bill passed into a law, the Palmerston ministry was overthrown. 

While count Cavour, who had become foreign minister of Sardinia 
on January 11, 1855, was maturing his schemes for Italian imity 
the conspiracy of Orsini to assassinate the emperor of the French 
led to unexpected results (January 14, 1858). The menaces of 
certain French officers against England, as the asylum of con- 
spirators, were answered by the revival of the volunteer movement 
of 1804 ; and a permanent reserve was thus added to our military 
forces. To assure France that this meant "not defiance but 
defence," lord Palmerston proposed to raise the crime of conspiring 
in England against the life of a foreign sovereign from a mis* 
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demeanour to a felony. But the national jealousy for Britain 
as the sanctuary of political exiles took alarm, and the bill 
was rejected. Lord Palmerston thereupon resigned office, and 
lord Derby became prime minister, a second time, with Mr. Dis- 
raeli as leader in the commons (February 20). The new ministry 
introduced another India bill, which passed through both houses 
of parliament and received the assent of the crown , and on September 
1, 1858, the East India Ck)mpany, which had founded and governed 
a mighty empire with pre-eminent ability aud success, ceased to rule 
India, and the company itself was dissolved on January 1, 1874. 
The queen was proclaimed in India on November 1, 1858, and the 
governor-general, lord Canniug, became the first viceroy, India is 
now governed by a secretary of state,* assisted by a council of 14 
members ; and the millions of that vast country acknowledge queen 
Victoria as their only sovereign and empress (see p. 212). 

§ 11. The only other legislative measure of this session which 
requires notice is the admission of the Jews to parliament. In 
the following session a single oath was aabstituted for the oaths 
of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, required of members of 
parliament (April 8, 1859) ; and this form has since been further 
amended by the omission of the words objected to by Roman 
catholics, who are no longer required to take a separate oath 
(April 30, 1866). But the attempt of the government to settle the 
question of further reform in parliament, which had been agitated 
for several yeari^ ended in their defeat by 330 votes against 291 
(March 31, 1859), and was followed by a dissolution (April 19). 
The sixth parliament of queen Victoria was opened on the Slst of 
May ; and, in reply to the speech from the throne, a vote of want 
of confidence was carried against the ministry by 323 to 310. 
Lord Derby resigned office^ and lord Palmerston became prime 
minister a second time (June 18, 1859). 

The £edl of lord Derb/^ second government was hastened by his 
supposed want of sympathy with the cause of Italy. A scheme for 
the liberation of Italy from the Austrian dominion in the north, 
and Austrian influence throughout the peninsula, had been con- 
certed between Napoleon III. and count Cavour, who secretly 
promised the cession of Savoy and Nice to France. An ominous 
speech of the emperor to the Austrian ambassador, at the usual 
diplomatic reception on New Year's Day, 1859, sounded the alarm 

foreign aflUn, and a third for war and 
the ooloniea. The last office was divided 
at the time of the Crimean war, when 
the Buhordinate office of secretary <U war 
WIS merged in the secretaryship /or war. 



* Then are now five aeeretaries of 
state : one for home aflalrs, a second for 
foreign ailairs, a third for the colonies, a 
fourth for war, and a fifth for India. 
PreYionsly there had heen only three 
ieoetaries : one for home, » second for 
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through Europe; and, after 'fruitless negociations, the signal for 
war was given by a summons from Austria to Sardinia to 
disarm (April 19), whereupon the French armies entered Italy. 
On the 29th of April the Austrians crossed the Ticino, but their 
defeats at Montebello (May 20) and Magenta (June 4) were 
followed on the 24th by the decisive victory of the French at 
Solferino ; and, at a personal interview at Villafranca (July 11), 
Napoleon and Francis Joseph agreed on the terms afterwards 
embodied in the treaty concluded at Zurich (November 11). Lom- 
bardy was ceded to France, in order to be handed over to Sardinia. 
The other arrangements were scattered to the winds by the action 
of the people, who, in Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and the Roman 
Legations of Ferrara and Bologna (otherwise called the Romi^na), 
annexed themselves by public votes to the kingdom of Sardinia, 
which thus included all the ancient territory of Cisalpine Graul, 
excepting Venetia, but with Tuscany added. Nor did the move- 
ment stop here. Giuseppe Graribaldi — who, with Mazzini and 
Saffi, had governed Rome and defended it against the French in 
1849 — landed with a body of volunteers at Marsala in Sicily 
(May 11, 1860), and won the island, except the citadel of Messina. 
Crossing the straits. Garibaldi entered Naples amidst the cheers 
both of soldiers and civilians (September 8). Francis II. had fled 
the day before to GaSta, the defence of which was protracted, chiefly 
by the heroism of queen Caroline, to the 13th of February, 1861. 
The capitulation of Messina on that day month finished the re- 
duction of the kingdom of the two Sicilies, the people of which had 
meanwhile voted their union to the other liberated states. On the 
following day (March 14), Victor Emmanuel accepted the title of 
King of Italy, which was recognized by England, in spite of the 
protest of pope Pius IX., who was still maintained in Rome and 
in the patrimony of St. Peter by the French army of occupation. 

§ 12. Meanwhile, at home, lord Palmerston's second ministry, 
strengthened by a reconciliation with the Peelites and with lord 
John Russell, who accepted the office of foreign secretary, had a 
prosperous beginning. In the year 1860, about 2,000,000?. were 
struck off the annual charge of the national debt by the falling in 
of the '* long annuities ; ** and now the recovery from the financial 
pressure of seven troubled years, and the vast expansion of our 
commerce in consequence of free trade and of the gold discoveries 
in California, Australia, and Columbia, enabled Mr. Gladstone to 
complete the work begun by sir Robert Peel. Richard Cobden, the 
advocate of free trade, fitly shared the work by negociating a treaty 
of commerce with the emperor Napoleon. By this treaty the winea 
and other productions of France were admitted in exchange for our 
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manufactured, at the apparent cost of a mutual sacrifice of imposts. 
The year was further marked by the close of the wars with China, 
which had occurred at intervals during twenty years. The allied 
armies of England and France stormed Fekin (October 12, 1860), 
and lord Elgin negociated a treaty with a minister who seemed at 
length to haye discovered some of the advantages of foreign 
commerce. 

§ 13. The second decennial Exhibition of Industry opened in 
London on May 1, 1862, but was deprived of the presence of prince 
Albert, who has been carried off by fever at Windsor (Saturday, 
December 14, 1861). He had evinced great interest in all schemes 
for social improvement. His speeches on such occasions have been 
collected into a volume by her Majesty's command, and memorials 
of his life have been composed and published under her direction. * 

§ 14. Among the most momentous events of the period was the 
civil war which raged in North America, &om 1861 to 1865, 
between the Northern and Southern States of the Union, ending in 
the victory of the Northern States. The threatened paralysis of our 
most extensive branch of industry, through the dearth of cotton, 
produced great sufferings in the manufacturing districts, which 
were alleviated not less by the patient endurance of the sufferers 
themselves, than by the liberality of the rich. 

§ 15. While the federal principle was subjected to so rude a test 
in the New World, the Old seemed to be mustering its forces for a 
contest not less great, upon the principle of ** nationalities." The 
people of Gtermany awaited the revival of the hopes that had been 
crushed in 1849; while Italy avowedly held the attitude of an 
armed truce towards Austria till Yenetia should be hers, and refused 
to gratify Napoleon by resigning her claims on Rome. The emperor 
generously chose the moment of count Cavour*s death to recognize 
the new kingdom (June, 1861). The impatient enterprise of 
Garibaldi for the recovery of Rome was put down by the troops of 
Victor Emmanuel at Aspromonte, in Calabria (August 29, 1862). 
Two years later (September 15, 1864) a convention was made 
between Napoleon III. and the king of Italy, for the evacuation of 
Rome by the French trooops before the end of 1866. The capital 
of Italy was, by this treaty, transferred to Florence, and the further 
progress of Italian liberation was apparently suspended for two years. 
It pould scarcely have>been supposed that the peace concluded about 
the same time by Denmark with Austria and Prussia would be the 
prelude to another act of the same drama. 

Holstein was a purely Gterman state, a member of the Germanic 
Confederation, and governed by the king of Denmark only as its 
duko. Schleswig had only a personal imion with the kingdom; 
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but its population contained a large Danish element, and it did not 
belong to the Gennanic Confederation. To avoid the dismemberment 
of the Danish monarchy, the great powers framed an agreement, 
securing the succession both of Denmark and the duchies to prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Gliicksberg-Sonderburg (May 8, 
1852). But a fresh, crisis was prepared when Frederick VIL, 
shortly before his death, promulgated a new constitution, which 
virtually incorporated Schleswig with the kingdom of Denmark 
(March 30, 1863). 

When Frederick YIL died, and was succeeded by Christian IX. 
as king of Denmark (November 15, 1863), the estates of Holstein 
at once refused to take the oath of allegiance ; and prince Frederick, 
son of the duke of Augustenburg, asserted his right to the duchies, 
in Spite of his father's renunciation. His claim was allowed by 
the diet at Frankfort, and the troops of Saxony and Hanover 
marched into Altona to carry out the federal execution threatened 
against the late king (December 24). But when the diet rejected 
the joint proposal of Austria and Prussia to confine the federal 
occupation to Holstein, these two powers came forward as parties 
to the treaty of 1852, demcmded of Denmark the revocation of 
the constitution of March 30, and followed up the demand by war 
(January 21, 1864). The gallant resistance of the Danes was 
of no avail against overwhelming force ; and a conference of the 
great powers at London having proved fruitless, Denmark yielded, 
and the duchies of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg, were ceded 
to Austria and Prussia (October 30, 1864). The victors made a 
provisional arrangement by the convention of Gastein for the 
occupation of Holstein by Austria, and of Schleswig by Prussia, the 
latter power receiving Lauenburg as her own, or rather (as Count 
Bismarck declared) as the king's domain (August 14, 1865). But it 
was now evident that the position of the two powers in the duchies, 
and their relations to the Frankfort diet, would bring to a crisis 
their long-suspended rivalry for supremacy in Germany. 

§ 16. It was during the brief period of suspense, that the English 
statesman, whose untiring devotion to foreign politics, from a time 
before the congress of Vienna, had made his name the admiration 
or terror of all Europe, closed his public career of threescore years. 
Henry Temple, viscount Palmerston in the Irish peerage, died at 
Brocket Hall, in Hertfordshire, at the age of 81, on the 18th of 
October, 1865, and was laid beside Rtt and Fox in Westminster 
Abbey on the 27th. Since his return to power in 1859, he had 
ruled in the character of a mediator between the two great parties 
of the state ; the whigs accepted him as their head, and the tories 
trusted his conservatism. Amidst the changes in Italy, the French 
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commercial treaty, and Mr. Gladstone's financial measures, the wai 
with China, and a resolution to fortify our shores afresh, the House 
of Commons had turned a deaf ear to proposals for organic change. 
The new Reform Bill introduced by lord John Russell, in accord- 
ance with a Tote by which the late government fell, having been 
encountered by repeated postponements and amendments, was with- 
drawn on the anniversary of lord Derby's resignation (June 11, 
1860). Next ^ear, lord John was called to the House of Peers by 
the title of earl Russell, still retaining the foreign secretaryship 
(July 30, 1861). The session of 1861 was not marked by any 
party struggles. The queen's bereavement, the sufferings of om 
industrial classes, the constant danger to peace from the great 
American war, followed by the troubles in Poland and Denmark, 
created a dislike for any change of administration. The prosperity 
of the country enabled Mr. Gladstone to carry out his financial 
policy by large remissions of taxation in the years 1861 to 1866. 
Meanwhile the government was personally weakened by the suc- 
cessive deaths of Mr. Sidney Herbert, shortly aftar his elevation to 
the peerasce as lord Herbert of Lea (August 2, 1861), of sir George 
Comewall Lewis (April 13, 1863), and of the duke of Newcastle 
(April -26, 1864) ; while the earl of Elgin, like his predecessors, 
the marquess of Dalhousie and earl Canning, only returned from his 
government of India to die (November 20, 1863). The parliament 
elected in 1869 was dissolved at the end of the session of 1865, 
in anticipation of its natural decease under the Septennial Act, 
which would have taken place in the middle of the ensuing session. 
Besides the praise due to its commercial legislation, it had sanctioned 
works of public improvement, eminently conductive to public health 
and comfort. Chief among these were the drainage of London and 
the embanking of the Thames. 

§ 17. On the death of lord Palmerston, the premiership was 
intrusted, for the second time, to earl Russell, with Mr. Gladstone 
as leader in the House of Commons. The queen opened her seventh 
parliament (February 6, 1866) in person, for the first time since 
the prince consort's death. On Monday, the 12th of March, Mr. 
Gladstone brought forward the government scheme of reform, pro- 
posing to extend the franchise to occupiers of houses and land to 
the annual value of 14Z. in counties, and 71, in boroughs. But the 
opposition of the moderate liberals proved fatal ; and, after a defeat 
in committee (Monday, June 18), the government of earl Russell 
resigned, and lord Derby became premier for the third time.* 

§ 18. At the same moment the questions of Schleswig-Hobtein 
and of the supremacy in Germany were settled by the vigorous 

♦ Earl RnsBell died May 28, 1878, aged 88. 
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policy of count Bismarck. Italy, seizing her opportunity, farmed 
a secret alliance with Prussia against Austria. A campaign of a 
few weeks' duration ended in the decisiTO defeat of the Austrians 
by the Prussians at Sadowa (July 3, 1866). Its result, settled 
in the Treaty of Prague, was the exclusion of Austria from the 
Cterman Confederation, the league of Northern Germany under 
Prussia (which annexed Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, Nassau, 
Hesse-Gassel, and the city of Frankfort) ; besides the union of 
Yenetia to the Italian kingdom, in the autumn of 1866. 

§ 19. The parliamentary session of 1867 opened with a decla- 
ration by the government of the necessity for a measure of reform, 
which ultimately took the shape of household suflErage in towns, 
conditional upon the pa3rment of rates. Votes were also given to 
lodgers, and the county franchise was reduced to 121* The measures 
of reform were completed for the present, in the next session (1868), 
by the passing of Reform Bills for Scotland and Ireland, and an act 
for the better trial of controverted elections. 

At the close of 1867 an expedition was sent to Abyssinia to 
obtain the release of British and other captives detained by the 
tyrant Theodore. After- storming the hill fortress of Magdala, 
where Theodore fell by his own hands (April 13, 1868), our troops 
retired without the loss of a single man in battle, and their 
commander, sir Robert Napier, was created lord Napier of Magdala. 

For some years past, Ireland had been subject to renewed agita- 
tion. A more determined opposition was shown to the connection 
with Great Britain by a party who assumed the name of Fenians. 
It found desperate leaders in men who had been engaged in the 
American civil war, and who held out hopes of aid from the Trans- 
atlantic republic. Their violence induosd earl Russell to propose 
a bill for suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, which was passed 
through all its stages in one day (February 17, 1866). Various 
arrests ensued. In Manchester a police officer was shot. In 
London, to effect the escape of a Fenian prisoner, the wall <^ 
Clerkenwell prison was blown down by a barrel of powder in open 
day, with the destruction of many neighbouring houses and several 
lives (December 13, 1867). The execution of the one man convicted 
of this offence is memorable as the last public execution, an act 
having received the royal assent for carrying out capital sentences 
withm the prison walls (May 29, 1868). 

§ 20. Scarcely had parliament reassembled in 1868, when the earl 
of Derby retired through ill health,! and, was succeeded in the 
premiership by Mr. Disraeli. 

Meanwhile lord Stanley, the foreign secretary, had declared that 
*See KotM and IHnstratiooB (E). f The 24th earl of Derby died in October, 1989. 
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*' Ireland 'was the question of the day;" and the government 
announced to parliament a policy based on what was familiarly 
called the principle of " levelling up," that is, raising the Boman 
catholics and protestant dissenters, by educational (and perhaps 
xeligious) endowments, to something of the same position as that 
of the established church. In opposition to this policy, Mr. Glad- 
stone proclaimed that the time was come for the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Irish church, and carried a series of 
resolutions to that effect in the commons (April 30, 1868). The 
elections in November, under the new Reform Act, were virtually 
an appeal to the people on this question ; and the result was so 
decisive, that Mr. Disraeli resigned without waiting for the meeting 
of parliament (December 2), and- Mr. Gladstone became prime 
minister (December 9). 

In the eighth parliament of queen Victoria (the 20th of the United 
Elingdom), which met next day, the ministry had a majority of 
more than 100. In July, 1869, an act was passed, dissolving the 
connection between the churches of England and Ireland from 
January 1, 1871. The latter was disestablished and disendowed, its 
temporalities being vested in three commissioners, with reservation 
of existing interests. A large sum was granted to the Roman 
catholic college of Maynooth, and to such of the protestant dis- 
senters as were recipients of the regium donum. Any surplus was 
to be applied to education, and a part of the funds was thus 
appropriated under the Irish Education Act of 1877. In the same 
session of 1869, imprisonment for debt (except as a means of 
enfbrcitig the judgments of county courts) was abolished in the 
United Kingdom ; and three years later in Ireland. 

In 1870 Mr. Gladstone took the second step in his Irish policy 
by the Land Act, which provided for the compensation of outgoing 
tenants, and for loans both to landlords for improvements and to 
tenants desiring to purchase their holdings. Courts of arbitration 
were established for the settlement of all claims ; and the freedom 
of contract between landlord and tenant was so far limited as to 
nullify all agreements in contravention of the purpose of the act. 
The same session is memorable for the establishment of a system of 
national education, by means of elective school boards. In these 
schools all religious creeds were forbidden. A similar measure was 
passed for Scotland in 1872. In 1871, all religious tests for d^rees 
and offices (except those of an ecclesiastical nature) in the English 
universities were abolished. 

§ 21. On July 19, 1870, the emperor Napoleon declared war against 
Prussia, and joined his army at Metz on the 28th. All Germany 
took part in the war on the side of Prussia. The young prince 
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imperial was present at the first action at Saarbriick on August 2 ;* 
and on the 18th, after the battle of Gravelotte, the French Army 
of the Rhine, under marshal Bazaine, was shut up in Metz. 
The Army of Gh&lons, advancing to its relief along the Belgiimi 
frontier, under marshal MacMahon, was utterly defeated at Sedan 
(September 1), and 100,000 men became prisoners of war, with the 
emperor Napoleon himself (September 2). The immediate result was 
a revolution at Paris, in which the Second Empire was overthrown, 
and a provisional government was formed (September 4). On the 
20th of the month the German armies invested Paris ; Strassburg 
surrendered on the 28th, the anniversary of its treacherous seizure by 
Louis XIY. in 1681 ; and Bazaine capitulated at Metz, with 173,000 
men, including 3 marshals of France, 50r generals, and 6000 officers 
(October 28). At length a Government of National Defence waa 
established in Paris, and, after a gallant resistance, an armistice was 
concluded (January 25, 1871), and a National Assembly was elected, 
which met at Versailles (February 13), in order to conclude a peace. 
On the last day of February, M. Thiers, the new " head of the 
executive power," signed the Peace of Versailles with king William, 
who had been elected German Emperor If by all the German 
states, and was inaugurated as the emperor William I. in the hall of 
. Louis XIV. at Versailles, on January 18, the anniversary of the day 
on which his ancestor was proclaimed king of Prussia ( 1 701). France 
surrendered the old German province of Alsace (treacherously seized 
by Louis XIV.) with part of Lorraine, including the old imperial 
fortress of Metz, and thus lost the portion she already possessed 
of the coveted frontier of the Rhine. She agreed to pay a war 
indemnity of five milliards of francs, or 200 millions sterling, within 
three years, a penalty as unprecedented in magnitude as was the 
promptitude with which it was discharged before the appointed 
time. The ex-emperor retired to Chiselhurst, in Kent, where be 
died on January 9, 1873. On May 24 of the same year the govern- 
ment of M. Thiers was overthrown by a vote of the National 
Assembly, and marshal MacMahon was chosen president for seven 
years. Attempts to restore the monarchy, under " Henry V./* 
based on an agreement between the Bourbon and Orleans families, 
failed through the obstinacy of the count of Ohambord. In 1875 
the Assembly laid the bases of a definitive republical constitution. 



* Prince LouIb Napoleon, eon of Napo- 
leon m. and thA Emprees Eagenla, was 
born March 16, 1866. Uved in England 
ftom 1870, studied the military profession 
at Woolwich, and went with the British 
onny to South Africa; where he was killed 
hj the Zulus (June l, 1879). 



t This title must not be confounded 
with the old title of Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire. The new German em- 
pire is a federation of German states, 
quite distinct in nature fh>m the ancient 
imperial union of western Ghsiatendom. 
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with an electiTe senate as well as a chamber of deputies ; and, at 
the close of 1878, the Republic was considered to be more firmly 
settled by the return of a republican majority in the senate, 
followed by the resignation of marshal MacMahon, who was suc- 
ceeded by M. Gr6vy. 

The only part taken by England in the war was that of minis- 
tering, by voluntary efforts, to the sick and wounded, and to the 
starving population of besieged Paris. But the revelation of designs 
entertained against Belgium led to new treaties being made by 
England with France and Prussia severally, for the further security of 
her independence and neutrality (August, 1870). The interest taken 
in the war, and the extraordinary success of the German army, called 
attention to the reorganization of our army. The purchase of com- 
missions was abolished by a royal warrant, and the commons voted 
funds for compensation to ofiBcers (1871). Another consequence of 
the war was that Russia, supported by prince Bismarck, denounced 
the clause of the treaty of 1856 which forbad her keeping a fleet in 
the Black Sea. A conference of the great powers at London, while 
releasing Russia from that engagement, placed on record, as an 
essential principle of the law of nations, that no power can liberate 
itself from the engagements of a treaty, nor modify its stipulations, 
without the consent of the contracting parties (January, 1871). A 
difference with the United States, about injuries caused by alleged 
breaches of neutrality during the civil war, was referred to the 
arbitration of a court which met at Geneva (1872), and awarded 
154 millions of dollars (about 3,230,000?.) to be paid by England 
on account of the " Alabama claims." * The general dissatisfaction 
with this result, and with the decision of the German emperor 
against England on the long-disputed question of the boundary 
of the two nations in the estuary of San Juan, tended to throw 
discredit on the principle of arbitration as a means of preventing war. 

§ 22, On February 27, 1872, a service of public thanksgiving was 
celebrated at St. Paul's, attended by the queen and royal family, 
for the recovery of the prince of Wales from a dangerous illness in 
December, 1871. The sympathy expressed by all classes on this 
occasion was so decided a proof in favour of hereditary monarchy, 
that it served as a timely check on some rash exhibitions of 
theoretical republicanism. The secret ballot, so long advocated by 
the radical party, in parliamentary elections, was adopted in the 
same year. On the reassembling of parliament in 1873, Mr. Glad- 

• So called because of the iqjories in- i appointed respectively by England, the 

flicted on American oommeroe by the United States, Italy, Brazil, and Switser- , 

Cunons Confederate cmiser Alabama. I land. 
The court was composed of five members, | 

ENGLAND.— PT. III. ^ C n^n^n]o 
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stone introduced his measure for destroying the third branch of 
what he had called the upas tree that overshadowed Ireland. But 
his Irish University Bill failed to conciliate the catholics^ and was 
defeated by 287 to 284 on the second reading (March 11). The 
Gladstone ministry resigned ; but they returned to oflBce on the 
20th, as Mr. Disraeli declined' to undertake the government with 
the existing House of Commons. The attempt at Irish university 
reform was not renewed ; but religious tests were abolished in the 
Trinity College and University of Dublin (May). Mr. Lowe's last 
budget reduced the income-tax to threepence in the pound; but 
the great act of the session was the constitution of a Supremo 
Court of Judicature, which came into effect (with some subsequent 
alterations) on November 1, 1875. On that date the ancient Courts 
of Queen's Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, as well as those 
of Chancery, of Admiralty, of Probate and Divorce, and the ecclesi- 
astical Court of Arches, ceased to exist as separate tribunals, but 
thei|: names were retained as those of divisions of the Supreme 
Court. One of the chief objects in view in this alteration was the 
fusion of the principles of law and equity. By a subsequent act, 
the House of Lords retained its ancient prerogative as the ultimate 
court of appeal, but in the new form of a court composed of the 
lord chancellor, two lords of appeal, created peers for life, and 
such peers as are or have been lawyers (1876). 

In the autumn of 1873 the country was engaged in a war with 
the Ashantees in West Africa, in consequence of misunderstandings 
resulting from the sale to England of the Dutch colonies on the 
Gk>ld Coast. Under the skilful conduct of sir Garnet Wolseley, the 
king of Ashantee was defeated ; his capital, Coomassie, taken and 
burnt ; and he accepted peace, consenting to abolish human sacrifices 
(February 6, 1874). 

§ 23. During tMs session the ministry was greatly weakened, and 
there were manifest proofs of a conservative reaction. The proro- 
gation of parliament (August 7) was followed by important changes 
in the ministry, Mr. Gladstone resuming the chancellorship of 
the exchequer (September 9). On January 23, 1874, he suddenly 
decided on dissolving parliament ; and, in his address to his consti- 
tuents at Greenwich, he announced that, with the sure prospect of 
a surplus of five millions, and by certain readjustments of taxation, 
he should be in a position both to abolish the income-tax and remove 
part of the burthens of local taxation. But the elections, under the 
joint operation of the late Reform Act and vote by ballot, gave the 
conservatives a great majority. Following Mr. Disraeli's example 
in 1868, Mr. Gladstone's ministry resigned without waiting to 
meet parliament (February 17); and Mr. Disraeli formed a govera- 
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ment which included the marquess of Salisbury and the earl of 
Carnarvon, who had separated from him on the reform question 
in 1867 : the earl of Derby was again foreign secretary, and sir 
Stafford Northcote (a financial disciple of Mr. Gladstone) chancellor 
of the exchequer. The queen's ninth parliament met on March 6. 
The most important measures of the session were the budget, 
•which abolished the sugar duties and reduced the income-tax 
to twopence in the pound,* and the act for the regulation of 
public worship, which provided simpler means of bringing disputes 
on ritual observances to a judicial decision. By this time it was 
apparent that the country desired a rest from organic changes, and 
the ensuing year was mainly occupied with measures of legal, 
social, and sanitary improvement. 

In September, 1874, the annexation of the Fiji Islands, by the 
desire of the inhabitants, secured a station in the Pacific of great 
importance for communication with Australia and New Zealand. 

§ 24. On January 15, 1875, Mr. Gladstone publicly announced his 
determination to retire from the leadership of the liberal party ; 
and at a meeting of the liberals (February 3), the marquess of 
Hartington was requested to accept the vacant post. Sir Stafford 
Northcote's budget was marked by an effort to reduce the national 
debt by means of a new sinking fiind, providing for the regular 
annual appropriation of 28,000,000Z. to the charge of the debt, which 
was sanctioned by parliament (August 10). In the autumn 
the prince of Wales set out on a visit to India (October 11), 
towards the expenses of which the House of Commons had voted 
a grant of 60,000?. He arrived at Bombay (November 8), 
and was received with enthusiasm by the native princes. On the 
19th he proceeded on a visit to the Guicowar at Baroda. On 
December 2 he landed at Colombo, and on the 10th at Madras, 
arriving at Calcutta on the 23rd. Here he held a chapter of the 
Order of the Star of India (January 1, 1876), which was numerously 
attended by the native princes and their suites in the gorgeous 
equipage of their several provinces. On the 11th he visited 
Delhi ; and, after a tour in her majesty's Indian dominions, with 
a splendour and popularity unexampled in the history of any 



* This was the lowest scale of the in- 
oome-tax daring the period of one genera- 
tion (33 years) since its imposition by sir 
Robert Peel. Its growing produce in 
that time Aimishes a remarkable measure 
of the increased wealth of the country. 
In the first complete year of its collection 
(1843-44) the tax of sevenpence in the 
pound yielded 5,191,597^. ; in the year 



1874-75 the tax of twopence in the pound 
yielded 4,306,0002. The produce of each 
penny in 1844 was 471,6562. ; in 1878, 
l,900,000{. The estimated income of the 
country in 1875 was 74,921,8722. The 
scale of the tax has risen since the time 
in question; and the tendency to resort 
to it when fresh revenue is wanted is a 
question much discussed. 
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EaropeoQ prince, he returned to Bombay (March 11), and embarked 
for England. In the mean time lord Northbrook had resigned the 
office of viceroy, and he was succeeded by lord Lytton, son of the 
famous novelist (April 12). 

In commemoration of the prince*s visit, and as a sign of the 
imperial relation of the British power to all India, parliament gave 
the queen authority to assume the title of Empress of India, 
which was proclaimed in London on April 28, 1876, and in India, 
with great solenmities, on January 1, 1877. 

In November, 1875, Mr. Disraeli had proposed to purchase the 
Khedive's share of the Suez Canal, at the price of four millions ; 
and the proposal was unanimously sanctioned by the House of 
Commons (February 21, 1876). At the close of this session, Mr. 
Disraeli, who was 70 years of age, and had borne for 30 years the 
strain of leading his party in the commons, was removed to the 
House of Lords with the title of earl of Beaconsfield. 

§ 25. Meanwhile the attention of the nation had been drawn to the 
misgovernment of Turkey, and the atrocities perpetrated under its 
feeble and inefficient rule, in consequence of count Andrassy's note, 
presented to the Porte by the Austrian, Russian, and German 
ambassadors (January 31, 1876). The Turkish sultan, Abdul Aziz, 
was deposed (May 30), and committed suicide five days after. He 
was succeeded by Murad V. But the change of rulers produced 
no alteration in the sentiments of Europe. The odium into which 
the Turkish government had fallen was an encouragement for the 
neighbouring and dependent provinces to rebel. On July 1 and 2 
the Servians and Montenegrins declared war and crossed the 
Turkish frontier. A great battle ensued between the former and 
the Turks at Alexinatz (August 20), which resulted in the defeat 
of the Servians eight days after. On August 31, Murad was 
deposed ^ud Abdul Hamid II. was proclaimed sultan. During 
the recess popular indignation was stirred to the uttermost by 
the Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria. The war with Servia still con- 
tinued, in spite of the friendly intervention of the great European 
powers, until the Servians were totally defeated (October 29), and 
Djunis captured. 

The embarrassment of Turkey was the opportunity of Russia, 
which now interfered, ostensibly in behalf of the Christian subjects 
living under the sultan. But her designs of self-aggrandizement 
were ill concealed imder her professions of philanthropy, and were 
regarded with uneasiness by this country. On November 7, the 
marquess of Salisbury was appointed by her majesty as her special 
ambassador, to attend a conference of the great powers at Con- 
stantinople^ in order to settle the Eastern question. The conference 
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opened on December 23, but its proposals were rejected by the Porte, 
and counter terms were presented by the Turkish delegates in 
reference to the settlement of Servia and Montenegro. As the 
ap|)ointment of provisional governors for five years, for the three 
disaffected provinces, was entirely ignored by the Porte, the con- 
ference came to a standstilL In the declaration of the marquess of 
Salisbury that " no common basis for discussion remained," general 
Ignatiev concurred, and the conference ended (January 20, 1877). 

Dissatisfied on its own part with the failure of the conference, 
from which it had expected more favourable results, the Porte 
issued a manifesto, contesting the right of the powers to interfere 
with its subjects and its internal administration (February 5). 
Its remonstrances were met by a protocol, signed at London by 
the six European powers, asserting the necessity of reforms, and 
providing for mutual disarmament on certain conditions (March 31). 
On the determination of the Porte to listen to no isuch proposals 
(April 12), Russia prepared for war, whilst the other great powers 
determined to observe a strict neutrality. Russia concluded a treaty 
with Roumania, which not long after proclaimed its independence. 
It prompted Servia and Montenegro to avail themselves of the 
opportunity and secure their independence. An engagement took 
place near Batoum, a port on the south-east coast of the Black Sea, 
long coveted by Russia (April 26), when the Turks defeated their 
enemy and inflicted a loss of 800 men. This, and other unexpected 
successes of the Turks during the earlier part of the campaign, against 
a foe so vastly superior in numbers and the munitions of war, entirely 
obliterated the opinion previously entertained of their weakness 
and incompetence. The expectations of all parties were raised 
Btill more when, after various alternations of success, in which the 
Turks displayed great military capacity and courage, the Russians, 
in July, were repulsed with great loss before Plevna, which was 
occupied and defended by Osman Pasha. They made a second at- 
tempt (September 11), but with no better success. They now deter- 
mined to invest and starve the garrison to surrender. The works were 
completed, but Osman Pasha, though isolated from all help, still 
held his post with imflinching resolution. Finding that no aid was 
at hand, he resolved, on December 10, to force his way through 
the Russian entrenchments. But the attempt was unsuccessful. 
He was wounded and driven back, and compelled to surrender. 
This disastrous event cost the Turks 30,000 prisoners and 400 
guns. It was still more ruinous to their cause, as in the previous 
month the Russians had taken Kars by assault, inflicting on the 
Turks the loss of 12,000 men killed and wounded, and 300 guns 
(November 18). Meanwhile, the Russian advanced force crossed 
the Balkans, defeated the Turks, an<l took Sofia. ^. .^.^^^ ^ GoOqIc 
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Such heavy losses following in rapid succession convinced the 
Porte that all further attempts at continuing the war were hopeless. 
In the last days of the year, the sultan requested the mediation of 
England ; but the request, which our government merely consented 
to forward, was refused by Russia (December 31, 1877). The Porte 
decided to sue for an armistice, while the Russian forces penetrated 
the Balkans by the Trojan Pass, and, surrounding the Turkish 
army, which had for many months clung to the Shipka Pass 
when its presence in Bulgaria might have turned the scale, forced 
about 32,000 men to lay down their arms (January 8-^10, 1878). 
While the Turkish envoys set out for the camp of the grand-duke 
Nicholas, their last army in Roxmielia, under Suleiman Pasha, was 
totally defeated by general Gourko, and driven off to the coast of 
the ^gean (January 16, 17), whence its remains were transported 
by sea for the defence of Ck)nstantinople, and Adrianople was 
yielded up without a blow (January 19, 20). 

In England the feeling roused by these events united the great 
majority of the people in the resolve to check what now seemed the 
manifest designs of Russia on Constantinople, and the threatened 
danger to our communications with India. After the failure of the 
attempt to settle the question by the influence of the European 
powers. Great Britain had announced her fixed policy of conditional 
neutrality, that is, so long as her interests were not endangered. 
But, when the Turkish defence was breaking down, parliament was 
summoned before the usual time, in the prospect (said the queen's 
speech) that " should hostilities be prolonged, some unexpected 
occurrence may render it incumbent on me to adopt measures of 
precaution " (January 17). The proposal to send up the British 
fleet within the Dardanelles was opposed in the cabinet by the earls 
of Carnarvon and Derby, and the former resigned the seals of the 
colonies (January 24). But when the news arrived that the 
Russians were threatening Gallipoli and the Dardanelles, and had 
advanced within 30 miles of Constantinople, the liberals withdrew 
their opposition to the vote of 6,000,000Z. demanded by government 
for military preparations, and lord Derby annoxmced that the fleet 
had been ordered to enter the Sea of Marmora (February 8). On 
the same day, the severe terms exacted by Russia for an armistice 
became known, and the Turks- yielded up the outer lines command- 
ing Constantinople. On the 24th the grand-duke Nicholas fixed 
his head-quarters at San Stefano on the Sea of Marmora, close to 
Constantinople ; and here & preliminary treaty was signed, by which 
Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro were to be independent states; 
a tributary but self-governing principality of Bulgaria was to be 
erected, reaching from the Black Sea to the ^gean, and leaving to 
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Turkey only a narrow territory about Constantinople, the Sea of 
Marmora, and the straits ; Russia was to receive back the part of 
Bessarabia which had been taken from her in 1856 to cut her off 
from the Danube, her Roumanian allies being compensated for the 
spoliation by the Dobrudja (the marshy tract south of the delta of 
the Danube). In Asia, Russia was to gain most of Armenia, includ- 
ing Batoum, Ears, and Erzeroum ; and Turkey was to pay a huge 
indemnity, under the penalty of further territorial loss in case of 
default. The long-contested protectorate of Turkish Christians was 
to be yielded to Russia, and the opening of the straits was reserved 
for the decision of Europe (March 3). 

So manifest a reversal of the treaty of 1856 raised questions 
which concerned all Europe, and Russia did not deny that they ought 
to be settled in a congress ; but she held out against the firm demand 
of Great Britain, that the treaty as a whole should be laid before 
the congress. In the midst of preparations for the possibility of 
war, with the clear approval of the great majority of the British 
people, Lord Derby announced that he had resigned rather than take 
part in the measures of the cabinet (March 28). These proved to 
be the calling out of the army reserves, and the bringing a force of 
7000 Indian troops to be in readiness at Malta. The marquess of 
Salisbury, succeeding lord Derby at the foreign office, issued a 
circular despatch, vigorously criticizing the treaty of San Stefano. 
While acutely analyzing its terms, he proved that it would establish 
the complete supremacy of Russia over Turkey, not so much by any 
single article as by " the operation of the instrument as a whole." 
This remarkable state paper produced a most striking effect on the 
powers of Europe, who now saw for the first time that England 
was in earnest. Austria, cold and dubious before, now threw in her 
lot with England, and prince Bismarck advised Russia to listen to 
reason. Still, as is now well known, the two nations were on the 
brink of a war which would have become general ; and Russia was 
preparing an army in Central Asia to attack India through Afghan- 
istan, while her princes promoted sub^riptions for fitting out 
American privateers. But the Russian ambassador, count Schou- 
valov, laboured earnestly in conjunction with our government for 
peace, and their secret negociations resulted in a written agreement 
(May 30) as to the chief points that should be yielded or insisted 
on at the congress, which prince Bismarck invited to meet at 
Berlin on June 13. England was represented by lords Beaconsfield 
, and Salisbury, by whose ability and the proof of earnestness given 
by the presence of her prime minister (a very unusual step on such 
occasions), as well as by prince Bismarck's resolution, the congress 
was brought to a successful issue, and the Treaty of Berlin was 
^ed(Julyl3,1878> o:,.:...,GoOgle 
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The independence of Boumania, Servia, and Montenegro was 
confirmed : the two latter states gained new frontiers, and Monte- 
negro the long-desired outlet to the sea in the port of Antivari ; 
while the brave Roumanians, like the dwarf who fought beside the 
giant, had to give up the territory which brought Russia back to 
the Danube, receiving the Dobrudja in exchange at the expense of 
the Bulgarians ; but new stipulations were made for the free navigst- 
tion of ihe Danube, and the fortresses on its banks were to be razed. 
The people of Bosnia and the- Herzegovina, who had begun the war 
for liberation, w^re handed over to Austria,, under the name of an 
occupation, which had to be enforced by a brief war. But the great 
modification of the treaty of San Stefano consisted in the division 
of general Ignatiev's huge Bulgaria, The old province known by 
that name, between the Danube and the Balkans, was placed on the 
same footing of virtual independence held hitherto by Servia and 
Roumania, as a principality tributary to the Porte, but self-governed 
(" autonomous "), under a prince to be elected by the people and 
approved by the sultan and the powers.* That part of Roumelia 
(the region south of the Balkans) in which a Bulgarian population 
predominated (though mingled with Turks and Greeks) was 
constituted the new province of Eastern Rowmelia, under the direct 
political and military authority of the sultan, but with a certain 
degree of self-government (" administrative autonomy"), and xmder a 
Christian governor-general to be named by the Porte, with the assent 
of the powers, for five years : its internal order to be maintained by 
a native gendarmerie, but with the sultan's right to maintain mili- 
tary posts on the frontiers, by sea and land, including the Balkans. 
The Sublime Porte undertook to carry out reforms under the super- 
intendence of the powers, and to establish religious liberty, aboUshing 
all civil and political disqualifications on religious grounds^ Chris- 
tians being under the protection of the consular and diplomatic 
agents of the powers ; but no sanction was given to the special 
ciaim of Russia in this respect ; nor was any alteration made as to 
the navigation of the straits. The organic law. granted to Crete was 
confirmed, and made an example for reforms to be introduced in 
other provinces. An article of the treaty reserved the right of the 
powers to mediate between Turkey and Greece, if they should be 
unable to agree on the rectification of the frontier, to the advantage 
of Greece, suggested by them to the Porte in a separate protocol 
In Asia, Russia had to give back Erzeroum, retaining Kars and 

* An AsBcmbly of Notables held in the i nephew of the empress of Russia. About 
spring of 1879 settled the new constltn- the same time the saltan appointed AJeko 
tion of Bulgaria, and elected as their Pasha, a Bulgarian Christian, 'goyeroor of 
prince Alexander Battenberg of Hesse, a \ Eastern Roumelia. 
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gaining Batoum, which the czar declared his intention of making a 
free port ; Turkey giving up also some frontier territory to Persia. 
The treaties of 1856 and 1871 were maintained in all points not 
abrogated or modified by the present treaty ; while the remaining 
points in the treaty of San Stefano (the most important being the 
war indemnity) were left to be settled between Russia and Turkey, 
who concluded a new treaty early in 1879. Such was the settle- 
ment of the great Eastern question, which viilually replaced the 
treaty of Paris after a lapse of 22 years. 

But in assenting to those gains in Asia, which some who knew 
Russia well believed to be her chief object in the war, England had 
resolved to take a new security against possible dangers to her 
interests in the far east, and especially to her communications with 
India. Ten days before the congress assembled, a convention of 
defensive alliance between Great Britain and Turkey had been 
signed at Constantinople (June 4, 1878), to take effect conditionally 
on Russia's obtaining those very gains in Asia ; and accordingly the 
convention was laid before parliament on the same day on which 
the treaty of Berlin was signed. England engaged to join Turkey 
in defending the territories left to her in Asia against any future 
attempts at conquest by Russia ; while, in return, the sultan promised 
to introduce reforms to be hereafter agreed on, and, as a provision 
for executing these engagements, he assigned the island of Cyprus 
to be occupied and administered by England. That " place of arms ** 
was chosen as commanding the chief access from the Mediterranean 
to Syria and the Euphrates valley, and well placed for the defence 
of the Suez Canal. Without anticipating the verdict of history, 
it is but fair to place on record the claim of lord Beaconsfield that 
he had brought back to his country " peace with honour." 

The storm in Europe had an afterclap in further Asia, which 
revealed much more of the danger that had been narrowly averted. 
The continued conquests of Russia in Central Asia had raised into 
a question of the first moment the position of Afghanistan, the 
mountain territory on the north-west of India, commanding the 
passes of the Hindu Kush and the Suleiman range, between Central 
Asia and the Punjab. Since the chequered events of the first 
Afghan war (1839-1842), it had been our settled policy to maintain 
a friendly influence with the independence of Afghanistan. But 
now the reigning ameer, Shere Ali (son of Dost Mohammed), had 
shown the resolution to place himself in the hands of Russia, 
receiving her envoy at Cabul, while he turned back a British envoy 
on the frontier. To avenge an insult which threatened our whole 
influence in Asia, and to secure a new safe frontier by the posses- 
sion of the passes commanding the Punjab, a British army entered 
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Afghanistan (November, 1878), and speedily accomplished its 
military object, while Shere All fled, in the vain hope of help from 
Russia, and died early in 1879. His son and successor, Takub 
Khan, after some delay, sought an interview with the British 
general, and agreed to a treaty securing the new frontier required, 
and admitting a British resident at Cabul (May, 1879). 

For the present our history finds its resting-place at the dose of 
the year 1878, darkened by a long and severe depression of trade, 
and under the cloud of the first gap made by death among the 
children of the queen. On the seventeenth anniversary of the 
prince consort's death, and the seventh since the recovery of the 
prince of Wales from death's door, the devoted daughter and sister 
who had lovingly tended both, princess Alice Maud Maby, grand*- 
duchess of Hesse-Darmstadt, died at Darmstadt of diphtheria, 
received through "the kiss of death" while again tending her 
suffering children (December 14, 1878) ; but she left her memory 
as an undying honour to her mother's reign. 



§ 26. On casting a retrospective glance at the period comprised 
in this Book, our attention is chiefly arrested by the progress of the 
country in material wealth and power. The principal steps taken 
for the advance or security of our political rights may be summed 
up in a few words : they are — the passing of the Bill of Rights and 
Act of Settlement, and the securing of the independence of the 
judges and the Uberty of the press, in the reign of William III. ; the 
abolition of general warrants in that of George III. ; the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, and the emancipation of the 
Roman catholics, under George IV. ; and the reform of parliament 
under William IV. and Victoria. The events under the Stuart 
dynasty had left little to be done for our constitutional freedom, 
but everything to be achieved for our national greatness. The 
union with Scotland, and subsequently that with Ireland, combined 
the three kingdoms into an imperial whole. The position of 
England as a European power was extended by the wars of 
William and Anne, and by the military genius of Marlborough. 
But it was in the wars with the French republic and empire 
that all the enei^ and resources of the nation were displayed, 
and Great Britain became the leading power in Europe. Duriing 
the same period, owing to our maritime supremacy, our colonial 
empire recdved a vast extension. Our colonies In North. America 
were lost under Greorge III., but were more than replaced by the 
subjugaticn of India, and the establishment of a new colonial empire 
in the South. The Canadas, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, with 
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Bweralof our sugar colonies, were either retained or newly acquired. 
In Europe the acquisition of Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus, have 
secured us the command of the Mediterranean ; in Africa the Gape 
of Grood Hope affords valuable assistance to our Indian commerce. 
In the other hemisphere, at our very antipodes, Australia and its 
dependencies will form eventually a new British world; and an 
ever-increasing portion of the habitable world is peopled by a race 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. Compared with these results, the con- 
quests of the Romans shrink into insignificance. Their settle- 
ments were for the most part mere military occupations— provinces, 
not colonies. 

S 27. During the period under review, the trade^ wealth, and 
population of Great Britain have been rapidly augmented. They 
received a considerable impulse during the long and peaceful ad- 
ministration of sir Robert Walpole; but the beginning of the 
reign of Xreorge III. is the epoch of the great increase of our 
trade and manufactures. The potteries began a new course of 
prosperity under Wedgwood (1762) ; the cotton manufactures 
were developed in Lancashire and Yorkshire. In 1775 James 
Watt procured an act vesting in him " the sole use and property 
of certain steam-engines, commonly called fire-engines, of his 
invention." About the same time Arkwright began to spin by 
rollers ; James Hargreaves, a poor weaver, invented the spinning- 
jenny; Samuel Grompton introduced the mule in 1779. In 
consequence of these inventions the cotton manufactures of Man- 
chester and the North increased a hundredfold. In order to 
convey them, and to« £Eu;ilitate internal traffic, a network of 
canals was constructed, and highways were improved ; whilst 
ultimately both these means of conveyance have been in some 
degree superseded by the inven tion of railwaiys. The origin of 
English canals may be dated &om the act of 1755. The duke 
of Bridgewater obtained his first act in 1759. The length of the 
canals in England now exceeds 2200 miles. Even till towards the 
end of the last century the roads in many parts of England were 
impassable in bad weather. The best coaches on a long journey 
travelled no more than four or five miles an hour. After the peace, 
roads were improved by the use of broken stones and granite 
introduced by MacAdam, and the pace was in many instances 
accelerated to eight or ten miles an hour. Great as this seemed 
then, it is as nothing compared with the speed of modem railways. 
The first act for a public railway was passed in 180 r. It was not 
intended for passengers. Even the Liverpool and Manchester line 
was principally constructed with a view to the conveyance of goods ; 
and it was* not anticipated that passengers would venture to avail 
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themselves of it to any great extent. But when it was opened 
in September, 1830, it was found that its greatest success would 
be derived from the number of persons conveyed by it. At the 
end of 1877 the United Kingdom had above 17,000 miles of rail- 
way^ with a capital of 674 millions sterling, and the net receipts 
exceeded 29 millions. One inestimable advantage derived from 
railways is the facility and cheapness of postal communication. 
Under the old system, and in the days of mail-coaches, a single 
letter conveyed 400 miles cost Is. People wrote no more than 
they could help, and stratagems of all sorts were used to evade 
the postage; so that between 1815 and 1835 it was found that 
the post-oflfice revenue had actually decreased, although, in the 
ratio of the progress of trade and population, it ought to have 
been increased by half a million. To iroprove this state of things,, 
sir Rowland Hill's scheme of postal reform, by which the postage 
of all single letters, to whatever distance carried, was reduced to 
Id., was adopted by the ministry, and came into operation in 
January, 1840. Steam-vessels did not come into general use 
till after* the peace. They went on gradually increasing from 
eight English-owned steam-vessels in 1815, to 2496 in 1864, 
and 4564 in 1877. Other wonderful inventions have been brought 
into public use during the last half-century — such as gas and 
electric lighting, steam-printing, photography, the electric telegraph, 
with its recent marvellous developments in the telephone, etc. 

The progress in our home manufactures and trade was accom- 
panied with a corresponding increase in foreign commerce. The 
warehousing system, introduced by Mr. Pitt in 1803, by which the 
duties on goods, instead of being paid immediately on their landing, 
were collected on their delivery to the purchaser, proved of great 
service in extending trade by husbanding the capital of our mer- 
chants. But above all, the free-trade measures of sir Robert Peel 
have been attended with the greatest benefit, and promise to augment 
our commerce to an almost unlimited amount. 

The surprising increase in industry and wealth during the last 
century has naturally been attended with a corresponding increase 
of population. Before the establishment, in 1801, of a regular census 
to be taken every 10 years, there were no means of estimating very 
accurately the number of the people ; but, from the best calculation 
that can be made, it seems probable that the population of Eng- 
land and Wales at the time of the revolution of 1688 did not much 
exceed 5^ millions. The .whole increase during the first four reigns 
of the Stuart dynasty was not perhaps more than half a million. 
During the 18th century, and especially in the latter half of that 
period, the population went on steadily increasing, and the firrt 
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census of 1801 showed a population in England and Wales of 
9,872»980. Since that time the increase has heen still more rapid, 
the last census, in 1871, showing a population of 22,7] 2,266. A 
corresponding increase has also taken place in Scotland ; while in 
Ireland an increase of from about 5,000,000, in 1801, to above 
^000,000, in 1841, was followed, through the famine and emigra- 
tion, by a decrease to about 5 J millions in 1871. The total 
population of the United Kingdom has almost doubled in the 70 
years, from about 16 millions in 1801 to nearly 32 millions in 1871. 
In England and Wales it has more than doubled itself. It is 
chiefly among the portion of the people employed in manufactures 
and trade that this increase has occurred \ for, while the persons 
engaged in these occupations have increased at the rate of upwards 
of 30 per cent., those employed in agriculture have increased at the 
rate of only 2^ per cent. 

The vast augmentation of the national debt daring this period 
is a remarkable feature in the history of the country. At the 
accession of the house of Hanover (1714) it did not much exceed 
36 millions, and it remained for some years at about that amount. 
Yet in 1736 we find it complained of in the OraftsTnan as the 
source of all the national distress ; and twenty years afterwards it 
was predicted, in the Letters of Samuel Hannay, that if it ever 
reached 100 millions the nation must become bankrupt. Tet a 
little afterwards, at the dose of George II.'s reign, and chiefly 
through the wars of that monarch* it had reached upwards of 130 
millions without the occurrence of the anticipated catastrophe. 
Even Hume, in the third volume of his EUtory of Engla/nd, written 
in 1778, when the debt was about 150 millions, observed that it 
"threatened the very existence of the nation." In 1793, when 
the first war with revolutionary France broke out, the amount 
of the debt was little short of 240 millions; at the peace of 
Amiens in 1802 it was nearly 500 millions. From that period 
till 1815, during the portentous struggle with Napoleon, it was 
increased, as we have already said, to 900 millions.* The 
history of the efforts to reduce the debt is interesting and in- 
structive. Under George I. and II., Walpole and Pelham set 
the example of making a decided impression on the annual charge 
{in which the hvlk of the debt consists),^ by the reduction of interest 



* In many works the national debt 
Is greatly understated by recording only 
the amount of the permanent funded debt, 
to which, however, must be added the 
floating unfunded debt, and the estimated 
value of terminable annuities. Including 
these items, the beet eetlmato of the debt 



at the close of the great waivin 1816 reaches 
the total of 902,264,0002. 

f The t>tudent should clearly under- 
stand that the bargain with the holder 
of stocks is to pay a certain annuity^ 
not to discharge the nominal principal 
sum on which that annuity is reckoned. 
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iu tunes of cheap money. But as to the capital, the sum of 
the story has been — slow and small reductions in times of peaee 
swallowed up at once on the return of war. In the forty years 
(nearly) of peace (1816-1863) a reduction of 100 millions was 
offected, in spite of the Syrian, Chinese, Afghan^ and other minor 
wars, and the new loans of 20 millions for the West Indian com- 
pensation, and 10 millions for the Irish famine. But in two years 
the Russian war raised the debt again from about 8001 to about 
8311 millions. This increase was effaced in ten years of peace and 
prosperity, aided by the felling in of terminable annuities to the 
amount of above 2,000,000?. per annum in 1860 and 1867. The 
annual chaise on the permanent debt has also been reduced to a 
uniform interest of three per cent, (with trifling exceptions) ; but, 
on the other hand, it has been partially increased by the policy, 
instituted by Mr. Gladstone and followed by Mr. Disraeli and Mr, 
Lowe, of converting sums of perpetual stock into terminable 
annuities, which is really a disguised process of paying off portions 
of the capital sum annually in the form of higher interest. The 
only other effective means of reduction has been by the automatic 
operation of an act of George IV., by which, a balance being 
struck every qtiarter of income and expenditure for the yea/r then 
ending^ if then a surplus is shown, one-fourl^ of that surplus is 
applied during the ensuing quarter to the reduction of debt by 
the purchase and cancelling of stock, — ^an operation most effective 
during the years of large surpluses which have prevailed since the 
Russian war. By^uch means a reduction of more than 20 millions 
has been made in the last five years. On the Ist of April, 1875, 
the total amount of the national debt was 775,348,386?.* At 
the same date the annual charge for the debt was a little under 
27,360,000^. ; and sir Stafford Northcote proposed a plan for its 
reduction, by appropriating a fixed annual sum of 28,000,000?. 
to the payment of the annual charge and the cancelling of a 
portion of the principal. Meanwhile the country seems to carry 
this burthen with a lighter step than when it was seven times 
smaller. 

§ 28. We turn our view from the material to the moral condition 



* It is iMportant to diBtrnguish the 
heads:— 

Unredeemed funded debt . . '£n4»79f .715 

Unfunded debt .. .. 6,239,000 
Valae of terminable an- 

nnities 55,311,671 



£775,348,386 
On Maidi 31, 1879, the permanent ftinded 



debt amounted to 709,402,000?., and the 
terminable annuities were estimated at 
42,776,0002., makingatotalof752,179.000{.. 
Just 150 millions less than in 1816. The 
reduction of the funded debt is (1879) 
proceeding at the rate of five millionB 
annually, under the joint operation of the 
terminable annuities and of sir Stafford 
Northcote's sinking fund (^Bud^et tpteA, 
April 3, 1879). 
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of the nation. With regard to religion, we may notice the 
societies that have sprung up with a view to the propagation of 
Christianity : such as the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, founded in 1699 ; the Society for the Propagation of the 
Ckwpel in Foreign Parts, established in 1701; the London Missionary 
and Church Missionary Societies, and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society^ all founded in 1804 ; besides numerous others. Several 
of these societies collect a revenue of upwards of 100,0002. The 
sect of the Methodists, founded by Wesley and Whitfield about 
the middle of last century, is likewise a remarkable growth of the 
age. Other sects have risen and enjoyed brief popularity. In 
1831 rose the followers of the celebrated Edward Irving, pro- 
fessing to be endowed with the gift of tongues. In the present 
times we have our Mormons, and other strange sectaries. 

§ 29. One great symptom of moral improvement has been the 
mitigation of the severity of the criminal law, introduced about the 
commencement of the present century by Samuel Romilly. Pre- 
vious to 1808 the offence of privately stealing 5s. from the 
person was puDishable with death, as well as a great many other 
offences, such as sheep-stealing, shop-lifting, etc. ; and it was no 
tmcommon thing to see several criminals executed together at 
Newgate on a Monday morning. At length the feeling of juries 
began to revolt against such exorbitant punishments. They re* 
fused to convict, and thus the laws became virtually inoperative. 
Tet some of the judges, as lord Ellenborough and lord Eldon, 
continued to support the old system. In 1833 a Koyal Com- 
mission was appointed to examine the state of the criminal law. 
One of the &:st results of their report was the act passed in 
1836 for allowing counsel to prisoners indicted for criminal 
offences ; and in 1837 a bill was passed remitting the penalty of 
death in 21 out of 31 cases in which it was previously inflicted, 
while in the remaining 10 cases it was considerably restricted. 
Other ameliorations have subsequently taken place, and the 
penalty of death is now retained only for wilful murder and high 
treason. A commission- has framed a Code of Criminal Law, which 
awaits the sanction of parliament. 

The present century has likewise witnessed a great advance in 
the education of the people, especially of the middle and lower 
orders. Lord Brougham's is the most conspicuous name at the head 
of this movement, and he has been ably seconded by a host of 
enlightened men. In 1823 the London Mechanics' Institute was 
founded, and was soon followed by others in different parts of the 
country. The establishment of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge in 1826, and the opening of the University of 
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London • in 1828, closely followed by King's College, tended still 
further to promote sound education, especially among the middle 
classes. To these may be added the establishment of Sunday 
schools, the foundation of the British and Foreign School Society 
and the National Society for diffusing education among the poorer 
classes, and the cheap and excellent publications of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge and the Religious Tract Society. 
More recent are the efforts of the nation to provide a system of 
national education, supported by the rates. 

§ 30. Literature imderwent during this period a great revolution. 
During the early part of it the French taste introduced at the 
Restoration continued to prevaiL Style became more popular and 
more polished in Anne's reign. Li this respect the prose of Holing* 
broke, Addison, and Swift, and the versification of Pope, are ex- 
cellent. This continued to be regarded as the Augustan age of 
our literature till towards the close of last century. The con- 
ventional taste of the latter period is exhibited in the lectures of 
Blair and the criticisms of Dr. Johnson. . The great writers of the 
Elizabethan age were almost ignored, and any poet before Waller 
was scarcely deemed worth reading. But a taste for our older 
literature was beginning to revive, and was fostered by the 
Percy ballads, and the editorial cares of Warton, Tyrwhit^ and 
others. Cowper introduced a new school of domestic poetry. The 
French Revolution shook the European world of thought to its 
centre, and opened up fresh veins of literature. The study of 
German literature introduced new elements of thought. The 
greatest names of the present century — ^we speak not of living 
writers— are those of Shelley, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, 
Scott, Crabbe, Campbell, Byron, and Moore. One of the most 
marked features of the later period is the increase of periodical 
literature: our grand&thers were content with the Oentleman't 
Mcbgazine, and one or two other reviews and periodicals ; at pre- 
sent they may be counted by the score. 

This period may be said to have witnessed the birth of a British 
school of art. In the last century we have sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and Hogarth. The present age is illustrated by the 
names of Wilson, Wilkie, Turner, Lawrence, and a long list of 
eminent painters. Li sculpture we may point with satisfaction to 
the names of Flaxman, Chantrey, Bailey, Westmacott, and others. 
Architecture has been less fortunate. The Italian style, which 
culminated in Wren's exquisite sense of proportion, degenerated 

• Now Univeraltj College, London. 
The preienb University of London is a 
dJUEuent body, having been founded by 



the Crown in 1836, with the power to 
grant degrees in Arts, Law, and MediciB*, 
and subsequently in&ienoe. 
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under his followers, till the reviyed study of pure Greek architec- 
ture produced works of correct classic beauty (such as those of 
Bmirke lind Wilkins), but little suited to our climate and national 
taste. The ensuing Gothic revival has been chiefly indebted to 
the labours of Pugin, Barry, Gilbert Scott, and Street ; but it& 
chief merit consists in reproducing the types of our genuine old 
Eoglish architecture rather than in any works of original genius. 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



A. POOR LAWS. 

In the Btatate 11 Rich. IL (1388) we 
first find mention of the ** impotent poor," 
who are directed to remain and abide in 
certain places ; either thtee in which they 
were at the time of the proclamation 
of the statute, or the places in which they 
were bom. Bat no provision is made for 
their mahitenance. Indeed, daring the 
Roman catholic times, begging was al- 
lowed on the part of the impotent poor, 
who were chiefly supported by the abbeys, 
oonvents, and other religions esUblish- 
ments. Thns, even so late as 1630, Jast 
before the breach with Rome, the statute 
22 Hen. VIII. c. 10, which inflicts severe 
punis hme nt on sturdy vagabonds and 
valiant beggars "being whole and mighty 
in body," aflows the aged and impotent 
poor to beg and live off alms, provided 
they confined themselves to certain dis- 
tricts; and they received a letter autho- 
rising them to beg within those limits. 
The chief ol^ject in all the early enact- 
ments upon pauperism was to restrain 
vagraa<7. The first act for the relief of 
the impotent poor was passed in 1536 {21 
Hen. VUI. c. 25), by which coUections 
were ordered to be made in the parishes 
for their support. But by the same 
statute incorrigible vagrancy is, on a 
third conviction, made felony, with the 
penalty of death. The dissolution of the 
religious houses in that xeign had the 
effect both of increasing the number of 
vagabonds and beggars, and of diminish- 
ing their means of support. The increase 
of pauperism is shown by several severe 
statutes on the snttject passed in the short 
reign of Edward VL But at the same 
time provision was made for the relief of 
the poor; and the voluntary collections, 
snch as had been first ordered under 27 
fian. VIII. c. 25, were by a long series of 

XVGLAKD. — ^PT. m. 



statutes almost insensibly oonwrted into 
compulsory assessments. 

At length, by the 43 Eliz. c. 2 (1601), 
compulsory assessment fi>r the relief of 
the poor was ftilly established ; and this 
statute was till recent times the text-book 
of the English poor-Uw. The overseers 
of each pariah were directed by this 
statute to raise by taxation the necessary 
sums ** for providing a sufficient stock of 
flax, hemp, wool, and other ware or stulT, 
to set the poor on work, and also compe- 
tent sums jbr relief of lame, blind, old, 
and impotent persons, and for putting out 
children as apprentices," The Justices 
were empowered to send to prison all 
perMmswho would not woi^and to assess 
all persons of sufficient means for the 
relief of their children and parents. 
Power was given to the parish oifioere to 
build, at the expense of the parish, poor- 
houses for the reception of the impotent 
poor only. These are the chief provisions 
of this celelnrated statute. Workhouses 
were first established in 1722 by Geo. I. 
c. 7. They were not at first intended so 
much as a refiige I6r the poor, or as a test 
by which real destitution might be dis- 
cerned, but, as their name implies, with a 
view to derive profit firom the labours of 
the poor. The workhouses were in fact 
a kind of manufactories carried on at the 
risk of the poor-rate ; and though they at 
first diminished the cost of relief they 
ultimately Increased it, by pauperising 
the independent labourer. In the reign 
of George II. the amount expended in 
relief was under three-fourths of a million. 
In 1776 it amounted to 1,720,0001. From 
that period it went on rapidly increasing, 
and In 1818 it reached its maximum of 
nearly 8 millions. This large fund was 
sul^ect to great abuses of administration, 
which begot habits of improvidence 
among the poor by encouraging early 
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marriages, etc. Labovren' waf^ vere 
fteqneotly paid in part from the rates ; and 
thus a portion of tlie farmer's labour was 
done at the expense of the parish. At 
length, in 1832, a commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the practical opera- 
tion of the poor-laws. In February, 1834, 
they made their report, and a bill founded 
upon it, the Poor-Law Amendment Act, 
was soon afterwards introduced by lord 
Althorp, and received the royal assent on 
August 14, 1834. By this act all bodies 
charged with the relief of the poor are 
placed under the control of a central 
board of three commissioners, who are to 
make rules and regulations, binding upon 
the local boards. One important power 
given to them Is that of uniting several 
parities for the purpose ot a more eco- 
nomical administration. The system of 
paying wages out of the poor-rate is 
abolished ; and, except in extreme cases, 
to be determined by the commissioners, 
relief Is only given to the able-bodied 
poor within the workhouse. Alter this 
period, in the &ce of a rapidly increasing 
population, the sums expended have 
rapidly diminished. In the administration 
of the law, the ** workhouse test" has 
been greatly mitigated. The **Poor-Law 
CommiGBioners " have now been superseded 
by the " Local Government Board," with 
a president who is a member of the 
government. On this sut^Ject see sir O. 
Nicholls's Eist. of the JShtgluh Poor-Law, 
2 vols. 8vo; Porter's Progress qf the 
nation, sect. i. ch. 4; and the article 
Faupbiusii in the Fetmy OydopoBdiat. 

B. CORN LAWS. 

Tb» earliest enactments on this subject 
were to forbid the exportation of com, 
while its importation was Areely admitted ; 
but in later times the policy of the 
legislature was altogether different. The 
first statute extant on com is the Dictum 
de Keoilworth (1266), and the next the 34 
Bdw. III. c. 20 (1360), which forbids its 
exportation, except to certain places 
wb«e it was necessary to the king's 
iaterest, and to be named by him. At a 
-iater period, in the reigns of Richard II. 
«Bd Henry YI., we find this policy re- 
versed, and liberty given to export to any 
places; though suliiiect, in the latter 
reign, to restriction in caaa the price of 
com reached 6«. 8d. the quarter for wheat. 
Since no attempt was made to prevent 
the importation of com, we may infer 



that it was produced in Ei^land as 
cheap, or cheaper than in neighbouring 
countries. In the reign of Edward IV. 
we find the first protective law in fiKvour 
of the agriculturist. Importation of com 
being forbidden by 3 Edw. I V. c. 2, unless 
the price of wheat exceeded 6s. 8d. the 
quarter. But agriculture seems to have 
much declined in England toij^aids the 
end of the reign of Henry VIII. and in 
that of Edward VI., which was probably 
in some degree owing to the great change 
of property consequent on the dissolution 
of the abbeys and religious bouses. Thus 
the statute, 25 Hen. VIII. c. 2, positively 
forbids the exportation of com ; and the 
statute 6 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 6, entiUed 
**An Act for the Maintenance sad In- 
crease of Tillage' and Cora," attempted to 
make the cultivation of com compulsory, 
by exacting a fine of 6s. payable by each 
parish on every acre of land in each 
deficient in tillage when compared with 
the quantity that had been tilled at any 
period after the accession of Henry VIII. 

The act of Hen. VIII. forbidding the 
exportation of com was repealed in the 
reign of Mary ; but the price at which 
exportation was allowed was gradually 
raised, till in 1670 it was enacted that 
wheat might always be exported as long 
as it was under 53*. id, per quarter. At 
the same time heavy import duties were 
imposed ; and the design of the legislature 
seems to have been to keep wheat at an 
average of about 53«. 4d. Nay, in 1689 
the landowners obtained the payment of 
a bounty of 5». per quarter on the export 
tatlon of wheat when the price did not 
exceed 48<., and on other grain in propor- 
tion. These bounties were not repealed 
by law till 1815, though they had been for 
some time virtually inoperative. 

Regulations were also made respecting 
the home trade in com ; and in the reign 
of Elizabeth it was made an offence, under 
the name of engrossing, and punishaUe 
with imprisonment or the pillory, to buy 
com in one market in order to sell it in 
another. The act 15 Chas. II. c. f , legal- 
ized engroening when the price of wheat 
did not exteed 48s. Till a very recent 
period engrossing continued to be regarded 
by public opinion as a heinous offence, and 
even lord Kenyon violently denounced 
fh>m the bench a com-factor accused 
of it. 

By a bill of 1773 importation was al- 
lowed at the nominal duty of M. whenever 
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the price of wheat should be above iSt, 
Subsequently, in 1791 and 1804, this price 
was raised to Ut. and 63f . ; and in 1815 
the importation of wheat for home con- 
sumption was positively forbidden when 
the price was under 80«., and other com in 
proportion. Various modifications were 
introduced between that time and 1829, 
when the principle of a graduated duty or 
sliding scale was introduced; the duty, 
when the price was 62«., being %U. 8d. 
and gradually diminishing as the price 
advanced, till at t3i, and upwards it fell 
to If. The operation of this principle, 
however, was found to be inconvenient 
and unsalutary ; and at length, by Peel's 
bill of 1846, of which an account has been 
given in the text, the trade in com was 
ultimately left entirely firee. The duty 
of It. per bushel, retained l^ sir R. Peel 
for the registration of statistics, was abo- 
lished by Mr. Lowe In 1869. See the 
article Oobn in the Penny Cydopcedia. 

C. NAVIGATION LAWS. 
The first Navigation Act was introduced 
1^ Whitelock in the time of the Oommon- 
wealth (1668), and was intended as a blow 
to Dutch commerce; its main provisions 
were embodied in the act which till very 
recently formed the foxmdation of our 
commercial system in this respect (12 
Chas. 11. c 18). ^y this act it was pro- 
fided that no goods should be imported 
into England firom Asia, Afirica, or 
America, except in an English-built ship, 
navigated by an English master, and 
having at least three-fourths of its crew 
English. With regard to Europe, goods 
imported into England from any European 
state in a foreign ship were sul\|ect to a 
higher rate of duty than if imported in an 
English one. The first deviation firom 
this act arose from the treaty of Qhent 
with the United States of America in 1816. 
The States, soon after the establishment 
of their independence, had retaliated on 
England by a navigation law similar to 
her own; but this mutually restrictive 
system was (bond to be so inconvenient 
and unprofitable, that it was abandoned 
at the period mentioned, and the ships of 
the two countries were placed redprocally 
on the same footing. With this exception, 
all the provisions of the act were main- 
tained tiU 1822, when Mr. Wallace, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, introduced 
five biUs elTecting various important 
ralaaEations. The provisions respecting 



Asia, Africa, and America, were repealed, 
and also that clause whidi forbad foreign 
goods to be brought into England from 
Europe in a foreign ship, except direct 
fi?om the place of production, and in ^ips 
belonging to the country of production. 
Certain enumerated goods were also 
allowed to be brought firom any port in 
Europe in ships belonging to the port of 
shipment; and Dutch ships, which by the 
Navigation Act were forbidden to enter 
English ports with cargo, were placed on 
the same footing as those of other nations. 
Other relaxations were made in favour of 
our West India colonies. 

In the following year, the Prussians 
having notified that unless some relaxation 
were made in fkvour of their ships heavy 
retaliatory duties would be imposed oo 
English ships entering on their ports, Mr. 
Huskisson, now at the head of the Board of 
Trade, introduced what are caUed the Reci- 
procity Acts (4 Geo. IV. c. 11 and 6 Geo. IV, 
c 1), by which the king was authorized to 
permit, by order in council, the importa- 
tion and exportation of goods in fore^ 
vessels at the same duties as those im- 
ported in British vessels were liable to, in 
the case of those countries that should 
levy no discriminating duties on goods 
imported in British vessels; and the 
vessels themselves of such countries were 
to pay no higher tonnage duties than were 
chargeable on British vessels. On the 
other hand, power was given to impose 
additional duties on the goods and shipping 
of those countries which should levy 
higher duties on British vessels than on 
their own. Under these acts treaties of 
reciprocity were concluded with most ot 
the principal nations of the world. But 
in 1849, in the ministry of lord John 
Russell, and on the motion of Mr. La- 
bouchere, the navigation laws were re- 
pealed, except as to the British coasting 
trade, the provisions coming into force 
on January 1, 1850. — See Porter's Pro-^ 
grtt of the Nation^ sect. Ui. ch. 9. 

D. AUTHORITIES FOR THE PERIOD 

COMPRISED IN BOOK VI. 

The principal authorities for the reigns 

of William III. and Anne are-'Bishop 

Burnet's History nf RU Own Times; 

Evelyn's Diary; principal Carstairs's Stat^ 

Utters and Papers; Macpbersons Ori 

ginai Papers (l6SaNiyi4); Uacpherson*' 

SiH. qf Great Britain frem Ms ReetorO' 

turn to the Bouse qfBianoeer; Dahrymph)' 

«2 
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M^moirt qf OnaJt BrittUn^ omd Irdandi 
CMmblot'B Aiid Verne's LOten nif 
WQHaim ni, I Ludngton Paptti ; Harris, 
Ei$t. </ the Uft amd Reign nf WiXliaim, 
jn, f Ooxe, Oarrttpondenee of the Duke qf 
5%moi»Mfy w<a King WOUami BoUng- 
bloke's LeUen and Ovrretpondenee : 
SomervfUe's PtolitieaZ TiraniaeUoni from 
the BettonUiontotkeend qf WOliaM UI. ; 
iUmoiree du Due de Berwick; Ker of 
KerslAiul's Htmoirt ef Secret Treuuac- 
tionts Beyer's Annait qf the Seign qf 
Queen Anne; Lockhart's Memoirs and 
Comimentariee on the Affairs qf Bcotland ; 
Coze, Memoirs and Oorrespondenee qf the 
Duhe qf Marlborough; The Letters and 
Despatches qf Mkn Duhe qf Martborough, 
i7<n-lfl2, edited by general sir O. 
If nrraj ; Swift's Pbur Last Tears qf the 
Beign qf QMm Anne; SomerriUe's Biet. 
4f Oreat Britain during the Beign qf 
Queen Anne; earl Stanhope's Beign qf 
Queen Anne; Wyon, etc. 

It wooM be quite impossible within the 
limits of this work to redte all the works 
chat mii^t be used for the Georgian and 
Victorian era, and we shall therefbre 
content oorselves with indicating a few 
of the principal ones: Ooze, Memoirs 
qf Sir Beb. Walpoie: idem. Memoirs qf 
the Petham Administration; Dr. Wm. 
King's Anecdotes qf Hi* Oum Times (re- 
lating to the pretender Charles Edward) ; 
Bnbb DodingUm's Diary (lW»-lT6l); 
Burke's Letters and WriHngs; Orford 
(a WalpoleX Mem of Last Tm Tears 
<f George IL ; Mem. qf Beign qf King 
Oeorge in. ; Bfalmesbury's and colonel 
Chester's Jowmals; dnke of Bucking- 
ham's Journals qf Oeorge in., etc. ; the 
Annwa Btgister (oommendDg lt68); 



Lord MahoD's Bist qf England, from the 
Peace qf Utrecht to the Peace qf Ver- 
saiUes, 1783; Wellington's Despatches, 
both series ; Adolphus and Jesse's Hist, qf 
George in. ; Craik and M*FarIane'8 Pic. 
toriai Sistory during Beign qf George 
in. ; H. Hartineau, Mist, qf England 
during Thirty Tears^ Peace; Ctiaries 
Knight's Pcpular History qf England; 
the recent Lives and Memoirs of lord 
Shelbome, lord- Althorp, lord Hel- 
boome, lord Palmereton, lord Russell, and 
other statesmen ; the Life qf the Prince 
Omsort; Kinglake's Crimean War; 
Spencer Walpole's History qf England 
from the Peace qf Paris; Justin Mao- 
Carthy's History qf Our Own Times, etc. 

E. STATE OF THE REPBESENTA- 
'HON, 18»8. 

The followlog table shows the composi- 
tion of the House of Commons under the 
Reform Acts of 1867-8, as compared with 
that under the Act of 1832 ipob p. 704) :— 

lagtaad. WalM. bafatad.* Sootluid. 
Counties . 172 IS 64 SZ 

UniTersittesf 6 9 S 

aties and 
boroughs 386 16 8» 16 



463 



106 



60 



• Then wai no reOalrnNition of Mali for 
IralHid. TheMtMMlMalofffSiMmbanvMlaft 
unaltend bf both acti ; but, rinoa 1888, dz Mali 
have been mippreaed Iqr the dlrfimndilninent of 
two SngHdk and two IzUk banoghi forooitapt 
piaetleat [He. Vmmler, Bridsevator. BUSO. «>^ 
CMhel), maUnf the actaal total 803 ; bqt abm it 
promiaed to lin up tbeM TBandee before the dto- 
adbtion of tiie fweaent MiUanMnt 



t The nniTehitr .. 

member ; tboae of^ Sdtebarilh and 8t Andrswa 



Aberdeen together, one 
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TABLE OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTEMPORABY 



England. 


Russia. 


Fkance. 




William and Mary .. 


. 1C39 




LonlsXV 1716 




Waiiam III. (alone) 


16D1 


The Great. 






Anne 


. 1702 




Louis XVI 1774 




George I 


1714 


Pet r the Great ... 1689 






George II 


1727 


Catherine 1 1725 

Peter IL 1727 

Anne 1730 

Ivan VI 1740 

Elizabeth 1741 


(Louis XVn., nmninal. 
Died in prison, 1795, 
aged 10.) 




George m 


1760 


Peter in 1762 

Catherine n 1762 

Paul 1796 

Alexander 1 1801 


Republic 1792 

Napoleon I. emperor 1804 

abdicated ... 1814 

(Napoleon 11. wminaV) 






1820 


Nicholas 1825 






William IV. 


1830 


Alexander II. ... 1855 

PRUSSIA. 

(From the Establishment 
qf the Kingdom. 

Frederick 1 1701 

Frederick William I. 1713 
Frederick II. (the 
Great) ... ... ... 1740 

Frederick William II. 1786 
FrederickWllliamin.l 797 


Louis XVm 1814 

Charles X 1824 

Louis Philippe ... 1830 

Republic 1848 

Napoleon IIL 

emperOT 1852 

Republic 1870 

M. Thiers, president 1871 
Marshal Mucmahon, 

president 1873 

M. Grev7, president 1878 




Victoria I 


1837 


FrederickWiUiam IV.1840 

(Proclaimed German) 

Emperor 1871) 







LIST OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY 



1533. Thomas Cranmer. Burnt at Oxford 

Mar. 21, 1556. 
1556. Reginal Pole, cardinal. Ob. Nov. 

17, 1558. 
1559. Matthew Parker. Ob. May 17, 1575. 
1576. Edmund Grindal. Translated from 

York. Ob. July 6, 1583. 
1583. John Whitgift. Translated from 

Worcester. Ob. Feb. 29, 1604. 
1634. Richard Bancroft. Translated from 

London. Ob. Nov. 2, 1610. 
1611. G«orge Abbot. Translated from 

London. Ob. Aug, 4, 1633. 
1633. William Laud. Translated from 



London. Beheaded Jan. 10, 1645. 

The see vacant 16 y< ars. 
1660. William Juxon. Translated from 

London. Ob. June 4, 1663. 
1663. Gilbert Sheldon. Translated from 

London, ob. Nov. 9, 1677. 
1678. William Sancroft. Depriv/dFeb. 1, 

1691. Ob. Nov. 24, 1693. 
1691. John Tillotson. Ob. Nov. 22, 

1694. 
1695. Thomas Tenlflon. Translated from 

Lincoln. Ob. Dec. 14, 1716. 
1716. William Wake. Translated from 

Lincoln. Ob. Jan. 24, 1737. 
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EUROPEAN SOVEREIGNS. 



GeRHAKV, and EMPEBORa. 



Joseph L n05 

Charles VI 1711 

Charles VII 1742 

Francis L 1746 

Joseph 11 1765 

Leopold II 1790 

Francis II 1792 

{End of the Holy 

Roman EmpirCy 

1806.) 
William I., German 
emperor 1871 



AUSTRIA. 

Francis I. (the pre- 
ceding Francis 11.) 1804 

Ferdinand 1835 

Francis Joseph ... 1848 



Spain. 



Philip V. 



Ferdinand VI, 
Charles III. ... 
Charles IV. ... 



... 1746 
... 1759 
... I78i 



FenUnandVILiw.... 1808 

(Joseph Bonaparte.) 
Ferdinand restored 1814 

Isabella U 1833 

RepubUc 1868 

Amadens. king ... 1870 

(Abdicated 1873) 
Federal Republic ... 1873 
Alfonso Xn., king 1874 



Popes. 



Alexander VHI, 
Innocent XII. .. 
Clement XI. .. 
Innocent Xm. 
Benedict XIII. ., 
Clement XII. . 
Benedict XIV. ., 
Clement XIII. .. 
Clement XIV. .. 

Pius VI 

PiusVil 

Leo XII 

Pius VIII 

Gregory XVI. . 

Pius IX 

Leo xm 



... 1689 
... lf.91 
... 1700 
... 1721 
... 1724 
... 1730 
... 1740 
... 1758 
... 1769 
... 1775 
... 1800 
... 182J 
... 1829 
... 1831 
... 1846 
... 1878 



FKOM THE TIME OF THE REFORMATION. 



1737. 



1747. 



John Potter. Translated from 
Oxford. Ob. Oct. 10, 1747. 

Thomas Herring. Translated from 
York. Ob. Mar. 13, 1757. 

1767. Matthew Hutton. Translated from 

Oxford. Ob. Mar. 19, 1768. 
1758. Thomas Seeker. Translated from 
Oxford. Ob. Aug. 3, 1768. 

1768. Frederick Comwallis. Traii8late<l 

from Lichfield and Coventry. Ob. 

Mar. 19, 1783. 
1783. John Moore. Translated from 

Bangor. Ob. Jan. 18, 1805. 
1805. Charles Manntrs Sutton. Trans- 



lated from Norwich. Ob. July 
21 1828 

1828. William Howley. Translated from 
London. Ob. Feb. 11, 1848. 

1848. John Bird Sumner. Translated 
from Chester. Ob. Sept. 6, 1862. 

1862. Charles Thomas Longley. Trans- 
lated from York. Ob. Oct. 27, 
1868. 

1868. Archibald Campbell Tait. Trans- 
lated from London. Ob. Dec. 3, 
1882. 
1882. Edward White Benson. Trans- 
lated from Truro. 
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Abdul Asii. 



Abdul Axis, depoeed, com- 
mits suicide^ 212. 

Abercrombie, sir Ralph, ex- 
pedition to Holland, 134. 
To Egypt. 130. Killed, 140. 

Aberdeen, lord,foreign secre- 
tary, 189. Premier, 103, 
195. 

Aboukir, battle, 139. 

Abyssinia, expedition to,206. 

Acre, defended, by sir S. 
Smith, 134. 

Adams, Mr. interview with 
George UL, 113. 

Addlngton, Mr. prime min- 
ister, 137, 144. Viscount 
Sidmonth (see Sidmouth). 

Addison, secretary, 63. 

Adrianople, 214. 

Afghan war, the first, 198. 
The second, 217. 

Aghrim, battle, 9. 

Agra, 198. 

AhmednufKur taken, 197. 

Aislabie, cbaaoeUor of ex- 
chequer, accepts bribes, 56. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, another 
treaty of, 7 6. Congress of, 
174. 

Alabama claims, 209. 

Alberoni, cardinal, 53. 

Albert, prince.marries qneen 
Victoria, 188. Death, 203. 

— Edward, prince of 
Wales, illness, 209. Visits 
India, 211. 

Albuera, battle, 162. 

Alexander I., czar, makes 
peace with England, 138. 
Alliance with Napoleon, 
153. 

IL, czar, 195. 

Alfleri, elopes with Preten- 
der's wife, 76. 

Algerine pirates suppressed, 
74. 

Alice, princess, death, 218. 



Aliwal, battle, 219. 

Alliance, Triple, 52. Grand, 
23. Qoadraple. 53. 68. 

Alma, battle of the, 194. 

Almanxa. battle, 36. 

Almenara, battle, 38. 

Alsace, reunited to Germany. 
208. 

Althorp, lord, chancellor of 
exchequer, 182, 186. Earl 
Spencer, 186. 

Amand, St.. batUe. 124. 

Amelia, princess, dies, 161. 

American war, 164, 169. 

— — dvll war. 203. 

Amherst, lord. 81. 82. 

Amiens, treaty of. 140. 

Andre, St Jean Bon, 127. 

Anglesey, marquess o^ 172.' 

Anglo-mania, French, 123. 

Aknb, princess, daughter of 
James If.. 11, 14. Queen, 
29. Beign of, 29^5. 

Anson, commodore, 64, 75, 
81. 

Argaum, battle, 197. 

Argyle,duke of. commander 
in chief in Scotland, 47, 
49. 

Arkwrlght, 219. 

Army, reoi^anixed, 209. 

Amaud, St. marshal, 194, 
196. 

Amee, battle, 189. 

Arts, fine, British school 
of, 224. 

Asaph ul Dowlah, 120. 

Ashantee war, 210. 

AtientOt treaty. 55. 

Assaye. battle, 197. 

Association to defiend Wil- 
liam ill.. 16. 

Atterburv, bishop. 56. 

Auckland, lord, governor- 
general of India, 198. 

Aurungzebe. 88. 

AusterUtz, battle. 146. 

Austrian saooession, war of, 
65. 



Berkeley. 

Auverqnerque,earl of Grant- 
ham, 3. 

B. 

Badf^oz, taken, 163. 

Baird, general, 197. 

Baker, ms^or, defends Lon- 
donderry. 6. 

Balaklava, occupied, 194. 
BatUeofiZ). 

Balmerino, lord, executed, 
74. 

Baltimore, congress at, 101. 

Bank Bestrlctton Act, 129. 
Repealed, 175. 

Bantry Bay, Frendi expedi- 
tion to. 129. 

Barclay, sir Geci^. 16. 

Barrington. lord, chancellor 
of exchequer, 85. 

Barrosa, baUle, 161. 

Bath, earl of («ee Pulteney). 

Bath, order of. revived, 57. 

Bavaria, elector of, claims 
Austria, 66. Kingd<«n« 
146. 

Beachy Head, battle off, 8. 

Beauharnais, Eugene, vice- 
roy of Italy, 146. 

liegums of Oude, 120. 

Bellelsle, battle oflT, 76. 
Taken, 86. 

Bellingham, ahoots Mr. Per- 
ceval, 162. 

Benbow, admiral, 30. 

Bengal army, mutiny. 199. 

Bennington, battle, 102. 

Bentinck, earl of Portland, 
2 (s&i Portland). 

, lord WUliam, 168. Go- 
vernor-general of India, 
198. 

Berari ndah of. 197. 

Beresford. lord, 167, 162. 

Bergen-op-2k>om, storm o^ 
168. 

Berkeley, earl oi; expedition 
to Brest, 13, 
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Beriln Dooree. 

Berlin Decree, 150. 

, treaty o^ 215. 

Bemadotte, crown-prisoe 
(aft. king) of Sweden, 160. 

Berwick, duke of, 6, 33, 34, 36. 

Beymns's Heights, battle, 
102. 

Bhnrtpore taken, 198. 

Birmingham, riots at, 122. 

BiBhopric8,new arrangement 
of, 186. 

Bismarck, prince, 205, 209. 

Black Hole of Calcutta, 89. 

Blackwood, captain, 148. 

Blakeney, general, 78. 

Kenheim, battle, 32. 

--»— palace, 33. 

Bligh, general, 81. 

Blucher, marwhal, 170 tq. 

Board of Control, 115. 

Boltngbroke, St. John, vis- 
comit, 38, 39, 40, 41, 45. 
Procures the dismissal of 
Oxford, 46. Flight, 48. 
Enters Pretender's iservice, 
■ib. Attained, ib. Par- 
doned, 56. His** Patriot 
King," 92. 

Bomarsund taken, 194. 

Bombay, ceded to East India 
Company, 88. 

Bonapjurte, Napoleon (see 
Napoleon). 

,Loai8, kingof Holland, 

150, 160. 

— ^, Joseph, kingof Naples, 
160. Of Spain, 154,165. 

Boroughs disfranchihed by 
the Reform Act, 183. 

Boscawen, admiral, 77, 81. 

Bosnia, 216. 

B^Mton (Amexics), riots at, 
96,98. 

Boulogue, army of invasion 
at, 139, 144. 

Boyle, secretary, 39. 

Boyne, battle of the, 8. 

Bnindywine, battle, 102. 

Breton, Cape, taken, 81. 

Brihuega, batUe, 38. 

Bristol, riots at, 183. 

Brongham, knrd, 177. Chan- 
cellor, 182, 223. 

Brunswick, duke of, pub- 
lishes manifesto, 123. 

, duke of, 170, 172. 

Bubble companies, 65. 

Bulgaria, Turkish atrocities 
in, 212. Principality, 216. 

Banker's Hill, batUe, 99 

Batdett, sir Francis, 169,178. 

Bngoyne, general, 87, 99. 
102, 118. 

Burke, Edmund, 96. Pay- 
master of forces, 109. Im- 
peaches Warren Hastings, 
116, 120. His ''Reflec- 
tioos " OM the French Be- 
▼olntion, 122 
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Burrard, sir Harry, 166. 

Busaco, battle, 159. 

Bute, earl of, 177, 185. 
Prime minister, 87, 90. 

Byng, admiral (lord Tor- 
riiigton), defeats the Pre- 
tender, 37. Defeats the 
Spaniards, 54. 

, admiral, &ils to re- 

liere Minorca, 79. Shot, ib. 



Cabinet council, origin, 21. 

GabuU 198. 

Caermarthen («ee Danby). 

Calcutta, 88. 

Calder, admiral sir Robert, 
147. 

Calendar, reformed, 76. 

Calvi, siege of, 127. 

Camden ($ee Pratt). 

Camden, battle, 108. 

Cameron of Lochiel, 70. 

Campbell, sir Colin, 200. 

Camperdown, action off, 131. 

Canada, when colonised, 82. 
Conquered, 83. Attempted 
by Americans, 164. In- 
surrection in, 188. Do- 
minion of, ib. 

Canals, 219. 

Canning, George, foreign 
secretary, 151. Duel with 
Outlereagli, 159. Foreign 
secretary, 177'. Premier, 
178. Death, tl>. 

, earl, first victory of 

India, 201. 

Canrobert, general, 195. 

Cardigan, earl of, 194. 

Cardonnel, Marlborough's 
secretary, 42. 

Carmarthen, lord, secretary, 
115. 

Carnarvon, earl of, 210, 214. 

Camatic, secured, 90. 

Caroline of Anspacb, consort 
ofOeorgell., 61. 

, queen, trial, 176. 

Death, 177. 

Carteret, lord (earl Gran- 
ville), lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, 67. Secretary of 
state, 66. Resigns, 68. 

Carthagena, attack on, 684, 

Cartwr'ght, major, 173. 

Caatlereagh, lord (marquess 
of Londonderry), secre- 
tary at war,' 151. Duel 
with Canning, 159. Foreign 
secretary, 162. Suicide, 177. 

Catharine of Russia, 107. 

Gathcart, lord, 64. 

, lord, takes Copen- 
hagen, 152. 

Catholic emancipation, advo- 
cated by Pitt, 137. Lonl 
Howick's bill lost, 151. 
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Clinton. 
Advocated by Caxming, 
178. Carried, 181. ^ 

Cato-etreet conspiracy, 176. 

Cavendish, lord John, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, 
109, 111. 

Censorship of the press abo- 
lished, 14. 

Census, first, 220. 

Chandemagore taken, 89. 

Charles X., deposed, 181. 

VI., emperor, 42. 

VII., emperor, dies, 68, 

Charles Il.of Spain,death,20. 

m., titular king of 

Spain, 31, 33. Elected 
emperor Charles VI., 42. 

— III. of Spain, forms the 
Family Compact with 
France, 86. Declares war 
with England, 87. 

IV. of Spain, 164. 

Charles Edward, son of the 
Pretender (James), 67. 
Expedition of, 69. Es- 
cape, 74. Later life, 76. 

Charleston, siege of, 108. 

Charlotte of Mecklenburg- 
StrelitE, marries George 
m., 85. Death, 175. 

, princess, dies, 174. 

Chamock, captain, 15, 16. 

Chartists, 188, 191. 

Chatham, earl of (William 
Pitt), 63, 68, 77. First 
administration, 79, 85. 
Opposes the peace, 90. 
Denounces Stamp Act, 93. 
Ci ated earl Chatham, 94, 
Second administration, 
94-96. Denounces Ameri- 
can policy, 96, 102. Last 
speech, 103. Illness and 
death, 104. 

— — , earl of (2nd), expedi^^ " 
tion to Walcharen, 168. 

Ch&tillon-Rur-Seine, con- 
gress at, 168. 

Cherbourg, expedition 

against, 81. 

Chesterfield, earl of, lord> 
lieutenant of Lreland, 68. 
Secretary of state, 75. 
Character, ib. Reforms 
the calendar, ib. 

Cheyte Sing, 120. 
. ChillianwaUah, battle, 199. 

Choiseul, duke of, 85, 86. 

Christian, admiral, 128. 

Church of Ireland, disestah. 
lished, 207. 

Churchill, the satfarist, 87. 

Clutra, convention of, 125. 

Ciudad Bodrigo, Uken, 163. 

Clarence (seeWiiLUX IV.). 

Clarke, Mrs., 156. 

Clarkson, Mr., 151. 

aifton Moor, battle, 73. 

Clinton, general, 99. R«- 
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Olive. 

treats to New York, 104. 
Takes Charlestown, 108. 

Clive, takes Chandemagore, 
80, 89. Exploits, 89. 
Victory at Plassy.tfc. Go- 
vernor of Bengal, ib. An 
Irish Peer, 90. Ketums 
to India, 116. Reforms, 
lit. Quells a mutiny, 
ib. Vote of censure on, 
118. Suicide, ib. 

Glontarf meeting, 189. 

Cobden, Richard, 188, 202. 

Goburg, prince o^ commands 
Imperial army, 124. 

Collier, Jeremy, 16. 

Collingwood, lord, 130, 147, 
148, 164. 

Colonial secretary, oflBce 
estabiisbed, 95. Separated 
troim war, 201 note. 

Combermere, lord, 198. 

Commons, House of; com- 
position under first Re- 
form Act, 184; under 
second, 228. (^See Parlia^ 
ment.) 

Compton, sir Spencer, 61. 
Made lord Wilmington, 66, 
Death, 67. 

Conformity, occasional, bill 
to prevent, thrown out, 
31. Passed, 42. 
*Con8ervatives," origin, 186. 
Party broke up, 190. Re- 
action, 210. 

Convention, made a parlia- 
ment, 3. Dissolved, t. 

, French, 126. 

Convocation, account of, 58. 

Conway, general, 86. Sec- 
retary, 93. Carries address 
against American war,l09. 
Commander-hi-chief, ib. 

Coote, sir Eyre, defeats 
Hyder Ali, 119. 

Cope, sir John, 70. De- 
feated at Preston Pans, 71. 

Copenhagen, victory at, by 
Nelson, 138. Bombarded 
by Gambler, 153. 

CorniBh, alderman, attainder 
reversed, 7. 

Corn-laws, 173. Lpsgue 
against the, 188. Abo- 
lished, 190, 226. 

Com wallis, lord, 101. Capi- 
tulates at York Town, 108. 
Viceroy of Ireland. 136. 
Governor-general of India, 
reduces Tippoo, 198. 

, admiral, 126. 

Corporation Act, repealed, 
179. 

Corsica, taken, 127. 

Corunna, battle of, 166. 

Cotton famine, 203. 

Cowper, lord, chancellor, 
riinmlfiflcdi 40 
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Craggs, secretary at war, 53. 
Bribed, 56. 

Crimea, descent on the, 194. 

Criminal law, amendment 
of, 223. 

Crompton, 219. 

Culemberg, admiral, 34. 

CuUoden, battle, 73. 

Cumberland, duke of, at 
Dettingen, 66. Fontenoy, 
68. Defeats the Pretender 
at Culloden, 73. One of 
the council of regency, 77. 
Defeated by the French, 
80. Abandons Hanover; 
disgrace and death, ib, 

, Ernest, duke of, 

king of Hanover, 187. 

Cyprus, ceded to England, 
217. 

D. 

Dalhousie, lord, governor- 
general of India, 199. 

DiUrymple, sir John, mast^ 
of Stair, 10. 

, sir Hew, 164, 156. 

Danby, earl o( president of 
council, 2. Marquess of 
Caermarthen, 7, duke of 
Leeds, 14 

Danish fleet carried off, 153. 

Darlington, countess of (bsp 
roness Kilmanseck), 527. 

Dartmouth, lord, secretary, 
60. 

Dash wood, sirFrancls,chan- 
cellor of Exchequer, 87 

Deane, Silas, 101. 

Debt, imprisonment for, a- 
bolished, 207. 

Declaration of Independ- 
ence, American, 100. 

Delhi, taken by lord I ake, 
198. By general Wilson, 
200. 

Denman, lord, 177. 

Derby, riots at, 183. 

Derby, earl of, (Mr. and lord 
Stanley), 182. Secretary 
at war, 189. Heads the 
"Protectionists," 190. 
Premier, 192. Restgns, 
193. Premier again, 200. 

, son, foreigh secretary, 

210. Uesigns, 215. 

Derwenwater, earl of; sup- 
ports Pretender, 49, 61. 

Deisaix, general, 134. 

Dettingen, battle, 66. 

Disraeli, Mr., 191. Chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, 
192. Premier, 206, 210. 
Earl of Beaoonsfleld, 212. 

Dogger Bank, action off the, 
109. 

Dominfca, taken, 86. 

Donauwerth, taken, 33. 



Bxmovth* 

Dowdeswell,WUUam, chaa 

cellor of exchequer, 93. 
Drapier's Letter t^ 67. 
Drummond, titular duke of 

Perth, 70. 
Dubois, cardinal, 62. 
Due xworth, admiral sir 

John, 162. 
Dudley, lord, 180. 
Dumouries, 123. 
Duncan, admiral, defeats 

the Dutch off Camper* 

down, 131. Viscount, 132. 
Dundas, 146 (see Melville). 

, admiral, 195. 

Dundee, viscount, opposes 

WUliamlU., 6. Victory 

and death, ib. 
Dunkirk, besieged by doke 

of York, 124. 
Dutch colonies taken, 128. 
guards dismissed, 19. 

[B. 

East India Company 

founded, 14. Progress 

of, 88. Bills of Fox and 

Pitt respecting, 166. 

Regulating Act, 117. 

Abolished, 200. 
(French), 88. Their 

setUemeniB, 89. 
Ecclesiastical Commission, 

court of, 186. 

IHtles Bill, 192. 

Fdwardes, lieutenant, 199. 
Egremont, lord, secretary, 

87, 90. 
Egypt, French in, 132, 134, 

139. Expedition to, 162. 
Elba, Napoleon banished to, 

168. 
Eldon, lord, chancellor, 137, 

161. Resigns, 178. 
Eliott, general, defends Gib- 
raltar, 111. Made loni 

Heathfield, 112. 
Ellenborough, lord, 189. 

Governor-general of India, 

198. 
Elphinstone, admiral, 128. 
Emigration, 178. 
Engfaien, duke d', murdered, 

146. 
Erskine, lord chanoellcr 

149. Dismissed, 161. 
Eugene, prince, co-operates 

with Malborough, 33. 

Defeats the Irench at 

Turin, 34. Invades 

France, 37. Defeated at 

Denain, 43. 
Ewtaw Springs, battle of, 

108. 
Exhibition of Industry, 193. 
— — , second, 203. 
Exmouth, lord, bombaidt 

Algiers, 174. 
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Falkirk. 



Foikirfc Mnir, battle, 73. 

Faman, battle, 124. 

Family Ck)mpact, 86. 

Fenians, the, 306. 

Fenwicic, sir John, his con- 
spiracy and revelations, 
16. Attainder, ib. 

Ferdinand of Brunswick, re- 
covers Hanover, 81. 

IV. of Naples, 160. 

VII. of Spain, 164, 169. 

Ftji islands, annexed, 211. 

Finch, Sir Heneage (gee 
Nottingham, earl of). 

Finisterre, battle off, 75. 
Calder's action, 147. 

Fisher, captain, 15. 

Fishguard Bay, French 
malefactors landed at, 129. 

Fitzgerald, lord Edward, 
conspiracy and death, 135. 

, Mr. Vesey, 180. 

Fitzherbert, Mrs., 116. 

Fletcher of Saltoun, 36. 

— , sir Robert, muiinies, 
117. 

Flenru', battle, 126. 

Fontaineblean; Napoleon ab- 
dicates at, 168. 

Fontenoy, battle, 68. 

Foreigners, address against, 
20. Iheligibleto offices or 
to Parliament, 21. 

Forater, Mr., 8upx>ortB the 
Pretender, 49. Surren- 
ders, ib. 

Fox, sir Stephen, 77. 

, Henry, 77. Secretary, 

78. Paymaster of the 
forces, 80. Leads the 
commons, 90. Made lord 
Holland, ib. 

— — Charles James, secre- 
tary, 109. Resigns, 111. 
Secretary, 115. Dismissed, 
ii>. Foreign secretary, 
149. Death, 160. 

France acknowledges Ameri- 
can independence, 103. 
Threatens an invasion, 
104. First revolution, 
121. Title of "king of 
France"dropped byGeorge 
III., 136. Extent of the 
empire, 160. Second revo- 
Intion, 181. Third, 191. 
Second empire, 192. Alli- 
ance with, agaiuRt Knssia, 
193. War with Oermany, 
207. Republic, 208. 

Francis I., emperor, 68. 

— II., resigns the imperial 
dignity, and becomes 
Francis I. of Austria, 
147 n. 

, sir PhUlp, 118. 
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Franklin, Dr., 92. Dis- 
miissed from post-office, 
98. Negoci..iion8, 100, 101. 
At Paris, 111,112. 

Fredericlc, prince of Wales, 
62. Marries Augusta of 
Saxe Gotha, ib. Death, 
76. 

IF. of Prussia, invades 

Silesia, 65. Invades Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, 68. 
His campaigns in the 
Seven Years' War, 80 sq. 

Freeman, Mrs., name of the 
duchess of Marlborough* 
30. 

Frere, Mr. 155. 

Friend, sir John, conspiracy 
against William UL, 15. 
Executed, 16. 

Fnentes de Ofioro, battle, 
162. 

a. 

Gage, general, 99. 
Gaiway, earl of, (Ruvigny), 

expedition to Spain, 34, 

36. 
Gambler, admiral, bombards 

C!openhagen, l63. 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe, 202. 
Gastein, convention o^ 204. 
Gates, general, 108. 
General warrants, 91. 
Genoa, united to France, 146. 

Annexed to Sardinia, 168. 
Georub I., reign of, 46-68. 

. II., reign of, 60-83. 

m., rfign of, 85-176, 

IV., prince of Wales, 

dissipation and extrava- 
gance, 116. Begen^ 161. 

Reign of, 176-181. 
Geoi^e, prince of Denmark, 

marries QueenAi)ne.30,45. 
, chevalier St. (Preten- 
der), 48. 
Georgia, dtspntes with Spain 

respecting, 62. 
Germaine, lord George 

(SackviUe), at battle of 

Minden, 84. Ck>lonial 

secretary, 100. 
German Town, battle of, 

102. 

troops, hiring of, 101. 

Ghent, treaty of, 169. 
Gibhon, Memoire Justified- 

«»/, 104. 
Gibraltar, taken, 34. Re- 

Tnquishfd by Spain, 62. 

Memorable siege of. 111. 
Ginkell, 4. Takes Athlone, 

9. hesieges Limerick, ib. 
Gladstone, Mr., chancellor 

of the exchequer, 193. 

Financial policy, 205. 

Premier. 207. Disestab- 
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Grey; 

Ibbes the Iildt Charcb» 

ib. Resigns, 210. Retires 

from leadership of 

Liberals, 211, 
Glenooe, massacre of, 10 <g. 
Gloucester, duke of (»jn of 

queen Anne), death, 21. 
Go-Jericb, viscount,4>remier, 

179. Colonial secretary, 

182. 
Godolpbin, lord, treasurer, 

29, 39. Attacked by Sa- 

cbeverell, 39. Death, 43. 
Godoy, don Emanuel, Prince 

ofthe Peace, 128, 153. 
Good Hope, Cape, taken, 128. 
Goojerat, battle, 199. 
Gordon, dnke o^ opposes 

William HI., 6. 
, lord George, riots, 105 

sq. 
Gortz, baron, 63. 
Gough, general Sir Hugh« 

199. 
Gonlbum, Mr., chancellor of 

exchequer, l79, 189. 
Gower, eari, president of 

council, 115. 
, lord Leveaon, embassy 

to St. Petersburg, 162. 
Grafton, duke of, secretary, 

93. Head of treasury, 94» 

96. 
Graham, 8!r Thomas, 166. 

Expedition to Holland, 

168. 
, sir James, home secre- 
tary, 189. 
Grammont, duke de, 66. 
Gr<inby, marqueis of, 85. 
Grantham, lord, secretary, 

111. 
Granville, earl, (see Carte- 
rat). 
Gratian, Henry, 110. 
Gravef, admiral, 1 08. 
Great l^ritain, name of Eng- 
land and Scotland united, 

36. 
Greece, independence ot 

179. 
Greenwich hospit:il, 2. 
Gregg, executed, 39. 
Gregory XIII. reforms the 

calendar, 75. 
Grenville, Georsre, secretary, 

87, 90. First lord of 

treasury and chancellor of 

exchequer, ib. Proposes 

American Stamp Act, 91, 

96. 
— , lord, coalesces with 

Fox, 145. Premier, 149, 

161. 
, Thomas, at admiralty, 

151. 
Grey, earl (see Howick), 

premier, 182. Resigns, 

185. 
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Ghr«y. 

Orey, general sir Charles, 

127. 
Onillotine, ambnlatorr, 126. 
Oaiscard, »talM Barley, 

41. 
Gyllenborg, ooant, 53. 
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Havaimah taken, 187. 

HayelociE, general, 200. 

Hawke, admiral sir Edward. 
76, 78. Expedition a- 
Katnst Rucheiort, 80. 
ictory off Quiberon, 82. 



Halifax, marquess ot, privy 

seal, 2, 7. 
^: — , earl of, (Montafnie), 

22. ]>lsnii88ed,29. Fir»t 
l.»rd of treasury, 47. 

— , earl of, secretary. 90. 

(NovaSootia), founded, 

76. 

Hamilton, dnke of, opposes 
Hanoverian succession, 
36. Opposes union, 36. 

— — , colonel, 10. 

, lady, 148. 

HMmpden c'lubs, 173. 

Hanover, tretay of, 67. 
Overrun by tne French, 
80. Seized by Prussia, 
138. By France, 144. 
Made a kingdom, 168. 
Separated from British 
crown. 187. Annexed to 
Prussia, 206. 

Hanoverian Buooraslon set- 
tled, 21. Supported by 
the Peers, 31. Rejected 
by Scotch parliament, 35 
tq. Quietly accomplished, 
-46. 

Harcourt, fir Simon, 39. 
Chancellor,' 40. 

Hardlnge, sir Henrr, gover- 
nor-general of India, 199. 

Hardwicke, lord chancellor, 
66 Krsigns, 86. 

Hardy, f^ir Cbarles, 105. 

, captain, 148. 

Hargreaves, 219. 

Harington, earl of, secretary, 
62, 68. Lord-Ueutenaut 
of Ireland, 75. 

Harley, Rob rt, Hpeaker, 21, 

23. Secretary, 38. Sup- 
planted, ib, ChanreUor 
of cxchc quer, 40. A ttack 
on his life, 41. Corre- 
sponds with dnke of Ber- 
wick, ib. Made earl of 
Oxford and treasurer, 42 
(«ee Oxford). 

Hairis g<'neral, 197. 

Hastl gs, marqueps, gover- 
nor-general of India, 
19-«. 

— , Warren, first govrr- 
nor-gene>al of Indi •, 117. 
Administration, 118 sq. 
Impeachment, 116, 120. 

Hatlleld, James, shoots at 
George III., 136. 

Huugwitz, 146. 



Hawley, general, 73. 

Heat field, lord, 112 • (see 

Eliott). 
Hrdxe!*, sir Charles, secre- 
tary, 30. 
Holder, the, Uken, 134. 
Helens, lord St., treaty with 

Ru sia, 138 
Hpligoland, 153. 
Henley, lord, chancellor, 86. 
H»>nry Benedict, cadina: 

York, last of the Stuurt , 

76. 

, Patrick, 93. 

Herbert, admiral, earl of 

Torrington, 8. 
He zegovina, the, 216. 
Hesse, landgrave of, sub- 

.4diary treaty with, 78. 
Hill, Abigill (Mrs. Ma- 

sham), 39. 
, sir Rowland, 167, 163. 

166. 
— , — , postal reform, 

220. 
Hillsborough, earl of, 96, 96. 
Hoche, general, 128. 
Holkar. 197. 
Holland, war :with, 108. 

Overrun by French* 127. 

Annexed to France, 172. 

^,lod(seeFox). 

Holstein, relatio i to Den- 

marR, 103. War about, 

104. Cded to Austria, tb. 

To Prusei >, 106. 
Holy Alliance, 173. 
Hone, William, proflecnted, 

174. 
Hod, sir Samuel, admiral, 

108. Mrfde an Irish bar n, 

111. Takes Toulon, 124. 

Corsica, 127. 
Home Tooke, 102, 127. 
Ho-te, sir William, 168. 
H'we, general, 99. Takes 

New York, 101. Ph.la- 

deiphia, 102. 
— ^, lord, expedition 

ai;ainst Cherbourg, M. 

Relieves Gibraltar, ill. 

First lord of a^^miralty, 

116. Victory of 1st June, 

127. 
How ick, lord, at admiralty, 

149. Koreixn secretary, 

151. Bill, lor Catholic 

emancipation, ib. (See 

Grey, earl). 
Hunt, Henry, 174, 176. 
Huntingdon, earl of, ii. 
Htiskisortn, Mr., 180. 
Hatch! ■ son,- general, 140, 



Kent. 

Huvsdulnen taken, 134. 
Hyder Ali, 117, 119. 
Hyderabad, 199. 



Ibrahim Pasha, 179. 
Ildefonso» San, treaty of, 

128. 
Impeachment,, not barred 

by a royal pardon,. 22. 
Income-tax, 189. Rates and 

produce of, 211. 
India, British, histoiy, 88 tq., 

116 »q.t 197 tq. Empress 

oi; 217. 
Inglis, sir Robert, 193. 
Inkermann, battle, 196. 
Ionian islands, taken, 168. 
Ireland, grants of forfeited 

estates in, reversed, SO, 
• Union with England, 186. 

136. Disturbances in, 184. 

Coercion bill, 186. Famine, 

if<l. ihurch disestab- 
lished, 207. 



Jacobite plot, 66. 

Jamaica, insurrection ia, 
186. 

Japan, commercial relations, 
197. 

Jefferson, Thomas 98, 100. 

Jena, battle of, 150. 

" Jenkin's ears/' 6 '. 

Jervis, admiral sir John, 137. 
Defeats the Spanish fleet, 
130. Made earl St. Yin- 
cent, ib. 

Jews, how excluded from 
parliament, luo. Admit- 
ted, 2ul. 

Jones, J. Gale, 159. 

, Paul, 106. 

Joseph I., emperor, 3(. 

Jourdan, general, 186. 

Judges, made independei:t 
of the crown, 22. 

Judicature, Supreme Court 
of, 210. 

Junot, marshal, 153, 164. 

.fnnta of Seville, 154. 

Junto, the, 39. 



Kalisch. alliance of. 166. 
Kars, defence of, 196. 
Keane, sir John, 198. 
Kendal, duchess of (baroness 

Schulenberg), 52, 56. 
Kenmure, lozd, proclainu 

Pretender, 49. Executed, 

50. 
Kennett, lord mayor, pun* 

isbed, *06. 
Kent, duke oA dies; if 6. 
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Keppel. 

Keppel, admiral, 104. First 
lord of admiralty, 109. 

Killiecrankie, battle, 6. 

Kilmarnock, earl, executed, 
74. 

King's C(^ege. 123. 

Kirke, colonel, at London- 
derry, 6. 

Kleber, general, 135. 

Kloster Seven, convention of, 
80. 



Ia Fayette, marquis de, 201. 

La H<^ue, battle, 12. 

Lake, general (aft. lord), de- 
feats Irish rebels, 136. 
Takes Delhi, etc., 197. 

Land Act, Irish, 2 7. 

Lausdowne, marquess of, 
president of council, 182. 

Law's scheme, 55. 

Lawrence, general, 200. 

League, American, 08. 

Leake, sir John, admiral, 34, 

Leeds, duke of {see Danby). 

Legge, Henry, chancellor of 
exchequer, 77, 86. 

Legion of Honour, 141. 

Leipsic, battle, 167. 

Leopold, prince of Saxe- 
Goburg (afterwards king 
of the 3Selgians), coBFort 
of princess Charlotte, 174. 

Lexington, skirmish at, 09. 

Ligny, battle, 170. 

Ligonier, lord, 68. 

Limerick, siege 0(9. Padfi-. 
cation of, ib. 

Liprandi, general, 194. 

Lisbon, entered, 155. 

Lisle, Mrs., attainder re- 
versed, 7. 

Literature, since revolution, 
224. 

Liverpool, lord, secretary at 
war, 669. Premier, 162, 

^ ne. 

London, In the Gordon riots, 

. 107. Effect of French 
Bevolution at, 123. 

Londonderry, siege of, 6. 
Relieved, ib. 

Lords, Justices, 46, 64. 

Loughborough, lord (see 
Wedderbum). 

Louis XIV. lends James II. 
a fleet, 5. Abets his in- 
vasion, 11. Ackoow- 
iKlges the Pretender, 23. 
Sues fbr peace, 38. Death, 
48. 

XV., accession, 49. 

Invades Flanders, 68. 

X7I., aids the Ameri- 
cans, 103, Beheaded, 123. 

XVIII., restored, 167. 

Flies, 170. Restored, 172. 
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Louis Philippe, king of the 
French, 181. iucpelled, 
191. 

, prince of Baden, 32. 

' — Napoleon, priuce, 208 
and note. 

Loui-bourg, taken, 69, 81. 

Lovat, lord, temporizing con- 
duct, 70, 72. Interview 
with Charles Edward, 73. 
Captured, 74. Executed, 
75. 

Lowe, Mr., reduces the in- 
come-tax, 210. 

Loyalists. American, hidem- 
nified, 113. 

Lundy, 5. 

Lyndtiurbt, lord, cliancellor, 
78, 89. 

Lynedock, lord (Graham), 
victory at Barrosa, 161. 

Lyons, admiral loid, 195. 
Expedition to Kertch, etc., 
ib. 

Lytton, lord, viceroy of 
India, 211. 

M. 

McAdam, 219. 
Macclesfield, lord chancellor, 

fined for peculation, 67. 

, earl of, 76. 

McDonald, Flora, 74. 
Maclan of Glencoe, 10. 
M*Intoeh, brigadier, 49. 
Macintosh, sir James, Tin- 

dicicB GdUica^ 122. 
Mack, general, defeated at 

Ulm, 146. 
MacMahon, marshal, 207, 

President, 208. 
Madras, 89. 
Magdala, stormed, 206. 
Maida, battle, 150. 
MaintenoQ, madame de, 37. 
Maitland, captain, carries 

Napoleon to England, 172. 
Malcolm, sir John, 19"*. 
Malmesbury, lord* embassy 

to Paris, 129. 
Malplaquet, battle, 18. 
Malta, taken by the French, 

132, Surrendered, 137. 
Malt-tax, occasions riots in 

Scotland, 57. 
Manchester, riots at, 175. 
Manners, 223. 
Mansfield, lord (Murray), 

chief Justice, 79, 95. 

Library burnt, 106. 
Manufactures, British, pro- 
hibited in France, 215,220. 
Mar's insurrection, 49. 
Maria Theresa of Austria, 

succession opposed, 65. 

Flies to Hungary, ib. 

Supported by liuglisb par- 

liAjnent, 60* 
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Milan. 

Maria Louisa, archduchess, 
marries Napoleon J., 15P. 

Marlborough, duke of, ex- 
pedition to Ireland, 8. 
Plots restoration of 
James, 11. Committed to 
the Tower, ib. Informs 
James of Berkeley's expe- 
dition, 13. Captain-gene- 
ral, 30. Campaign, ib. 
Dukedom, 31. Lnpopn- 
larity and intrigues with 
the Pretender, t6. Cam- 
paign, ib. Victorious at 
Blenheim, 32. Concludes 
a treaty with Prussia, 33. 
Campaign, 34. Prince of 
the empire., ib. Victorious 
at Bamillies, ib. Further 
rewards, ib. Accused of 
extortion, 37. Victorious 
aVOudenarde, ib. At Mal- 
plaquet, 38. Influence de- 
cUnes, 39. Offended, 40. 
Absents himself from 
court, 41. Last cam- 
paign, 42. Charged with 
peculation, ib. Censured 
by the commons, 43. Re- 
tires to Antwerp, ib. Re- 
turns, 47. Reinstated as 
captain-general, etc., ib. 
Sends a loan to the Pre- ' 
tender, 48. Death, 56. 
Character, ib. 

Mturlborough, Charles, 2nd 
duke, expedition to Cher- 
bourg, 81. 

, duchess of, goverrs 

Anne, 30. Decline of her 
influence, 39. 

Marmont, marshal, 162. 

Marriage Act, Boyal, 97. 

Mary II., daughter of 
James II., reign, 1-13. 
Death, 13. 

Masham, Mrs., ingratiates 
herself with queen Anne, 
39. 

Massena, 146, 159, 160, 161. 

Maynard, serJeant, 2. 

Maynooth college, endowed, 
189. 

Mazzini, 202. 

Mechanics' institutes, 223, 

Medina, sir Solomon, accuses 
Marlborough, 42. 

Meeanee, battle, 199. 

Meer Jaffler, 117. 

Melbourne, lord, home secre- 
tary, 182. Premier, 185. 
Supported by O'Connell, 
186, 188. Resigns, 189. 

Melville, lord, charged with 
peculation, 145, 146. '. 

Minou, general, 135, 139. 

MenschikofT, prince, 194. 

Methodists, 223. 

Milan Decree, 153. 
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Kinden. 

Hiii«1eii, battle, 82. 

Minorca, taken by Stanhope, 
38. By the French, 78. 
Restored to Great Britain, 
88. Lost, 109. RetMken, 
133. Given np by peace 
of Amiens, 140. 

-Minute Men, 98. 

Moldart, seven men of, 69. 

Monckton, general, 87. 

Montagu , Sir James, 39. 

Montcalm, marquis de, go- 
vernor of Canada, 83. 

Montenegro, 216. 

Moore, commodore, 146. 

— -, general sir John, 156. 
Invades Spain, tfr. Killed, 
166. 

Mordaunt, earl of Peter- 
borough, 2. 

— , general sir John, 80. 

Moreau, general,* 126, 137. 

Morley, Mrs., assumed name 
of Queen Anne, 3D. 

Mortier, marshal, 144, 160. 

Moscow, entered by Napo- 
leon, 164. Burnt, ib. 

Monntrashel, lord, defeated 
and captured, 6. 

Municipal Reform Act, 186. 

Munro, sir Hector, 119. 

Murat, kii.g of Naples, 164. 

Murray, lord George, Joins 
Charles Edward, 70, 72, 73 
Escapes, 74. 

Mutiny at Spithead and the 
Noi^, 30. 

-^ Act, origin, 4. 

N. 

Namnr taken, 16. 

Napier, admiral sir Charles, 
194. 

, general sir Charles, 

cooquers Scinde, 198. 

, Sir Rob rt (lord N.), 

storms Magdala, 206. 

Naples, taken by ihe French, 
133. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, besieges 
I'oulon, 124. Threatens 
invasion of England, 131 
Expedition to Egypt, 
132. In Palestine, 134. 
Returns to France, 136. 
First consul, ib. Ad- 
dr* sses a letter to George 
III., 147. Power and 
magnificence, 141. In- 
sults our ambassador, 144. 
Emperor Napoleon I., 146. 
King of Italy, 146. Occu- 
pies Vienna, <b. Seizes 
Portugal, 163. And Spain, 
164. Enters Vienna, 168. 
Marries Maria Louisa, ib. 
Excommunicated, ib. Ex- 
pedition to BoBsia, 163. 
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Defeat in Germany, 166. 
Abdicates, 168. Lands at 
Cannes, 169. Campaign in 
Be'gium, 170. Defeat at 
Waierloo, 172. Flight on 
boarl the BeUerophont ib. 
Conveyed to St. Helena, 
173. Death, in 1821, ib. 

Napoleon II. (nomindl)^ 
172. 

— in., emperor, 193. At- 
tempt 10 assassinate, 210. 
Declares war with Prussia, 
207. Taken prisoner, t6. 
D.ath, 208. 

, prince imperial (see 

Louis Napoleon). 

National debt, 114, 173, 202, 
221. 

Navarino, battle, 179. 

Navigation laws, repealed, 
191, 227. 

Nelson, at riege of Calvi, 
127. At St. Vincent, 130. 
Victory at Aboukir, 133. 
Made a peer, ib. Captures 
Leghorn, ib. Victory at 
Copenhag«>n, 138. At- 
tempts Boulogne, 139. 
Chases the French fleet, 
147. At Trafalgar, 148. 
Death, ih. Funeral, 149. 
Neutrality, armed, 107, 
137. 

Newcastle, duke of, secre- 
tary, 62, 66. Prime min- 
ister, 77. Vacillating 
policy, 78. Rf'signs, 79. 
Returns, ib. Resigns. 87. 

Newport, rio sat, 188. 

Newspapers, 14. 

Newton Butler, bf ttle of, 6. 

N^, marshal, l7o. 

Niagara, taken, 82. 

Nicholas, czar, quarrels, 
with the Porte, 193. Death, 
195. 

Nightingale, Florence, 196. 

Nile, Battle of the, 133. 

Nithisdale, lord, escape from 
the To>\er, 61. 

Nivelle, bat le at the, 166. 

NoailUs, marshal, 66. 

Nopjurors, 4. Deprived, 9. 

Normanhy, marquess, of, 
privy seal, 29. 

Norris, sir John, admiral, 
63. 

North, lord, chancellor of 
exchequer, 96. Prime 
minister, 96. Measure 
resprcting tea, ib. At- 
tempts to conciliate the 
Americans, 103. Resigns, 
109. Secretary, 115. J.is- 
missed, ib. Regulating 
Act, 117. 

North American colonies, dr- 
Bcribed, 92. Discontents 



Palli«er. 

in, ib., 96. War breaks 
out In, 99. 

yorth Briton paper, 87. No. 

. Forty-five, 90, 91. 

Northcote, sir Stafford, 211. 

Northiiigton, lord chancellor, 
94. 

Nott, general, 198. 

Notiingham castle burnt, 
183. 

, earl of, secretary, 2, 

30. Bill to prevei.t occa- 
sional conformity, 42. 
President of council, 47. 

O. 

Gates, Titus, pensioned, 7. 

Oaths, parliamentary, 201. 

O'Brien, Smith, rebellion, 
181. Transported, ib. 

O'Connell, Daniel, 178. Or- 
ganizes Catholic Associa- 
tion, ib. Returned for 
Clare, 180. Advocates re- 

Seal of the Union, 183. 
apports lord Melbourne, 
186. KU "Tail," 189. 
Convicted of sedition, ib. 
Death, 190. 

O'Hara, general, 124. 

«• Olive Branch," the Ameri- 
can petition, 100. 

Olteniza, battle of, 193. 

Omar Pasha, 193. 

Orange, prince of, 126. 

, prince of, at Quatre- 

Bras, 170. Wounded, 172. 

Orangemen, 136. 

Orford, earl of (Russell), 16. 
(ceeRussel). 

(«« Walpole). 

Orkney, countess of, 19. 

Orleans, duke of, regent, 52. 

Ormond. duke of, attacks 
Vigo, 30. Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, 40. Commands 
in Flanders, 43. im- 
peached and attained, 48. 
invades England, 60. 

Orthez, battle of, 167. 

Osman Pasha, 213. 

Otho, king of Greece, 179. 

Oude, annexation of, 199. 

Oudenarde, battle of, 37. 

Oxford University, decree of, 
condemned by the peers, 
49. 

Oxford, Harley, earl of (se •■ 
Harley), treasurer. 42. Dis- 
missed, 46. Impeached 
andcommi'ted, 48. Inter- 
view with Ormond, ib* 

P. 

Paine, Thomas, 100, 122. 
i'alliser, sir Hugh, court- 
martial on, 104. 
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Palmerston. 

Palmerston, lord, 159. Sec- 
retary at war, 179. 
Foreign secretary, 182. 
Premier, 196. Resigns, 

201. Second ministry, 

202, 204. Death, 204. 
Fampluna, taken, 166. 
Paris, peace of (1768> 88. 

Entered by aUies, 168, 172. 
Peace of (1Y82), 113, 
(1814), 173 (1866), 197. 
invested by the Gl^inans , 
208. 

— — , sir Hyde, admiral, 109, 
138. 

— — , Richard, mntineer, 
131. 

Parliament, Act for trien- 
nial, 13. Act for septen- 
nial, 51. 

1 Irish, Independence 

acknowledged, 110. 

Partition treaty (Spanish), 
first, 17. Second, 20. 
Disapproyed by parlia< 
ment, 22. 

Passaro, action off, 54. 

Paul, czar, 137. Assassi- 
nated. 138. 

Peel, sir Robert, 176. Home 
secretary, 177. Resigns, 
178. RHtnm8,180. Intro- 
duces CUtholic Relief Bill, 
ib. Resign?, 182. Short 
premiership^ 186. Premier 
again, 189. Graduated 
corn-duties, ib. Income- 
tax, ib. Repeals corn- 
laws, 190. Resigns, 191. 
Death, ib. 

Peers, creation of twelve 
new, 43. 

Pelham, first lord of treasury 

67. NegociatPS with Pitt, 

68. Death, 77. 
P^lissier, general, 196. 
Peltier, convicted of libelling 

Bonaparte, 143. 

Peninsular war, 154, 165. 

Perceval, Spencer, chancel- 
lor of exchequer, 151. 
Premier, 159. Assassina- 
ted, 162. 

Perkhis, air William, exe- 
cuted, 16. 

Peter II. of Portugal, Joins 
the Gnmd Alliance, 31. 

Peterborough, earl of, ex- 

eion to ^Mdn, 34 {see 
aunt). 

« Peterloo." 176. 

Petersburg, St., treaty of. 
138. 

Phllad**lpbia, oongtess at 99. 
Taken, 102. 

Philip V. of Spain, duke of 
> Anjou, appointed to Span- 
ish throne, 20, 33. Driven 
fioqpi MfMkid, 34. Qfferto 
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relinquish Spain, 38. De- 
feated, t&. Hostile designs 
of, 53. Accedes to Quad- 
ruple Alliance, ib. 

Philippine islands, taken, 87. 

Pichegru, general, 126. 

Picton, general, 170. Killed, 
176. 

Piedmont, united to France, 
141. 

Pilnitz, conference at, 123. 

Pitt, WUliam, 63 (see Chat- 
ham, earl of). 

, William, the younger, 

enterspublic life, 110. Ad- 
vocates parliamentary re- 
form, ib. Chancellor of 
exchequer. 111. Prime 
minister, 115. India bill. 
ib. Financial reform, 
ib. Commercial treaty 
with France, ib. Reform 
bill rejected, 116. Si)eech 
on impeaclunent of Has- 
tings, 120. Assists the 
French loyalists, 128. 
Abandons parliamentary 
reform, 136. Advocates 
catholic emancipation, 
137. Letter to Geoi^e 
III., ib. Resigns, ib. 
Premier again, 144. Pop- 
ularity, ib. Death and 
public funeral, 149. 

Pitt, lady Hester, created 
baroness Chatham, 87. 

PiuH Vn., pope carried to 
Savona, 158. Restored 
168. 

Placemen, their election to 
parliament regulated, 22. 

Plassy, battle, 89. 

Plevna, siege of, 113. 

Police, new, 183. 

Pollalore, battic, 119. 

Pollock, general. 198. 

Pompadour, madame de, 85. 

Pondicherry, taken, 86. Re- 
stored, 88. 

Ponsonby, general sir Wil- 
liam, killed, 172. 

Pont-k-chin, battle, 126. 

Poor-laws, 185, 225. 

Popham, sir Home, expedi- 
tion to Ostend, 132. 

Population at the Revolu- 
tion, 220. At the last 
census, ib. 

Portland, earl of, 2. Ncgo- 
ciated peace of Ryswick. 
16. 

, duke of, 103. Pre- 
mier, 116, 161. Death, 
159. 

Porto Bello, taken, 64. 

Novo, battle, 119. 

Portugal, seized by French, 
153. 

Post, reformed, 220. 
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Bagrlan. 

Potato rot, 190. 

Potteries, 219. 

Pragmatic Sanction, 65, 

Prague, treaty of, 206. 

Pratt, chief Justice, declares 
general warrants illegal, 
91. Made Lord Camden, 
93. Chancellor, 94. 

Prendergast, betrays Bar- 
clay's conspiracy, 15. 

Preston Pans, battle, 71. 

Pretender (James), attempt- 
ed invasion, 37. Issues 
a manifesto, 48. Invad- s 
Scotland, 50. Clharactr, 
ib. Flight, 51. Expelled 
France, 62. Marries 
princess Sobieski, ib. 
Strange manifesto, 66. 
Appoints his son regent, 
67. Death, 76. 

, (Charles Edward), de- 
scent in Scotland, 69. 
Erects his standard, 70. 
Proclaims James VIII., ib. 
Defeats sir J. Cope, 71. 
Enters England, 72. Ad- 
vances to Manchester and 
Derby, ib. Retreat", ib. 
Defeatrd at Culloden, 73. 
Escapes to Morlaix, 74. 
Expelled from France, 76. 
Sut)sequent 11 f^ ib. 

Priestley, Dr., 122. 

Prince Edward's Island, 
taken, 81. 

" Protectionists," 190. 

Prussia, subsidized, 125. Ac- 
cedes to armed neutrality, 
138. Seizes Hanover, ib. 
Conquered by the French, 
150. Joins coalition 
against France, 166. An- 
nexes Schleswig, 204. 
Alliance with Italy against 
Austria, 206. Annexa- 
tions in Germany, ib. 
War with France, 207, 
208. 

Pulteney, secretary at war, 
47. Earl of Bath, 65. 
Supports inquiry about 
Walpole, ib. 

Purchase in the army, abo- 
lished, 209. 

Pyrenees, battles of the, 166. 



Q. 

Quatre bras, battle, 170. 
Quebec, taken, 83. 
Quiberon, battle off, 82. 
Expedition to, 128. 



" Radical," 175. 

Raglan, lord, commands ex- 
pedition against Rusda, 
194. Death, 196. 
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Bailways. 

RaUwajB, 181, 219. 

RamilUeB, batUe, 34. 

Bapparees, 9. 

Rastadt, oongreM of, 133. 

Refonn, parliamentary, ad- 
Tocated by lord Chatham 
and WiUiam Pitt, 110. 
Partial, effected, ib. 
Pitfs biU for, lost, 116. 
Becomes a national ques- 
tion. Its. Lord John 
Boflsell's bill, 182. Blots 
TCBpecting, 183. Carried, 
ib. Provisions of ib. 
Second a'-t, 206. 

Begency, the, 161. 

Bhme, oonfederatiim of the, 
146. 

Bichmond, duke of, moves 
address for peace with 
America, 103. 

Bights, Bill of, t, 24. 

Biot, on baming of the 
y<nih Briton, 190. 

(see Gordon) 

Rtpon, esri of (tee Goderleh). 

Roads, 219. 

Bobesplerre, executed, 126. 

BoUnson, sir Iliomas, sec- 
retsry, n. 

k Mr. (see Ooderich). 

Bochester, earl of (Hyde). 
lord-Uentensnt of Ireland, 
20. President of council, 
40. 

Boddni^iam, marquess of, 
prime minister, 98. Again, 
109. Death, 111. 

Bodney, admiral, bombards 
Hayre, 81. Tnkes Mar- 
tinico, 8t. Victory at 
Cape St. Vincent, V'l. 
Takes St. Eustatiiis, 109. 
Defeats De Grasse, 111. 
Made a baron, ib. 

Boli9a, baUle, 156. 

Borne, evacuated by the 
French, 203. 

Bomilly, sir Samuel, 223. 

Booke, admiral sir G., 13. 
Attacks Vigo, 30. Takes 
Gibraltar, 34. 

Bosen, mar>hal de, besieges 

- Londonderry, 6. 

Boeetta Bton<>, 140 note. 

Boss, general, 169. Killed, 
ib. 

Boumania, 216. 

Boumelia, Eastern, 316. 

RoyaX Otorge, sinks. 111. 

Bnssell, William, lord, 
attainder reversed, 1. 

— — , admiral, a Jacobite, 11. 
Queen Mary's letter to, 12. 
Defeats the French fleet at 
La Hogue, xb. Earl of 
Orford, 22 (m6 Orford). 

.— , lord John, carries r.- 
peal of Test and Corpora- 
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tlon Acts, 1T9. Introduces 
Parliamentary Beform 
Bill, 182. lis provisions, 
183. Declares against the 
corn-laws, 190. Premier, 
191. Foreign secretary, 
202. Earl BosseU ^1861). 
Premier again, death, 206. 

Butisia, subsidiary treaties 
with, tS, 125. League 
with, 146, 165. Attacks 
the Turkish dominion", 
193. War with, s6., 212 
tq. Designs>against Tur- 
key, 212. War, 213. BeU- 
tions with England, 215. 

Ruth, St., 9. Killed, a. 

Rutland, duke, of privy seal, 
115. 

Ryder, sir Dudley, 79. 

, hon. R., home seere- 

tarr, 169. 

Ryswlck, treaty of, 16. 



S. 

Sacheverell, Dr., sermon, 39* 
Jmpeached, 40. Suspen- 
ded, ib. Journey to 
Wales, 41. 

Sackville, lord George, mis- 
behaviour at Mlndin, 82. 
Dismissed, ib. 

Sadowa, battle, 206. 

Salutes, Gamier des, de- 
nounces Pitt, 126. 

Salamanca, French barbarity 
at, 163. Battle of; tft. 

Sale, general, 198. 

Salisbury, n:arquls of, 210. 
Foreign secretary, 215. 

San Roque, lines of, 62. 

Sancroft, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, a noi^uror, 4. 
Deprived, 9. 

Sandwich, lord, ridiculed by 
Wilkes. 91. 

Sandys, chancellor of the 
exchequer, 66. 

Saragossa, battle, 38. 

Saratoga, convention of, 102. 

Sardinia, sends an army to 
the Crimea, 196. 

Sarsfield, 9. 

Saville, sir George, 106. 

Savoy, duke of. Joins Grand 
Alliance, 31. Invades 
France, 37. 

Saxe, marshal, 68. 

Scarsdale, earl of, 11. 

Schism Act, 42, 54. 

Schleswig, ceded to Prussia, 
204, 206. 

Schomberg, marshal, 3. 
Lands In Jreland, 6. 
KiUed, 8. 

SchSnbrunn, peace of, 168. 

Scindiah, 197. 

Scotland, WiUUm HI. ac- 



Sophla. 

knowledged in, 6. Par- 
liam<>nl rejects bill for 
Hanoverian succession, 
36 sq. Effect in England, 
86. Union with, 35, 36. 

Scott, sir John, 137 (see 
Eldon). 

Sebastian, San, taken, 167. 

Sebastianl, marshal, 152, 
157. 

Secret-service money, 65. 
Limited. 110. 

Security, Act of (Scotch), 35. 

Sedan, battle, 207. 

Select men, at Boston, 100. 

Septennial Act, 61. 

Seringapatam, taken, 197. 

Servian war, 202, 216. 

SetUement, Act of, 21. 

Sevastopol, invested, 193. 
Taken, 196. 

Seven Tears' War, 80, 88. 

SsviUe, treaty of, 62. 

Shah Alum, 117. 

SkaMnon, frigate, takes the 
CheMapeaJett 169. 

Sharpe, Granvillp. 161. 

Shelbume, earl of, secretary, 
94, 109. Prime minister, 
111. Resigns, 115. 

Shere All, 217. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 
110, 111, 121. 

Sherlfitnuir, battle, 49. 

Shore, sir John, governor- 
general of India, 197. 

Shovel, sir Cloudesley, 34. 
Blockades Toulon, 37. 
Lost at sea, ib. 

Shrewsbury, earl of, secre- 
tary, 2. 

, duke of, lord chamber- 
lain, 40. Defeats lioliiig- 
broke's schemes, 45. 
Treasurer, ib. Reigns, 47. 

SidmouUi, lord («ee Adding- 
ton). President of council, 
146. Retires, 147. 

Sidney, Algernon, attainder 
reversed, 7. 

Simpson, general, 196. 

Sinope, 193. • 

Slave-trade, abolished, 161. 

Slavery, abolished, 185. 

Smith, sir Sydney,at Toulnn, 
126. Defence of Acre, 134. 

Smyrna fleet, attacked, 12. 

Sobraon, battle, 199. 

Societies, religious, 223. 

Society for the diff^on 
of Useflil Knowledge, 
223. 

Somers, lord, 22, 29, 39. 

Sophia, electress of Hanover, 
21. Succession to the 
British crown estobUahed, 
36. r>eath, 46. 

Dorothea of ZeI],O0liSQrt 

of George L, 68. 
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BovlU marshal, 156 tq.^ VS9, 
163, J65, 166. 

South Sea Company, 54. 
Collapse offc 55, 

Bpa-fidd riots, 1^4. 

Spain, seized by Bonaparte, 
]y54. 

Spanish snccession, 11. 
War of, 23, 33, 36. 

Stair, earl of, 66. 

Stamp Act (North Ameri- 
CAn)« 91. How received in 
America,92. Bepealed, 94. 

Stanhope»general«ei:pedition. 
to Spain* 39. Secretary, 
47, 62. Fire* lord of 
treasury, 53. Made vis- 
count and earl«,»&. Con- 
cludes QuadrupleAlUaoce,, 
ib. Death, 56. 

'——, earl, chairman of Bevo- 
lution Society, 122. 

Stanley, Tord (se^DeAyJ. 

Starenbef^, count, 38. 

Steam engines,. 219. 

— vessels, increase ef, 
220. 

Stefano, San, preliminary 
treaty, 214. 

Steinkfrlc, battle, 12; 

fStewart, eolenel, 108. 

Stirling besieged by Preten- 
der, 37 
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Stolberg, Louisa of, marries . Tourville,. B, 12, 13. 



the Pretender, 7©> 
Storm, greats 32. 
j^trachan,admiralsirRichard, 

149^» 158. 
Stuart, sir John, invades 

Italyi 15(>. 
Suez Canal, 212. 
Sunderland, Robert Spencer, 

earl of, corresponds with 

James, 13-. 
,Charles Spenoer,earl of, 

8onHini>lawofMarlburough, 

40. Lord-neutenant of 

Ireland. 47. Secretary, 

53. Death» 56. 
Suri^ Dowlah» 89^118. 
Surinam, conquered* 134. 
Suwarov« 134. 
Swift, attacks Wood'i bilf. 

pence, 67. 
Sydney, lord* secietaiy,. 115. 



Talavera, battle, 15t. 

« Talents," party so iCalled, 

145. In office, 149, 
Tallard, mar^a^ 33. 
Talleyrand, 144. 
Talmash, genoraji, slatn, 13. 

a, 4uties» American, 87. 

Ships, how treated in 

America, 88. 
TeIgnmouth« %ufni hy the 

French, 8. 
KNGLAND. — PT. HL 



Tencln, cardinal; 67, 

Tenison, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 13. 

Test and Corporation Acts 
repealed, 179. 

Thelwall, pcoeepution of, 
127. 

Thiers, M., JOS'. 

Thistlewood, plot, lt6. 

Thurlow, lord chancellor, 
104, 109, 115. 

Ticonderoga, taken, 82. 

Tillotson, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 9. Death,. 13. 

Tilsfit, peace pf, 152. 

Tippoo, 119. Slain, 197. 

Tithe Commutation Act, 186.. 

Toleration Act, 4. 

ToUendal, I^y, 99k. 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe, 135. 

Tories, 8uppo]:t, William 
III.« 10» PredominAnce 
under Anna,. 41 sq. 
Adopt name of Con- 
servatives,. 185. 

Torres Vedras, lines ot 120. 

Torrington^ecfftof (Herbert), 
f onduct At Beachy Head, 
8. 

Toulon, sieg9 0f, 37^ Oc- 
cupied by English and 
Spanish, 124. 

Toulouse, battle of, 167. 



Townehend, lord, secretary,. 
47. Dismissed. 52, Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, ib. 
Dismissed, 53. President 
Qf the council, £4. Sec- 
rotary, 56. Besigns, 6^2. 

1 Charlesi chancellor of 

exchequer, 85. American 
taxes, ib. Death, ib. 

^Thomiw, secretary. 111. 

Trade, 202. Free, 220, 

Trafalgar, b-'itttle,. 148. 

Treason, high, law of, 
amended, 14. 

Tr asurer, lord high, office 

extinguished, 47^ 
• Trevor, sir John, speaker, 
expelled the house, 14. 

Triennial Act„ eecond^ 13^ 
Bepealed»61. 

Ttotter,. Mr.^ 145, 

Trowbridge, captahi, 130.. 

Tur«oing,. battle, 120. 

Turkey* war with Russia, 
152. Expedition ag inst, 
<6.. War of Greek inde- 

fi'^ndence, 179. War with 
(nssia^ ib. Again,. 193. 
Treati»8- for securing- its 
independence, 197. Mis- 
government in, 212» War 
with Rtissia, ib.'sq. 
. T^frconnelt earl of rfalbot), 
violence, in Ireland, 5. 
Supports Jftmes X I .^ 5> 



Wftlpole. 
IT. 



Union, Scotch, 34. Articles 
of, 35. Carried in Soot- 
land, 36. Act of, ib. 

, Irish, 135, 136. 

United Irishmen, 135. 

--^ States pf America, 
independence xecogjijl^edy 
113. Pass non-intercourse 
act, 164. Declare war, A. 

University bill, Irish, 210. 

of London, 223. 

Ushant„j«£tion off, 104. 

Utrecht, inference at, 
6pe^ed» 42,. peace of, 
43. 

V. 

Valenciennes, takei^,, 124. 
Yansittart, Mr.^ adtninistraf- 

tion of Indiii, 116. 
, Mr., chancellor of the 

exchequer, 162. 
Yendome, marshaT, 8. 
Verdun^ English dietained 

at, 144. 
VemoD, admiral, if!^ Perto 

Bello, 64. 
Yersailles, .treaty, 80. Peace 

Q^ 113. Unpopular, 115. 

Peace o^, wi#h Prussia, 

208. 
Victor, marshal, IST, 161. i 

Emmanuel II., 202. 

YiCTOEiA, reign of; 205 *q. 

Assumes- the title of em- 
press of India, 212. 
Yiesna, treaty of, 57. En- 
tered by Naporeon, 146. 

Congress- of, 169^ 173. 
ViOe de Farit^ the, taken, 

111. 
Yilleneuve, admiral, 147. 
Villeroi, marshal, 5, 33. 

Defeated at BanxilUes, 34. 
Yimiera, battle, 65. 
Ymcent, Cape St., battle^ 

off, 107, 130. 
-*>-, earl St., 130 (see 

Jcrvis). 
Yinegar Hill, battle, 136. 
Yittoria^baUleof, 165. 



'W, 

Wade, marshal, 72. 

Wagrajn, battle, 158. 

Walcheren expedition, 158. 

Wales, dowager princess, 
appointed regent, 77. 

Walker, a clergyman, de- 
i nd) Londonderry, 6. 
Killed at the Boyne, 8. 

Walpole, sir Robert, 39. 
Expelled the commons, 
43. Restored, 48. Pay- 
master-general, 47. Be- 

bigitized by V3OOQIC 
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Walpole. 

signs, 53. Paymaster 
a^dn, 64. CbancelloTof 
exchequer, and first lord 
of the treasury, 56. System 
of corruption, 57. Be- 
ceiTes the Garter, <&. 
Beai)pointed by (ieorge 
n., 61. Administration, 
62, 63. Resigns, 65. 
Made earl of Orford, ib. 

Walpole, Horace, MUtoric 
Doubts, 66 note. 

Wandewash, battle, 90. 

Warburton, bishop, 91. 

Wardle, colonel, 56. 

Warehousing qrstem, 210. 

Wargaum, batUe, 119. 

Washington, George, ap- 
pohited o(nmnander-in- 
chief by the Americans, 
99, 101, 109. 

Washington, Amtrican cap- 
ital, taken, 169. 

Waterloo, battle, 170. 

Watt, James, 219. 

Wedderbum, solicitor-gene- 
ral, 97. Made chief 
justice and lord Lough- 
borough, 107. Retires, 
137. 

Wedgewood, 219. 

Wellesley, marquess (lord 
Momiiigton),foreign secre- 
tary, 159, 162. Governor- 
general of India, 197. 

Wt-lliDgton, duke of (sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley), at (Copen- 
hagen, 152. In Peninsula, 
154. Superseded, 155. 
Resumes command, 157. 
Inyades Spahi, ib. At 
Talayera, \b. Made yis- 
oount Wellington, ib. Oc- 
cupies Torres Vedras, 160. 
Defeats Massena, 162, 
Doke of Cindad 
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163. Advance into Spain, 
ib. Defeats Marmont, ib. 
Enters Madrid, ib. Re- 
tires, 164. Grant to, 165. 
Re-enters Spain, ib. En- 
ters France, 166. Pursues 
Soult, ib. Made duke, 

169. Grant to, ib. Opinion 
on Bonaparte's escape, 

170. Defeats hhn at 
Waterloo. 171. Master- 
general of ordnance, 174. 
Resigns, 178. Premier, 
179. Duel with earl of 
Winchelsea, 181. Death 
and character, 192. A- 
chievementfl in India, 
197. 

Wentworth. general, 64. 

Wesley, John, 223. 

West, admiral, 78. 

Wharton, earl of, 40, 43. 

i duke of 66. 

Whitbread, Mr., 141. Im- 
peaches lord Melville, 
166. 

Whitfield, Rev. G., 223. 

Whitworth, lord, insulted 
by Bonaparte, 144. 

Wiiberforce, William, 181. 

Wilkes, writes against lord 
Bute, 87. Arrested, 90. 
Duel, 91. Outlawed, ib. 
Returned for Middlesex, 
95. Sentesce and riot, 
1*6. Popularity, ib. Ex- 
pelled, ib. Active against 
the Goidon rioters, 106. 

WiLLiAH nL, reign of, 1- 
24. 

rv., reipn ot 131-186. 

William I. oT Prussia, elected 
Gterman emperor, 208. 

Williams, general, deftnds 
Ears, 196. 

Willis, Dr., 121. 



Zurich. 

Wilmington, lord (Me Oomp- 
ton). 

Wilson, sir Robert, 157. 

, general, 200. 

Winchelsea, lord, resigns, 
68. 

, earl oli duel with 

Wellington, 181. 

Wiseman, cardinal, 192. 

Wolfe, general, 81. Ex- 
pedition against Quebec, 
83. Dies victorious, ib. 

Wolselev, sir Garnet, 210. 

Wood's halfj[>ence, 56. 

Woodstock, manor of, con- 
ferred on Marlborough, 
33. 

Wfirtemberg, a kingdom, 
146. 

Y. 

Tannonth, countess of (So- 
phia de Walmoden), 62. 

, lord, 160. 

Yonge, sir WiUiam, 68. 

York, Frederick, duke of, 
lands At Ostend, 124. 
Narrow escape, 126. Re- 
signs command, <&. Ex' 
pedition to Holland, and 
capitulation, 134. Colonel 
Wardle's charges against, 
156. Resigns commander- 
ship, tb. Reinstated, 161. 
His oath, 178. Death, ib. 

— — , cardinal, the young 
Pretender's brother, 76. 

Town, capitulates 109. 

Young, gives evidence 
«gUD0t Marlboroagh, ii. 



Z. 



2micb, treaty oi; 202. 
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